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PREFACE. 


Ann 


Arter a careful arrangement of information compiled by 
piecemeal, during a twelvemonth passed in the editorial chair, 
and during that period subjected to constant revision and 
pruning—after the receipt from the several counties in our 
State, of the latest statistical intelligence relating to each— 
and as the general result of a year’s attention and study—it 
is that the Author has been enabled to prepare his work for 
the public eye. He is aware that an occasional error may 
have crept into it, or that here and there a piece of informa- 
tion may have been omitted, but he trusts and believes that 
the pains he has taken to ayoid these have not been in vain, 
and that if any are found, they will be as few as possible, 
and in no case, of great importance. 

It is the design and aim of the Author in presenting his 
book to the public, to supply a want that has long been felt, 
and which is being daily expressed, as well by the present 
resident in Iowa, as by the countless throng still pouring 
westward, and the thousands in the crowded Hast, whose 
thoughts and aspirations turn towards us. 

Iowa holds out to the emigrant inducements such as no 
other State in our Union can boast, nor is any other at this 
dayybeing so largely flooded by the onward tide of immigra- 
tion. Her resources are inexhaustible, her advantages are 
beyond the scope of calculation, and her claims upon the 
attention of every class and sex of the energetic, the in- 
dustrious and the ambitious, are as peremptory as they are 
vast. Yet is there a deplorable scarcity of such published 
information as shall set forth these latent sources of wealth. 
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~ The eastern tr ager and emigrant; the western resident — 
~ whether he be but a new-comer, or whether he has risen to 
fortune in our midst — and the State itself, require such an 
exposition as the Author has attempted in the following 
pages. If he has succeeded in representing, according to its 
deserts, ‘Iowa, as it is in 1855” —if his task shall tend to 
throw a light over the immigrant’s path, or to erect a guide- 
board upon his way—if his work will serve to eradicate or 
lessen whatever of misconception or of prejudice may have 
existed in the minds of stran gers—if, as the fruit of his labors, 
he shall be able to induce others to join the mighty host that 
even now is swarming to lowa’s fertile fields —if, in fine, he 
has been able to place Iowa before the world, in its true light, 
and to assign to it that lofty rank among the States which 
it must attain and forever hold—he will feel that he has not 
fallen short of the elevated goal of his ambition, and, in the 
consciousness of a duty fulfilled will reap a golden reward. 

And here the Author feels called upon to express the 
gratitude he feels towards those to whom he has applied for 
information. With scarcely an exception, he has met with 
prompt and kindly answers, and an earnest co-operation. 
And while thus returning his thanks, he would ask of those 
who have aided him heretofore, as well as of any who may 
bestow their attention upon his book, to further assist him, 
and whenever they may detect aught that is erratic, or 
discover any omission, to inform him in the matter, that 
he may be able, in his next edition, to rectify the one and fill 
up the other. 


No PB. 


Davenport, Iowa, May, 1855. ; 


INTRODUCTION. 


Stitt fresh in the memories of a few of her citizens, is the 
time when Iowa was one vast wilderness. Her land untilled, 
her groves unpeopled, and her mighty rivers flowing unim- 
peded — unadmired, by art or eye of man, she donned her 
verdant robes, and decked her fields with flowers on each re- 
turning spring, as if to woo the distant husbandman, and 
when chill autumn came, she shrank again into the sere and 
withered, waiting, patient still, and still with hope. She 
heard the Indian hunter’s shot resound amid her solitude; 
she held the imprint of his step upon the yielding surface 
of her soil; she watched him crawl to his wigwam home, and 
lay him down to slothful rest, to dream of the ravage or the 
hunt. She saw him wake from sleep, and gird about his 
loins the savage tomahawk and scalping knife, while piercing 
war-whoops rang from dell to dell, and whistling balls and 
rolling thunders shook the air above, and bathed the blazing 
fields in gore. She heard the red man’s cry of death — the 
white man’s shout of victory. And then her streams and 
fields — her hills and waving woodlands—joined in one vast 
choral hymn, when banners were furled, and arms were fain 
to rest, and Peace snatched the sceptre from the wearied God 
of War. 
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Then, soon, throughout the land, a lamentation rose. The 
-.red man stretched his form upon the earth, and bathed the 
sod with tears. He bade a long farewell to hunting-ground 
and river-bank—to bluff and valley, where transcendent 
beauty held her court, or uttered a parting wail beside the 
graves of his fathers—the mounds of his nation’s slumbering 
chiefs. Tere, from year to year, had successive generations 
learned to kneel— here had their voices risen annually, in 
strains of mourning and of homage, for the loved or the il- 
lustrious dead—here had been their refuge in times of sorrow 
or of trouble—and here had they found a retreat, sequestered 
from the world, and hedged round with a sacred—an unpro- 
faned reverence. But although he lingered still—although 
to leave these solemn scenes occasioned him most poignant 
grief—called forth the wildest throes of anguish—yet, inexor- 
able fate impelled the red man onward. Civilization required 
his departure ; —the destiny of his outcast race bade him fly 
from before the coming white man’s face, and take another 
step towards that extinction which yawns before the savage 
tribe. He raised his voice, once more, in cries of anguish, 
then joined the mighty Ishmaclitish host, and, taking up the 
line of march, he pressed his farewell foot-print on his native 
soil, and left behind him on the spreading plains, the last 
Indian trail of Iowa. 

H’en yet the heavy tramp of the banished nation sounds 
along the western horizon—e’en yet that horizon is blackened 
by the forms of the retreating multitude—when lo! upon the east — 
a long white line comes gleaming up, seemingly rising out 
of the distant ground. One by one, like sails at sea,-the 
white-tented wagons of the immigrant well up into sight, 
and soon we shall see their occupants encamped near yonder 
grove, their tents gleaming in the moonlight, and the smoke 
of their camp-fires spreading like a protecting shelter, above 
their deep, untroubled slumbers. These hardy men, with 
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their aged parents and adolescent families, moving onward in 
the wake of the expatriated Indian, are the pioneers of Iowan 
civilization — the vanguard of the mighty phalanx that is 
yet to come. 

The immigration to Iowa reminds one of the legendary 
days of the Crusaders. As did the venturous knights of old, 
the emigrants resign the endearments and luxuries of home, 
to build up for themselves a glorious destiny, amid the wilds 
of a strange land. They go to rescue from the desolation 
entailed upon it by savage hordes, a region stored witk 
Nature’s lavish gifts; and, as those misled champions of the 
cross, they sally forth in bunded numbers, from every point 
of a civilized world, to meet in the brotherhood of a great 
cause, on the fertile plains where tower their mutual hopes. 
But here the resemblance ends. The valiant knight of old 
went forth arrayed in all the paraphernalia of war, to 
conquer—to subdue—to win, by fire and sword, a land rich 
in historic lore—a land whose interest mainly lay in the 
hereditary annals of the past. But the modern emigrant 
wends his way to territories, whose history is yet unknown, 
whose annals are yet unwritten, whose value and grandeur lie 
in the promises of the future.-—The plough-share and the pru- 
ning-hook are his weapons, his companions are the loved ones 
of either sex. The Crusader went to tear down—to demolish 
—a dynasty; the emigrant, to build up a State. The former 
had history for his guide —the latter had a history to frame 
and write. 

And nobly has he written it. In the unexcelled prosperity 
of the land of his adoption —in the magic growth of her 
cities—upon her boundless prairies, as on a vast sheet—has 
he traced the records of Iowa’s liberation from the darkness 
of the Indian ages. And these are records that posterity will 
read with pride, when the crumbling monument and 
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mouldering legend of battle and of victory will be as “‘a tale 
of days forgotten.” ; 

Towa — once the freehold of the tawny savage —is now a 
éivilized and settled State. Where once the wolf went 
bounding, now waves the yellow corn ; and where the owlet 

ooted to the solitude, the cabin-smoke is floating on the air. 
Wherever the highway winds, the ever-recurring marks of 
cheerful industry — of progress—of prosperity—greet the 
traveller’s eye, till one is disposed to rank this State as 
cotemporary with many of her elder sisters. The immigrant 
is no longer called on to endure the vicissitudes, the hard- 
ships, and the dangers of a frontier life. At every step he 
meets civilization—in many places, finds improvements 
in the art of farming, such as he dreamed not of in his 
Eastern home; and often an old familiar face —a friend who 
had been a neigbor in years gone by — greets his arrival. 
Yet, be it not supposed that Iowa is full. Far from it; still 
within her vast domain lie millions of untilled acres — un- 
entered — untouched — unreclaimed from primeval wildness. 
They await the immigrant— they call to him and bid him 
come. Shall it be asked what inducements they hold forth 
to tempt him, or what resources they possess to repay his 
labor? We ask, on the other hand, what do they not hold 
forth? The fertility of the soil in Iowa is unsurpassed—not 
merely by that of her kindred States—not merely in our 
Union—but throughout the world! The black loam that over- 
lies her prairies, and which varies in depth from eighteen to 
forty-eight inches, forms an inexhaustible storehouse of 
fecundity and agricultural wealth. It rests upon a deep 
subsoil of clay, well fitted to retain moisture ; and, during the 
driest portions of the year, this moisture reascends through 
the surface-muck—thus, by a constant reaction, weakening, if 
not annulling the effects of the severest drought. This was 
fully proved during the excessive aridity of 1854, Iowa having 
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suffered less from its effects than any other State in the 


‘Unionsvand having, since then, been the granary of that 


~ Union, and supplied from her own stores the exhausted 


markets of the East and South. This may sound in- 
credible —fabulous ; and yet, Iowa, the youngest of the 
States, has actually accomplished it! 

Such are the inducements Iowa holds out to the farmer, 
coupled with a promise to return him, for immeasurably less 
labor than would be required in the Hast, an unsurpassable 
abundance of any and every article which the zone we live 
in is capable of producing. 

But again: to the manufacturer she also cries come! She 
invites him to behold for himself her immense coal regions, 
and examine the qualities of the coal; to roam, hand in 
hand with the farmer, over the vast mineral tracts; and while 


he admires the richness of the mines, to let the farmer wonder — 


at the phenomenon of an exceedingly fertile soil, spread out 
upon the immense beds of lead. Nor is this all.—The 
abundance of first-rate water-power, and the amount of 
building-stone everywhere to be found, offer such advantages 
to the energetic manufacturer as he may elsewhere seek in 
vain. 

These facts have but recently reached the Hast—and see 
with what avidity men of capital are hastening to test these 
boasted resources. And still the field is open—still the coffers 
of the earth are full, and he may help himself who will. 

The poor and the lowly came a few years since, but now 
the rich and the lofty flock to Iowa, as well as they. 
And, thanks to the enterprise of these, the colossal wheel of 
manufacture has already been set in motion in Iowa. It re- 
volves as yet but slowly, and its reverberating strokes do but 
send forth, as yet, prophetic echoes throughout the State, that 
tell what may—what can and will be done. When the Giant 
Spirit of Human Art shall have chained the flow of Iowa’s 
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great central artery, and assumed the directing of its course 
—when the Mississippi’s waves shall foam and lash in their 
impeded progress—when the Missouri’s waters shall be 
darkened by the shadows and the smoke of mammoth factories 
—and when the tributary streams of this great trio shall be 
made to join in this work of grandeur and of usefulness — 
then will that Giant Spirit, as he listens to the ponderous 
humming of that colossal wheel, whose accelerated revolu- 
tions will then keep time with the pulsations of Iowa’s ambi- 
tious heart, find a genial home in the young, and promising, 
and vigorous State. There is in this picture no fiction—no 
visionary anticipation: all that we have hinted at, and more, 
will be realized. It requires no gift of prophecy to trace out 
the future path of Iowa. An observing eye—aided by a 
spirit of discrimination—need but take the past for a prece- 
dent—the present for an earnest—to draw a vast panorama 
of prosperity, such as our Union has perhaps never witnessed, 
heretofore, and yet, which Iowa will not fail to excel. 

To the law-loving and the temperate — to the enterprising, 
the vigorous, the ambitious — she offers a home and a field 
worthy of their noblest efforts. Already has she placed the 
early adventurer on a throne of fortune, thus amply rewarding 
his courage. At this day she points to still loftier thrones 
and richer diadems, held in reserve as the prizes of fearless 
energy —or better still, throws open to the world her ex- 
haustless stores of wealth, and seems to say, “ Behold your 
reward!” And as the multitudinous throngs hasten toward 
these goals of promise—as they crowd with eager steps, and 
work with untiring hands—they find that far from becoming 
drained, her resources deepen and increase in proportion as 
they take from them —not merely keeping pace with their 
accumulating wants, but ever exceeding them; it is even as 
the province of mind—the realms of intellect— whose 
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poundaries still widen, and whose sphere continues to expand, 
the further they are explored. 

There is an emigration that thins the old and crowded 
States on the Atlantic seaboard ; there is an immigration that 
peoples a new world, and darkens the mountain-slope of 
fortune; there is a journeying from the old into the new, of 
the Pilgrims of Industry and of Hope. But there is a 
mightier emigration—a vaster pilgrimage—than these. It is 
the march, onward and upward into the Future, of Iowa her- 
self. As the immigrant mother leads her sons and daughters 
into the undeveloped paths of wealth—as civilization elevates 
a race out of the sloughs of semi-barbarism—as national pros- 
perity exalts a land—or as science raises the human intellect 
from darkness into dazzling light—thus Iowa, with rapid 


strides, ascends the precipitous sides of prosperity’s mountain- 


range, bearing her sons and daughters to loftier, and still 
loftier peaks, and revealing to their gaze still wider and richer 
vistas. And the summit of this range she will never reach ; 
for her onward progress cannot be stayed, until her arterial 
streams are dry—until the agricultural life-blood in her veins 
has ceased to flow, until her great metallic heart has been 
emptied. Upon the topmost summit, then, Iowa will never 
stand, for through countless ages yet to come, her progress— 
that must be forever onward—must be upward also. 
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CHAPTER L 


EARLY HISTORY AND ACCESSION OF TERRITORY—ORGAN: 
IZATION —— BOUNDARIES, AREA, ETC. 


For centuries past, until the year 1830, the North- 
western Territory, embracing all Jands west of the Missis- 
sippi, of which Iowa is now a part, was in the undisputed 
possession of various tribes of Indians; and the cultivated 
fields of the open prairie, the bluff-site of the magnificent 
residence, the ground upon which are now erected our halls 
of justice and houses of worship, was, but a few short years 
since, the battle-fields of numerous Indian tribes, contend- 
ing for the possession of this beautiful and fertile soil, upon 
which each so freely shed the blood of their contending 
foes. The hills, valleys, rivers, and prairies of Iowa, have 
witnessed the most bloody conflicts ever fought by the 
savages of this continent, as the numerous bone-strewn 
battle-fields well testify. 

The territory embraced within the bounds of Iowa has 
been purchased by four different treaties. The first was 
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er in 1 coronal called “the Black-] Hawk Pur- 
chase ;” the second in 1836, the third in 1837, and the 
~ fourth and last i in 1842. 

SS The oldest settlement in the State is Dubuque; which, 
" as a trading-post, i is identified with the Frenchman whose 
name it perpetuates. At about the same period, in 1832, _ 
Galena was a village, and Fort Madison and Bellevue 
military posts. arly in the spring of 1833, several com- 
panies of whites crossed from Illinois into Iowa in the 
vicinity of Burlington. From this period the progress and © 
extension of settlements have been rapid, and the popu- 
lation has increased with greater rapidity than in the history 
of previous territories. 

In 1834, Congress attached this Territory to that of 
Michigan for temporary jurisdiction, and two large counties 
— Dubuque and Des Moines—were organized. Their 
agoregate population in 1836 was 1053; and during the 
same year Wisconsin was organized as a separate Territory, 
and exercised jurisdiction over “the District of Iowa.” 

The “ Territory of Iowa’’ was organized on the 4th of 
July, 1838. Robert Lucas, a former Governor of Ohio, 
was Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs of the 
new Territory. During that year, the State was subdivided 
into sixteen counties, and contained a population of 22,860. 
The first Legislature held in Iowa met at Burlington, in 
the fall of 1837, while our State was attached to Wiscon- 
sin, yet subject to Michigan in judicial matters. 

On the 4th of July, 1838, Iowa was separated from 
Wisconsin by Act of Congress, passed June 12th, 1838. 


s 
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¢ 
In 1839, the General ately idhied . Seat a 
Government on the Iowa River, and called the place a “ia 
- “City of Iowa.” ‘ad 
In 1843, the Territorial Legislature sotitined Cotes 
ee for authority to adopt a State Constitution; which was = = = 
granted at the next session; and on the 7th of October, ‘ 
ae 1844, the Convention assembled and adopted a Constitution, 
which was not approved by Congress. A second Conven- 
tion was held in 1846, the limits restricted, an amended 


Constitution adopted; this was submitted to Congress and 

approved; and in December, 1846, the “State of Iowa’’ ro 

é, was admitted and christened as one of the glorious Con. 
federacy. 

; _ The State of Iowa is situated between 40° 30! and 43° 30’ 

: north latitude, and between 90° 20’ and 97° 40’ west longi- 

tude; is bounded on the north by Minnesota Territory, 
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east by the Mississippi River (which separates it from Wis- 
consin and Illinois), south by Missouri, and west by the 
Missouri River (which separates it from Nebraska Terri- 
t tory). The State contains an area of 56,000 square miles; ; 
being upwar ds of 200 miles wide from north to south, and 
upwards of 800 long from east to west. The State is 
divided into one hundred counties; eighty-five of which 
have been surveyed, and seventy regularly organized. 
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We have, generally, an unbroken winter from the middle 
of November till January, when we are almost invariably 


Mh ee ae : 
_ visited with a “January thaw;” after which the weather 


is generally mild, and gradually merges into spring. We 
are free from the sudden changes of New-England, and 
from the long drizzling rains and foggy weather of portions 
of the Middle States. Our storms are from the east; our 
showers from the west. 

This State is located in the healthiest latitude of our 
continent ; reaching only to latitude 43° 80’ on its northern 
boundary. Its winters are comparatively mild and plea- 
sant, and its summers free from the long scorching rays of 
a southern sun and the epidemics so common in such cli- 
mates.* By the medical journals, Iowa is ranked as 


* Dr. Updegraff, a correspondent of the Ohio Farmer, thus 
alludes to our climate, ec. : ¢ 

‘©Of all other considerations respecting a new eat the 
most important is as to its healthiness, 

‘In this respect, Iowa has the advantage of most new coun- 
tries. An open prairie country, almost universally rolling, or 
even hilly, it is more favorable to health than flat prairie or level 
woodland. The streams are mostly fresh running water, with 
sandy or gravel beds. The scarcity of timber-land, and the 
annual fires that pass over the prairies, prevent, to a great degree, 
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second only in point of health; and no doubt it will be 

Jirst, When she has a settled and acclimated population, as 

free from toil, privations, and exposure as other states. 
One of the peculiarities of this climate is the dryness 


of its summers and autumns. A drought often commences 

in August, which, with the exception of a few sbowers 
towards the close of that month, continues, with little inter- 
ruption, throughout the fall season. The autumnal months , 
are almost invariably clear, warm, and dry. The immense © 
mass of vegetation with which this fertile soil loads itself 
during the summer is suddenly withered, and the whole 
earth is covered with combustible materials. This is espe- 
cially true of those portions whete grass grows from two 
to ten feet high, and is exposed to sun and wind, becoming 
thoroughly dried. A single spark of fire, falling upon the 
prairie at such a time, instantly kindles a blaze that spreads 
on every side, and continues its destructive course .as long 
as it finds fuel. These fires sweep along with great power 


| 


and rapidity, and frequently extend across a wide prairie 
and advance in a long line. No sight can be more sublime 
than a stream of fire, beheld at night, several miles in 


the decomposition of vegetable matter; which is, in most new f 
countries, the great source of disease. With some local excep- 

tions, there does not seem to be any natural reason why this State, F 
even in its early settlement, should not enjoy as high an average 

of healthiness as Ohio now does. Such I believe to be the fact, 

after making proper deductions for change of climate, mode of : 
life, exposure, and unusual exertion. To observe the exertion 
and exposure, often reckless and unnecessary, to which most new « 
settlers subject themselves, it becomes a matter of surprise that ; , 
disease and mortality are not much more usual than they are.” 
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— breadth, advancing across the plains, leaving behind it a 

background of dense black smoke, throwing before it a 

vivid glare, which lights up the whole landscape for miles 

with the brilliancy of noonday. The progress of the fire 

is so slow, and the heat so intense, that every combustible 
in its course is consumed. The roots of the prairie-grass, 
and several species of flowers, however, by some peculiar 

‘ adaptation of nature, are spared. 

2 A narrow strip of bare ground, or a beaten road, the 
width of a common wagon-track, will prevent the fire from 
extending beyond it; yet careless, thoughtless farmers, 
sometimes suffer tall grass to connect their fields of corn 
and fences with the wild prairie, and forfeit their year’s 
toil as a Apealy for their slothfulness ! 


- CHAPTER III. 
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_ Iris well knowa to the scientific farmer, that the land 

= best suited to wheat and most small grains, and in which 

“the earthy, saline, and organic matters are distributed in the 
proportion best adapted to impart fertility and durability, is 
generally a soil based on the calcareous and magnesio-calca- 
reous rocks. This condition particularly characterizes the 

country borderi on the Mississippi and its tributaries, 

2”. : bet twee : 1 Alst 7 45th degrees of latitude, which has an 
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average width of 20 to 30 miles west of the line of that 
river. “In this State, it includes the Dubuque District, the 
country watered by the Des Moines, and the two Iowas. In 
Owen’s Geological Report, we find the following: 

“The prairie country, based on rocks belonging to the 
Devonian and carboniferous systems, extending up the val- 
ley of the Red Cedar, Iowa, and Des Moines, as high as lati- 
tude 42° 31’, presents a body of arable land which, taken P 
as a whole, for richness and organic elements, for amount | 


of saline matter, and due admixture of earthy silicates, 
affords a combination that belongs only to the most fertile 
upland plains. Throughout this district the general level- 
ness of the surface, interrupted only by gentle swells and 
moderate undulations, offers facilities for the introduction 
of all those aids which machinery i is daily adding to dimi- 
nish the labor of cultivation, and render easy and expedi- 
tious the collection of an abundant harvest.” 

Again, in speaking of the physical sa agricultural 
character of the State, bordering on the Mississippi, near 
the foot of the lower rapids, Owen says: : 

“The carboniferous rocks of Towa , occupy a region of pS 
country which, taken as a whole, i is one of the most fertile 
in the United States. No country can present to the farmer 
greater facilities for subduing, in a short time, wild land. 
Its native prairies are fields, almost ready made to his 
hands. Its rich, black soil, scarcely less productive than 
that of the Cedar Valley, returns him reward for his labor 
a hundredfold. The only drawback to its” ese oe 
is that, on some of the higher grounds, the soil; I pata rs 
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of the mixed character common to drift-soils, is occasionally 
gravelly, and that, here and there, when the upper mem- 
_ bers of the coal-measures prevail, it becomes somewhat too 


; ‘siliceous. 


“The future farms of Iowa, large, level, and unbroken 
by stump or other obstruction, will afford an excellent field 
for the introduction of mowing-machines, and other im- 
proved implements calculated to save the labor of the hus- 
bandman, and which, in new countries, reclaimed from the 
forest, can scarcely be employed until the sit igs ye 
shall have passed away. ty 

“‘ After passing latitude 42° 30’, and anit the 
southern confines of the Couteau des Prairies, a desolate, 
barren, knobby country commences, where the higher 
grounds are covered with gravel and erratic masses, sup- 
porting a scanty vegetation, while the valleys are either 
wet and marshy, or filled with numerous pools, | onds, and 
lakes, the borders of which are inhabited by floe! s of sand- 
hill cranes, which fill the air with their doleful cries, and 
where the eye may often wander in every direction towards 
the horizon without discovering even a faint outline of 
distant timber. 

“This description of country prevails for about three- 
quarters of a degree of latitude, and between three and 
four degrees of longitude ; embracing the watershed, where 
the northern branches of the Red Cedar and Iowa, and the 
eastern branches of the Des Moines, take their rise.” 

“The drift-soils west of the Mississippi, except near the 
northern boundary of Iowa, are much superior to the drift- 
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soils of the interior of the Chippewa Land District, in Wis- 
consin ¥*the materials that compose them being not only 
more comminuted, but more generally mixed with argilla- 


ceous, saline, and calcareous ingredients, and less encum- 


bered by erratic blocks.’’ 

More full and minute descriptions of the soil in various 
localities in the State may be found in the series of articles 
upon “the Counties and Towns of Iowa.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE PRAIRIES. 


Tue novelty of the prairie country is striking, and never 
fails to cause an exclamation of surprise from those who 
have lived amid the forests of Ohio and Kentucky, or along 
the wooded shores of the Atlantic, or in sight of the rocky 
barriers of the Allegheny ridge. The extent of the pros- 
pect is exhilarating. The outline of the landscape is un- 
dulating and graceful. The verdure and the flowers are 
beautiful; and the absence of shade, and consequent 
appearance of a profusion of light, produces a gaiety which 
animates every beholder. 

These plains, although preserving a general level in 
respect to the whole country, are yet, in themselves, not 
flat, but exhibit a gracefully waving surface, swelling and 
sinking with easy, graceful slopes, and full, rounded outlines, 
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ae E s 
equally avoiding the unmeaning horizontal surface, and tne 
interruption of abrupt or angular elevations. 

The attraction of the prairie consists in its extent, its 


carpet of verdure and flowers, its undulating surface, its 


groves, and the fringe of timber by which it is surrounded.. 
Of all of these, the latter is the most expressive feature. 
It is that which gives character to the landscape, which 
imparts the shape, and marks the boundary of the plain. 
If the prairie be small, its greatest beauty consists in the 
vicinity of the surrounding margin of woodland, which 
resembles the shore of a lake indented with deep vistas, 
like bays dnd inlets, and throwing out long points, like 
capes and headlands. 

In the spring of the year, when the young grass hag. 
just covered the ground with a carpet of delicate green, 
and especially if the sun is rising from behind a distant 
swell of the plain and glittering upon the dewdrops, no 
scene can be more lovely to the eye. The groves, or clus- 
ters of timber, are particularly attractive at this season of 
the year. The rich undergrowth is in full bloom. The 
rosewood, dogwood, crab-apple, wild plum, the cherry, and 
the wild rose are all abundant, and in many portions of the 
State the grape-vine abounds. The variety of wild fruit 
and flowering shrubs is. 80 great, and such the profusion 
of the blossoms with which they ‘are bowed down, that the 
eye is regaled almost to satiety. +4) 3 irk 

The gaiety of the pring, 4 its” “embellishments, and the 
absence of the gloom and ‘savage "wildness of the forest, 
all contribute to dispel {thovteling of loneliness which usu- 
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ally creeps over the mind of the solitary traveller in the 
wilderness. Though he may not see a house or a human 
being, and is conscious that he is far from the habitations 
of men, the traveller upon the prairie can scarcely divest 
himself of the idea that he is travelling through scenes em- 
bellished by the hand of art. The flowers, so fragile, so 
delicate, and so ornamental, seem to have been tastefully 
disposed to adorn the scene. 

In the summer, the prairie is covered with long, coarse 
grass, which soon assumes a golden hue, and waves in the 
wind like a fully ripe harvest. The prairie-grass never 
attains its highest growth in the richest soil; but in low, 
wet, or marshy land, where the substratum of clay lies 
near the surface, the centre or main stem of the grass — 
that which bears the seed—shoots up to the height of eight 
and ten feet, throwing out long, coarse leaves or blades. 
But on the rich, undulating prairies, the grass is finer, with 
less of stalk and a greater profusion of leaves. The roots 
spread and interweave, forming a compact, even sod, and 
the blades expand into a close, thick grass, which is seldom 
more than eighteen inches high, until late in the season, 
when the seed-bearing stem shoots up. The first coat is 
mingled with small flowers —the violet, the bloom of the 
wild strawberry, and various others, of the most minute 
and delicate texture. As the grass increases in height, 
these smaller flowers disappear, and others, taller and more 
gaudy, display their brilliant colors upon the green surface ; 
and still later, a larger and coarser succession arises with 
the rising tide of verdure. It is impossible to conceive a 
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tide infinite diversity, or a richer profusion of hues, “from 
grave to gay,” than graces the beautiful carpet of green 
throughout the entire season of summer. 

When the prairie is bare, it is easy to distinguish the 


“ich from the poorer lands, by the small hillocks which are 


scattered over them, and which are most abundant where 
the soil is least productive. They are from a few inches to 
two or three’ fect in height, and only exist where the clay 
lies near the surface; as such mounds composed of rich 
mould would soon crumble and become level. These, by 
some, are said to be the work of the gophor—a small 
quadruped; by others, are thought to be thrown up by 
craw-fish ; which is doubtless true of wet situations; while 
those in drier portions are attributed to colonies of ants: 
each class belonging, however, to the clay party, and working 
only in poor soil. 


CHAPTER V. 


IOWA SCENERY— THE BLUFFS, ETO. 


RESPECTING the scenery of Iowa, Owen, in his Geolo- 
gical Report to Congress, pp. 64, 65, and 66, says: 

“The scenery on the Rhine, with its castellated heights, 
has furnished many of the most favorite subjects for the 
artist’s pencil, and been the admiration of European travel- 
lers for centuries. Yet it is doubtful whether, in actual 


beauty of landscape, it is not “equalled by that of some of 
i 
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the streams that water this region of the Far West. It is 
certain-that, though the rock formations essentially differ, 
Nature has here fashioned, on an extensive scale, and in 
advance of all civilization, remarkable and curious counter- 
parts to the artificial landscape which has given celebrity 
to that part of the European Continent. 

“The features of the scenery are not, indeed, of the 
loftiest and most impressive character — such as one might 
expect to witness on approaching the source of one of the 
two largest rivers on the globe. ‘There are no elevated 
peaks, rising in majestic grandeur; no mountain torrents, 
shrouded in foam, and chafing in their rocky channels; no 
deep and narrow valleys, hemmed in on every side, and 
forming, as it were, a little world of their own; no narrow 
and precipitous passes, winding through circuitous defiles ; 
no cavernous gorges, giving exit to pent-up waters; no con- 
torted and twisted strata, affording evidence of gigantic 
and violent throes. But the features of the scene, though 
less grave and bold than those of mountainous regions, are 
yet impressive and strongly marked. We find the luxuriant 
sward, clothing the hill-slope even down to the water’s edge. 
We have the steep cliff, shooting up through its mural es- 
carpments. We have the stream, clear as crystal, now 
quiet, and smooth, and glassy, then ruffled by a temporary 
rapid ; or, when a terrace of rock abruptly crosses it, broken 
up into a small, romantic cascade. We have clumps of 
trees, disposed with an effect that might baffle the landscape 
gardener; now crowning the grassy height, now dotting 
the green slope with partial and isolated shade. From the 
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hill-tops, the intervening valleys wear the aspect of culti- 
vated meadows and rich pasture-grounds, irrigated by fre- 
quent rivulets, that wend their way through fields of wild 
hay fringed with flourishing willows. Here and there, 
occupying its nook on the bank of the stream, at some 
favorable spot, occurs the solitary wigwam, with its scanty 
appurtenances. On the summit-level spreads the wide 
prairie, decked with flowers of the gayest hue; its long, 
undulating waves, stretching away till sky and meadow 
mingle in the distant horizon. The whole combination 
suggests the idea, not of an aboriginal wilderness (so re- 
cently), inhabited by savage tribes, but of a country lately 
under a high state of cultivation, and suddenly deserted by 
its inhabitants—their dwellings, indeed, gone, but the 
castle-homes of their chieftains only partially destroyed, 
and showing, in ruins, on the rocky summits around. This 
latter feature, especially, aids the delusion; for the peculiar 
aspect of the exposed limestone, and its manner of wea- 
thering, cause it to assume a semblance somewhat fantastic, 
indeed, but yet wonderfully close and faithful to the dila- 
pidated wall, with its crowning parapet, and its projecting 
buttresses, and its flanking towers, and even the lesser 
dctails that mark the fortress of the olden time.” 

“The rural beauty of this portion of Iowa can hardly 
be surpassed. Undulating prairies, interspersed with open 
groves of timber, and watered with pebbly or rocky-bedded 
streams, pure and transparent; hills of moderate height 
and gentle slope; here and there, especially towards the 
heads of streams, small lakes, as clear as the rivers, some 
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skirted with timber, some with banks formed by the green- 
sward of the open prairie. These are the ordinary features 
of the pastoral landscape.’’ 

In a few instances, the hills or bluffs along the Missis- 


*ippi rise boldly from the water’s edge, or push out their 


steep promontories, so as to change the direction of the 
river; but more generally, on either bank of the river, we 
see a series of graceful slopes, swelling and sinking as far 
as the eye can reach. The prairie, for the most part ex- 
tending to the water’s edge, renders the scenery truly beau- 
tiful. Imagine a stream a mile in width, whose waters are 
as transparent as those of the mountain spring, flowing 
over beds of rock and gravel; fancy the prairie commencing 
at the water’s edge—a natural meadow of deep-green grass 
and beautiful and fragrant flowers, rising with a gentle 
slope for miles, so that, in the vast panorama, thousands 
of acres are exposed to the eye. The prospect is bounded 
by a range of low hills, which sometimes approach the 
river, and again recede, and whose summits, which are 
seen gently waving along the horizon, form the level of the 
adjacent country. Sometimes the woodland extends along 
this river for miles continuously; again, it stretches in a 
wide belt far off into the country, marking the course of 
some tributary streams; and sometimes, in vast groves, 
several miles in extent, standing alone, like islands in this 
wilderness of grass and flowers. 


oo RIVERS AND DAETR TRIBUTARIES. 


CHAPTER VI. 


RIVERS AND THEIR TRIBUTARIES. 


- 


No State in the Union is more bountifully supplied with 
water than Iowa; being bounded on the east by one of the 
finest rivers in the world—the Mississippi, and on the 

é y west by the Missouri; the interior of the State being tra- 

“ - versed in every direction by noble, and in many cases navi- 

- gable, streams; many of them running parallel to eack 

a other, from twelve to twenty miles apart, skirted with 

timber of from one to five miles in width. Our rivers have 

not the rapidity of the New-England streams, nor the depth 

and sluggishness of those of the South; but are clear, fresh, 

and healthy, of gentle current, and capable of furnishing 
water-power for all purposes. 

The rivers that are directly tributary to the Mississippi 
are the Upper Iowa, Turkey, Maquoketa, Wapsipinnicon, 
Cedar, Iowa, Fox, Checaque (commonly called Skunk), 
and the Des Moines. Those running into the Missouri are 
Floyd’s, Little Sioux, Inyan Yankee, Soldier, Boyer, Nish- 
nabotna, Big Tarkeo, and Nodaway. 

Some of these streams are navigable for a great distance, ‘ 
and the day is drawing nigh when the quiet of their banks 
shall be broken, and the shrill whistle of the heavily-laden 
steamer reverberate from shore to shore—when many of 
these streams shall have become thoroughfares for the 
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transportation of the rich productions of this most fertile 
and most prosperous State. ‘The untold powers of some 
of these waters will soon be utilized for mechanical pur- 
poses ; and but a short time will elapse ere the thunder and 


* clatter of the ten thousand wheels of machinery will break 


upon that solitude which now echoes only to the harvest- 
song or the notes of the sweet warblers of the forest. Ex- 
tensive works are already commenced upon more than 
one of these rivers which will stamp our greatness and con- 
vince the world that ‘progress’ is our watchword.” 
Besides those mentioned, are their tributaries —the 
creeks, branches, or rivulets, penetrating every portion of | + 
the interior of the State; springs of clear, cold water, also 
abound in all parts of the State. [Particular reference is 
made to the sites for water-power in different locations, 
in the letters from county-seats, in another portion of this 
work. ] 


CHAPTER VII. 


TIMBER-LANDS. 


To the farmer from the forests of any of the Middle or 
Eastern States, who has spent years of most laborious and 
painful drudgery in “ clearing up’’ his land, and with whom 
the most desirable object has been the destruction of timber, 
the scarcity of it here seems an evil without a remedy. 
But we contend that that which appears to the superficial 
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observer as a defect, is, in truth, one of the greatest sources 
of prosperity in our country. 

Let us contrast life in “the wooden country” with 
a life here upon the wide prairie. The labor of clearing 
woodland is the most arduous task to which the farmer is 
subjected ; and frequently the new-comer from the Hast, 
who settles in the forests of Ohio and Kentucky, consumes 
years of painful toil, and wastes the prime of life, before 
he sees the fruits of his labor. Besides, the industry and 
trade of the country are not enhanced, because those who 
are clearing new land cannot for years produce anything 
for market. Again, the-clearing of new lands suddenly 
exposes the vegetable deposits of ages to the glaring beams 
of the sun; which, with the thousands of fallen and rotting 
trees, fill the air with noxious exhalations, producing dis- 
eases of the most malignant character. 

Quite different is the case in our open prairie country. 
The settler may always select upon the prairie, land as fer- 
dile as the richest river-bottoms; and, by settling on the 
edge of the timber, combine every advantage afforded by 
the latter. The land being already cleared, he has only to 
enclose and break it. The sod (described in another sec- 
tion) is turned over with a heavy plow and strong team. 
The corn is dropped in the furrows, covered with a hoe, 


and thus left to be gathered. Several other modes of corn- 


planting may be worthy of mention; one of which is per- 
formed by striking an axe into the sod and dropping the 
corn into the crevice; another, by dropping the corn in 
every fourth row in plowing, which is covered by the 
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plowing of the fifth. Thus, while the overturned sod is 
undergoing decomposition, and becoming mellow by expos- 
ing the fibrous roots to the sun, it is also affording nourish- 
ment to the growing corn. Neither the yield nor the grain 
is very good the first season ; but sufficient to reward amply 
the labor of planting and gathering. By the, ensuing’ 
spring, the roots of the wild grass are completely rotted, 
and the rich, light mould, unencumbered with rocks and 
stumps, is fit for all the purposes of husbandry. The plow, 
running easily through the rich, loamy soil, can be as well 
managed by a half-grown boy as the strongest plowman. 

Thus, it is seen, the difference in the greater facility of 
working prairie-lands, the saving in the wear of farming 
utensils, the economy of time, and greater degree of cer- 
tainty in the farmer’s calculations, and the enjoyment of 
health, more than outweigh any inconvenience which can 
possibly be experienced in this country from the want of 
timber, even under the most unfavorable circumstances. 

“ According to the most reliable estimates, about one- 
tenth of Iowa is timber-land. Of this a considerable por- 
tion is of inferior quality; and the supply of the finest 
growth of timber, such as we find in Ohio, is comparatively 
small. Yet along the streams there are thousands of acres 


covered with an excellent growth of oak, walnut, ash, linn , 
maple, hickory, elm, and cotton-wood. These varieties ’ 
differ in different localities. Along the Iowa and Cedar 


Rivers, there is a large amount of oak of all varieties; and 
the valleys of the Des Moines are abundantly supplied with 
walnut. Hickory and walnut are abundant on the Iowa, 
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Skunk, Cedar, and other rivers. Besides the full-grown 
timber, there are thousands of acres of a vigorous young 
growth, that has at last conquered the prairie fires, and is 
-now rapidly coming to maturity. In addition to these, 
there is a vast amount of locust being cultivated. This 
grows here with a rapidity that is seldom equalled else- 
where. I have scen trees at the age of ten years that 
would make eight posts of sufficient size for fencing. Thus 
there is an abundance of timber for present purposes, and 
it is believed by those best informed, that, notwithstanding 
the constant demand, the supply is every day increasing, 
both from natural and cultivated sources. 

“The unequal distribution of the wooded land is a 
greater objection than its actual quantity. Sometimes the 
prairies are from twenty to forty miles in width, thus 
making timber inconvenient. These, however, are rare 
cases, and, at the worst, are bearable, compared to the life- 
long drudgery of woodland pioneering. 

“The large amount of coal that is now discovered in the 
various sections of the State obviate, to a great extent, the 
limited supply of timber-land. The rapidly-increasing fa- 
cilities for inter-communication are also fast equalizing the 
advantages of different localities. It is not the economy 
of nature that any one spot should monopolize all natural 
advantages; but some portions of this appear to combine 
as many as are often found harmonizing.” 

The portion of Iowa most deficient in timber is north of 
latitude 42°—especially on dividing ridges. North of this 
latitude, between the head-waters of Three and Grand 
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Rivers, there are distances of ten and fifteen miles without 
any timber; while between the waters of Grand River, the 
Nodaway, and the Nishnabotna, the open prairie is often 
twenty miles wide, without a bush to be seen higher than 
the wild indigo and the compass plant. 


CHAPTER VIIi. 
GEOLOGY OF IOWA. 


In preparing the following, we depend principally upon 
“ Owen’s Geological Report” of a survey made under his 
direction, of the Northwest Territory, by authority of 
Congress. 

Minerals. 

The principal minerals of Iowa are lead, iron, and cop- 
per. The shipment of lead from Dubuque, from the 21st 
of March to the 1st of December, 1854, inclusive, amounted 
to 48,543 pigs, weighing 3,069,640 lbs.; valued, at the 
mines, $178,830,20. Lead has been found at various 
other places near the base of a bluff on the west side of 
the Mississippi, some ten or fifteen miles above Turkey 
River, near the French village. From seven to ten thou- 
sand pounds of lead ore were taken from openings in the 
rocks by Dr. Andrus. More or less “Galena” is found 
here in all the principal openings for the distance of a mile. 
Between the Yellow and Upper Iowa Rivers, excavations 
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are visible where the Indians have dug for lead ore. On 
the Upper Iowa, also, ore has been discovered in several 
places in considerable quantities. In the Winnebago Re- 
serve, not far from the Iowa River, and a few miles north- 
west of the town of Lansing, lead ore has been found in 
small quantities, chiefly in pockets and cavities. 

Copper ore has been discovered within the boundaries 
of the State, but not sufficiently productive to justify the 
sinking of shafts. Iron ore is found in various places in 
the Des Moines Valley; Owen thought, in some locations, 
of sufficient productiveness to justify smelting. There are, 
as yet, no works for working raw iron ore in the State. 


Coal-fields of Iowa. 

Last summer, the following article appeared in the Des 
Moines Valley Whig. Having compared it with other 
authority, we find it quite correct, and insert it entire, with 
additional data, gathered elsewhere, as a condensed view 
of Iowa coal measures, Xe. : 

“The Des Moines River runs centrally and diagonally 
through what is geologically called the Carboniferous Sys- 
tem of Iowa. This system is called carboniferous, because 
it is that particular division of rocks in which the ‘coal 
measures’ are found, and because it contains that series of 
rocks, of a comparatively modern date, which, in their 
composition, are so largely carbon. 

“‘The physical and pastoral features of the Des Moines 
Valley are thus given in Owen’s Geological Survey : 

“¢The carboniferous rocks of Lowa occupy a region of 
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country which, taken as a whole, is one of the most fer- 
tile in the United States. No country can present to the 
farmer greater facilities for subduing, in a short time, wild 
land. 

“< For centuries the succession of natural crops of grass, 
untouched by the scythe, and but very partially kept down 
by the pasturage of buffalo and other herbivorous animals, 
have accumulated organic matter on the surface-soil to such 
an extent that a large succession, even of exhausting crops, 
will not materially impoverish the land. 

“¢The rural beauty of this portion of Iowa can hardly 
be surpassed. Undulating prairies, interspersed with open 
groves of timber, and watered by pebbly or rocky-bedded 
streams, pure and transparent; hills of moderate height 
and gentle slope; here and there, especially towards the 
heads of the streams, small lakes, as clear as the rivers, 
some skirted with timber, some with banks formed by the 
greensward of the open prairie; these are the ordinary 
features of the pastoral landscape.’ (Report, p. 100.) 

‘‘The principal minerals to be noticed in this paper are 
coal, hydraulic limestone, quartzite, clays, common or 
mountain limestone, marble, iron ore, and gypsum. 


“Coal. 

“The Iowa Coal-field embraces an area of about 25,000 
square miles. A very good idea of its locality may be 
obtained by taking a map and drawing a line, commencing 
near the southwest corner of the State, proceeding up the 
Nishnabotna; thence to Lake Boyer; thence, by the heads 
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of the Three Rivers, northeast, to the Des Moines, cross- 
ing it six miles above Fort Dodge; thence southeast, 
through Tama and Iowa Counties, to the east part of 
Washington County; thence nearly south, through the 


west part of Henry and Lee Counties, to the Des Moines 


River, near St. Francisville. It is nearly in the shape of 
a half ellipse, cut by the shortest diameter. The width of 
it east and west is nearly 200 miles; while in a north and 
south direction, the distance is 140 miles. The Des 
Moines River traverses, in a southeast direction, about 250 
miles. 

‘The accompanying table has, with much care and some 
labor, been compiled from Owen’s Report, for the purpose 
of giving a view of the thickness of the coal veins as they 
show themselves in the Valley proper, and in the banks of 
ereeks near by: 


«Tabular View of the Coal Beds in the Des Moines Valley. 


Counties. a ms General Remarks. 


BGO icccascnscuccss 
Clark, Mo...... 
Van Buren 


Quality poor. 
Quality good. 
Night’s Bank, good. 
Regular 4 to 5 feet. 
Slaughter’s Bank. 
On Bear Creek. 
Gillis’s Bank. 

Near Portland. 

2 seams, 2 feet each. 
5 feet higher, 18 in, 
Not given. 

Quality tolerable. 


DDBWIS. hace ssincuees 
Wapello ...coree 
66 


Mahaska ........ 
66 


1 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
3 
4 
3 
2 
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Counties. RANGE. |Section.| Veins. General Remarks. 
en 


Right bank Cedar. 


Regular 4 to 6 feet. 
23 feet poor. 
White br’st ex. 


6c 66 
Not given. 
ce “ce 
Regular 2 to 3 feet. 


2 to 8 feet inferior. 
Not given. 


Norrz.—Last bed mentioned in latitude 42° 30/ north.’ 

“The foregoing table does not include the thinnest veins, 
nor half the localities where the thick ones crop out; but 
one can get a very correct view of the thickness of the 
best seams up along the Valley. There are undoubtedly 
outcrops where the thickness is much greater than in any 
of the places mentioned. But these will be found to be 
the centre or side of a basin which, on being worked, will 
not extend far. A basin of 15 feet of thickness has been 
found in a bank opposite Farmington. Where the outcrops 
are more than four or five feet, they must be suspected as 
being basins, unless in the cut of a stream at some distance 
the vein is ascertained to have the same thickness. Owen 
says there is no vein of more than from four to five feet 
in Iowa. (Report, p. 20.) 

“The table shows outcrops are far more numerous in 
some localities than in others. In the immediate vicinity 
of the river, where the limestones, which lie below the 


soal, make their appearance, the coal strata are usually 
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-wanting. This is the case at Bonaparte, Bentonsport, Ke- 
osauqua and Ottumwa. But in these the coal strata may 
be, and actually are, found in creeks at no great distance 
from the river; sometimes, even upon the bluffs. 

‘“‘ The southeast and northwest parts of Van Buren County, 
the northeast part of Davis, the central part of Wapello, 
the southern part of Mahaska, and the southeastern and 
central parts of Marion, are rich in coal. But other por- 
tions of the same counties are not wanting. So far as can 
be learned from the table, and so far as the observation and 
knowledge of the writer extends, the heaviest beds are usu- 
ally on the west side of the river. The best beds are also 
there. Some of these are also on the White Breast, 
Cedar, and Soap Creeks. The principal exception to this 
rule is in the southeast part of Van Buren County. Here 
it exists in great abundance on both sides of the river. It 
is equal in quality to any found below Marion County. 
Two veins are worked to considerable extent in connection ; 
the two afford from 44 to 53 feet. On the west side of the 
river, it is said the two are separated by a vein of fire-clay, 
which thins out, and the coal veins converge as they recede . 
from the river. These veins are shown in the cuts made 
by the creeks for miles in distance to the west. During 
tthe year ending with the current June, more than 100,000 
bushels have been taken from three banks near Farming- 
ton, two of which are east of the river. Some of this has 
been conveyed by blacksmiths the distance of 75 miles into 
the State of Missouri. The greater part of it has been 
transported to different places by wagons. 
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“The average value of it at the bank is 64 cents per 
bushel” The value at the Mississippi, a distance of 30 
miles, is 18 to 20 cents per bushel. Whenever the banks 
shall be well opened, and there are ready and convenient 
means of carriage, so that colliers can find regular employment, 
coal can be delivered on the banks of the Mississippi at a 
cost of 6 or 7 cents per bushel, and afford a better profit than 
at present. This-is upon the supposition that it can be con- 
veyed upon arailroad car here as cheap as in Kentucky, where 
the cost of transportation is one cent per bushel per 100 miles. 
And as to the amount of coal the Valley can supply, it is casy 
to ascertain it. Allowing a bushel to the cubic foot, one 
acre, with a two-feet vein, will give 87,120 bushels. With 
a four-feet vein, one acre will give 174,240 bushels. One 
hundred acres, with a four-feet vein, will yield 17,424,000 
bushels. One square mile, with a four-feet vein, will yield 
111,513,600 bushels. The transportation of this 100 
miles, at one cent per bushel, would yield the snug purse 
of $1,115,136. And as the demand for coal would at 
once be increased to millions of bushels a year, if a rail- 
road was constructed in the Valley, this mineral alone 
would afford quite an item of business and profit. 


“ Hydraulic Limestone. 

“Of this kind of stone is formed a mortar which will set 
under water. It is essential for all masonry exposed to 
the water and to dampness. ‘There are several varieties of 
it: one is called Septaria. This is found in the form of 
round or flattened balls, of various sizes. This is the kind 
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from which the English prepare the celebrated Roman Cee 
ment. (Hitchcock’s Geology, p. 20.) Comstock speaks 
of it also as ‘Argillo-Ferruginous Limestone.’ This, how- _ 
ever, is another variety of cement-rock, and is, perhaps, the 
most common. It is called black calcareous rock, cement 
rock, and hydraulic limestone. In reference to the geolo- 
gical formations in the Valley, Owen says, ‘The middle 
division of the Iowa Coal-field affords, at many localities, 
iron-stones of various qualities, associated frequently with 
hydraulic calcareous cement, which occurs either in the 
form of disconnected septaria, or regular beds.’ (Report, 
p- 21.) 

“< Cement rock is found both above and below the coal, but 
in the largest quantities above. The reader will find mention 
of it by consulting Owen’s Report, pp. 112, 127; and 
more frequently still in that part of it which gives the 
geological structure between Fort Des Moines and Fort 
Dodge. It is a very common rock in the Valley; probably 
in every county on the River below Fort Dodge. In many 
places contiguous to the river in Davis County, there are 
strata of it several feet in thickness. The geological struc- 
ture of the southeast and central parts of Marion County 
are just the same as in Davis. But as the series of rocks 
above the coal show, themselves more extensively above 
Racoon Fork, we accordingly find more frequent mention 
of it in that region. In some places large quantities of it 
are wrought into cement, which is quite extensively used 
in the river improvement. The initials of it by analysis 
are : 
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Witk a small portion of manganese, soda, and potash, 


“Tt will readily be seen that the demand for this is 
great, when it is said that $6000 worth, at the ordinary 
prices, will be wanted for every lock on the river, and when 
it is also said that in nearly every dwelling in the western 
country, cistern coated with this cement will be indis- 
pensable as the means of obtaining a supply of pure, soft 
water. The walls and floors of damp cellars must also be laid 
in cement. And the cement of this Valley will be wanted 
because itis more accessible; the present demand being sup- 
plied, in a great measure, from La Salle, Illinois, and from 
Louisville, Kentucky ; and also because the Valley cement is 
probably fully equal to that from other places. That the 
reader may see how its constituents compare with other 
cement, we will give the analysis of that which is exten- 
sively used in the State of New York. Its composition, 


according to Professor Beck, is: < 
“Carbonate of Lime .....+000 seseeee Feeney, -- 50°70 
LICH scorecerca’scace Geeauyedeecssers ae eatatcanweemas 15:37 
Alumina ........ Du ivenneWes tse ME Pine irapeins 9-13 
ELOXAAG OLE Oliv, vdsesvisseses sessiesascenssede 2°20. 
Magnesia ...00scccere dekenviiedess Basdssiossaney a OD) 


“ Comparing this analysis with that of the Valley cement, 
it will be seen that they are substantially the same. We 
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will here add a practical remark, which may be of much 
value to those who. undertake to manufacture this cement, 
and 1 to those who undertake to test specimens. Very much 


fement may be easily spoiled. In St. John’s Geology, p. 
‘274, will be found the following : 
“<< Greater caution is requisite in burning hydraulic lime, 
since it is fusible, and the heat applied to the common lime 
will vitrify this substance and render the process quite im- . 
perfect. Common lime will bear a white heat; but the 
calcination of hydraulic lime is not well effected above a 
red heat.’ ‘ 
» “ When proper arrangements shall be made for working 
this limestone, it is said the cement can be afforded at the 
kiln for $1-25 per barrel. The carriage of it to the Mis- 
_-_-- sissippi by land is at most $100 per barrel per 100 miles ; 
=) A while cement from other Places eosts from $3-00 to $3-50 
4 r; a “per barrel. 
See “ Common Limestone. 
© Though this is regarded as prevailing rock in the West, 
~ there are large sections in Iowa where the limestone is so 
largely magnesian as to be unfit for quick-lime and mortar 
The proper position of the common or mountain limestone 
in the carboniferous system is below the coal. Accordingly, - 
it is found all along the Valley in the greatest abundance 
and of the best quality. Much of it contains 90 per cent. 
s of carbonate of lime. This is among the most valuable of 
stones for quick-lime. 
“ Closely allied to this stone, and still lower in the sys- 


depends upon burning it. If care be not taken, the best — 
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tem, is the blue lime-stone. Some of this is deep blue, 
and some, of a bluish gray. It is harder than common 
limestone, often highly crystalline, and fossiliferous. It 
usually lies in strata in the Valley, varying from a few 
inches to some feet in thickness. The stone is good for 
quick-lime, but is of superior quality for building material. 
It is as beautiful and durable as Quincy granite, while the 
cost of putting it into the wall is comparatively trifling. 
The principal places where it is accessible are Keokuk, in 
the bed of the river below Farmington, Keosauqua, and 
Outumwa. It will undoubtedly become an article of export 
as soon as it shall become known, when a demand for the 
best building material arises, and the proper means of 
transportation are provided. 


“ Marble. 


“The writer claims that there is marble in the Des — 


Moines Valley, of a good quality and in great quantity. 
‘Any limestone which is sufficiently hard to take a fine 
polish is called marble. Many of these are fossiliferous.’ 
(Lyell’s Elements of Geology, p. 12.) In the limestones 
beneath the coal there are several varieties which come 
under this definition. Among them may be classed some 
of those named under the previous head. The best quarry 
now known in the Valley is at Keokuk. Some of the 
strata there are highly crystalline—almost saccharine—and 
take a fine polish. St. Louis has already resorted to this 
place for building material; a fact which shows that this 
marble is superior to any other equally accessible to that 
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city. At the same locality are other varieties which polish 
well. They are crystalline, solid, but full of fossils, and 
either blue, or of a bluish-gray color. Of the latter varie- 
ties, enough can be had at Bonaparte, Bentonsport, and 
Keosauqua. And very probably, when these quarries shall 
be extensively worked, the white marble will be found. 

“ Not far from Keosauqua there is a good variety of light- 
gray, compact, granular marble, of which tomb-stones are 
wrought by Deacon M. B. Root. It effervesces slightly 
with acids, and takes a polish. Iowa sent a block from this 
quarry to the Washington Monument. Ottumwa may 
expect to find as good varieties of marble as any place, 
because the lower limestones have the greatest uplift there. 


“ Quartzite. 

“On Reed’s Creek, some distance from its mouth, not far 
from the line between the counties of Lee and Van Buren, 
are heavy beds of quartzite. The color of it is nearly 
white—sometimes, a light blue; and it is so slightly adhe- 
sive that it can easily be shaved off with a spade. Plas- 
terers, when working in the neighborhood, are accustomed 
to obtain it for their ‘finishing-coat.’ Those of them who 
have used this, and also that obtained at the Falls of St. 
Anthony, say that the two kinds are just alike. Examined 
with a magnifier, the sandstone on Reed’s Creek is sharply 
angular, and appears to be very pure quartz. The slight 
coloring it has received has probably been obtained from 
the superincumbent earth. For plastering purposes, it 
cements as well with lime as that of the Falls; and if it 
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really be like it, these beds are a source whence can be 
obtained the best materials for the manufacture of crystal 
glass. s» “4 
“ Olays. 

“Passing by the kinds from which common brie are 
made, and those used for earthen and stone-ware, the coal 


measures abound in ‘fire-clay.’ Fire-proof bricks are wrought 
of this for the use of foundries, furnaces, and in all cases 
and places where there is an exposure to intense heat. In 
the Eastern States, it has sometimes been necessary to 
import these bricks from England. The cost of them has 
been as high as $50 per thousand. It is desirable that fire- 
places and ovens should be constructed of them; and where 
fire-clay is plenty, as in the Valley, there is no reason why 
they should not be. But bricks are heavy articles of trans- 
port; and until there are railroad facilities of carriage, that 
one item of cost will prevent extensive business in this 
kind of manufacture. With such facilities, there appears 
no good reason why this clay should not be worked. And 
as to quantity, the Valley can supply the United Sipe 
with Cuba and Mexico sida 


“Tron Ore. 


Tron has been found in several places, though no beds 
are known in the Valley of so rich a character as those of 
the ‘Iron Mountain,’ in Missouri. Owen found this ore 
in Marion County, in beds which he considered would here- 
after be worked. Specimens taken from them and exam- 
ined had a specific gravity of 3-45; that of pure iron being 
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Tay ee outta’ 35 per cent. of iron. This 
iron, as to richness and quality, is almost exactly like the 
‘Cairnbill Black Band,’ of Scotland, which is extensively 
worked. Other and heavier beds have been discovered 


since Owen’s Survey; but whether rich or not, is not cer- 
tainly known; the ore not having been tested by compe- 
tent men. In such circumstances, it is not possible to 
speak of this ore with great definiteness. 


“Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris. 

‘This is chemically known as the sulphate of lime. The 
heaviest beds of it in the United States are to be found a 
few miles below Lizard Fork, in Yell County. They are 
from 20 to 30 feet thick, and show themselves on both 
sides of the river for miles; and they extend back each way 
an unknown distance. By analysis, this gypsum contains 
70-8 per cent. of sulphate of lime. 

‘Qn one acre, with an average thickness of 20 feet, 
there will be 871:200 cubic feet; on one square mile, 
557,568,000 cubic feet; and on three miles square, 
5,018,112,000 cubic feet and 308,031,428 tons. 

“ Before closing this paper on the minerals of the Valley, 
it is proper to say that the survey of Dr. Owen was made 
by order of the United States, and had for its more special 
object the discovery of mineral lands, such as the Govern. 
ment might wish to reserve. The principal minerals sought 
were lead and ‘copper. The coal-field was surveyed and 
mapped down, while the other minerals noticed in thig 
paper recived only incidental attention and secondary con 
sideration—some ot of them, no mention at all. Could there 
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be a thorough geological sty by the authority of our 
own State; it is probable that valuable discoveries would be 
made in the Des Moines Valley, as well as in other parts 
of the State.* The multitude of streams which debouch 
into the Des Moines have not been explored to any consi- 
derable extent. 

“ Collectively, the minerals of this Valley, as now known, © 
are extensive and valuable, They constitute one of the 
many items which render their locality so attractive. It is 
traversed by one of the most beautiful rivers on earth; 400 
miles in length, a large portion of it 250 yards in breadth: 
capable of floating steamers a part of the year, and afford- 
ing water-power to any desirable extent: with a landscape 
of great and charming variety, groves, and forests, and 
prairies, in constant alternation, and possessing a soil 
‘scarcely excelled for fertility, perhaps, in the world,’ why 
should it not be thronged with inhabitants? It is the 
centre of the ‘Mesopotamia of the West,’ in a more im- 
portant sense than that of its position. Let but the iron 
horse traverse the whole length of the Valley, and its silver 
stream will be skirted with cities and villages in as great 
continuity as is the Bosphorus; meanwhile, its agricultural, 
and mineral, and manufactured exports, will amount to 
many millions of dollars annually.” 


* By reference to the chapters on particular counties, in this 
work, it will be seen that discoveries of iron, copper, lead, and 
coal haye been made in localities not specified in the foregoing 
paper. At its last session, the Legislature passed an act appro- 
priating $2,500 per year, until the work is completed, for a tho- 
rough geological survey of the State; the work to be performed 
by a geologist and a chemist, to be appointed by the Governor. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


POPULATION —-IMMENSE IMMIGRATION OF 1854. 


THE population of the Territory in 1836, was 10,531; 
n 1840, it was 43,017; in 1850, 192,214. The census, 
as returned by the Secretary of State, taken in the spring 
of 1854, is as follows: Males, 170,302; females, 154,900; 
total population, 325,202. Voters, 59,984; militia, 50,284; 
aliens, 10,373; colored males, 258; colored females, 222 ; 
blind, 27; deaf and dumb, 28; insane, 47; idots, 7. 
There is one vote to every five and a half and a fraction of 
the population. 

According to this last census, the number of males ex- 
ceeds that of the females some 16,000. Let the Yankee 
girls take the hint when they see these figures. 

The number of inhabitants in the State in January, 
1855, has been estimated at upwards of 500,000. Those 
who have seen and can realize that Iowa is the mouth of 
the great Stream of Humanity, whose tributaries extend 
far and wide, into every State and many nations — that 
stream which is daily and hourly pouring into this great, 
and fertile, and beautiful State, its hundreds and thousands, 
cannot but predict that in 1860 Iowa will be peopled by 
‘ thore than a million of hardy, energetic, and intelligent 
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By some, this may be deemed a wild speculation; but 


: 


we thipk we have good and sufficient reasons for placing 
our estimate thus. That the reader may have some idea 
of the immense influx into Iowa, we will annex a few 

- extracts which appeared in the newspapers at different 
points in the State last summer and fall. 


Or THE IMMENSE IMMIGRATION oF 1854. 

The lowa City Reporter says: 

“Mr. Watts, of this city, has recently returned from a 
trip East. On his way home, he represents the immigra- 
tion bound for Iowa as astonishing and unprecedented. For 
miles and miles, day after day, the prairies of Illinois are 
lined with cattle and wagons, pushing on towards our pros- 
perous State. 

“A point beyond Peoria, Mr. Watts remained over 
night ; where he was informed that, during a single month, 
seventeen hundred and forty-three wagons had passed, and 
all for Iowa. Allowing five persons to a wagon, which is 
a fair average, we have 8715 souls to add to our population. 
This being but the immigration of the month, and upon 
one route only out of many, it would not be an unreasonable 
assertion to say that 50,000 men, women, and children will 
have come into this State by the first of December, reckon-_ 
ing from the first of September.” 

Remembering that those spoken of by Mr. Watts all 
came by wagons, please add this item, from the Chicago 


Press: t 


«Most of the passenger trains came in last week with _ 
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two locomotives; and the reason of this great increase of 
~~~. power will be understood when it is known that ézvelve thou- 
sand passengers arrived from the Hast, by the Michigan 
Southern road, during the last week —a city in the short 
space of six days!” 

To the above, add the crowds who ascend the Mississippi 
ind Missouri upon every boat, of whom as many as 600 
nave passed St. Louis in one day! 

The Oskaloosa Times says: 

“From early morning till night-fall, the covered wagons 
are passing through the place.” 

“We learn from old citizens that the tide of immigra- 
tion is this year greater than they have ever known before.” 

“We should think at least a thousand persons pass 
through Oskaloosa every week, about these times, on their 
way westward.” 

“Not an hour in the day but we see teams ‘hauling up’ 
on the Square.” 

The Davenport Commercial adds : 

“That’s our case, precisely. Our ferry is busy all hours 
in passing over the large canvas-backed wagons, densely 
populated with becoming Iowaians. An army of mechan- 
ics have added 800 buildings to this city during the past * 
season, yet: every nook and corner of them are engaged ! 
before they are finished; but our hospitable citizens will ae 
not allow any to suffer for want of a shelter. In several | es) 
instances the citizens have, like true aborigines, withdr 
to close quarters, and given their parlors to those whoo Sy 
come to make their homes among us and were unable to / 
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find dwellings. There is not a vacant dwelling or business 
room im,the city.” 

The Burlington Telegraph says: 

“20,000 immigrants have passed through the city within 
the last thirty days, and they are still crossing at the rate 
f 600 and 700 a day. We have these facts from the ferry 

olks, who keep a sort of running register. About one 
eam in a hundred is labelled ‘ Nebraska;’ all the rest aro 
marked ‘ Iowa.’ ”’ 

The Dubuque Tribune says: 

“ Daily — yes, hourly — immigrants are arriving in this 
and neighboring counties from Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Illinois. All are in raptures at the lovély sights 
which here greet their gaze; and they with one accord - 
yield the palm to Western Iowa for lovely prairies, beauti- 
ful groves of timber, and meandering streams of water.” 

The editor of the Dubuque Reperter thus speaks of the 
“Prospects of Iowa”: 

“ Never before, in the history of this northwestern region 
of the United States, has there been a more gratifying 
spectacle than that now presented to those who take an 
interest in its progress and welfare. Viewing the almost 
countless throng of immigrants that crowd our streets, and 
learning that a similar scene is visible at every other point 
te along the Mississippi border of Iowa, the spectator is 

naturally led to infer that a general exodus is taking place 
: in the Eastern States of the Union, as well as in those 
iS that, but a few years ago, were denominated the West. 
re ‘ Day by day the endless procession moves on—a mighty 
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army of invasion, which, were its objects other than peace, 
and a holy, fraternal, cordial league with its predecessors, 
their joint aim to conquer this fair and alluring domain from 
the wild dominion of nature would strike terror into the 
boldest hearts’ They come by hundreds and thousands 
from the hilis and valleys of New England, bringing with 
them that same untiring, indomitable energy and perse- 
verance, that have made their native States the admiration 
of the world, and whose influence is felt wherever enter- 
prise has a votary or commerce spreads a sail; with intel- 
lects sharpened to the keenest edge, and brawny arms to 
execute the firm resolves of their iron will, and gathering 
fresh accessions, as they sweep across the intermediate 
country, from the no less thrifty and hardy population of 
New York, Ohio, and Indiana. ‘Tarrying no longer 
amongst us than is necessary for them to select their future 
home, away they hie to the capacious and inviting plains, 
that spread themselves interminably, ready to yield, almost 
without preparation, their rich latent treasures. 

‘Soon will be seen innumerable the farmer’s comfort- 
able abode, and the frequent thriving village, with its ‘ peo- 
ple’s college,’ as its highest worldly pride, and close at 
hand the house of God, with spire pointing to heaven, as’ 
xif to remind the worshippers of the source to which they, 
are indebted for all the store of blessings they enjoy. And 
soon, too, in the wake of such a mighty rush and all its 
soul-swelling consequences, will follow the laying out and 
construction of those great works that will link us to the 
wide-spread members of our confederacy, over which the 
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iron horse, more terrible in the fierceness of his strength 
than the,war-steed of Job, will snort his triumphant ha, 
ha! as he bounds along in his tireless race. Science, in 
turn, will rear her loftiest fanes, and plant deep in the 
hearts of her disciples the seeds of a deathless devotion to 
the institutions of our common country. 

“ And to what, let us ask, is the high tide setting into 
Towa fairly to be ascribed? 

“ We take it on ourselves to answer that the unanimous 
consent of those who have investigated her claims accords 
her a climate of unequalled salubrity, a soil of the most 
generous fertility, and a geographical position unsurpassed 
by that of any other Western State; in a word, that natu- 
rally she contains within her limits all the elements which, 
_ properly availed of by man, will secure his highest tem- 
poral prosperity and happiness. During the past year, she 
has been peculiarly favored. Whilst the contiguous States, 
and many of those more remote, have yielded harvests 
diminished by drought in the ratio of from a fourth to a 
half, hers has been at least equal to an average one. She 
is thus able to supply not only her producers, but likewise 
ail who have since come, and are yet.to arrive this year. 
This has been of incalculable advantage to her. Inasmuch 
as every immigrant comes provided with the means for 
entering land aud defraying expenses till he can make a 
crop, money has been in freer circulation here than in any 
other part of the country. A fact equally gratifying is, 
that the immigration hither numbers in its ranks many 
men of wealth, who consequently bring to us an accession 
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of capital that must of course produce results which are 
usually unseen in new states for years after their settle- 
ment. 

‘“¢ We conclude our remarks on the prospects of Iowa by 
tendering our congratulations to her citizens on the proud 
and enviable position she occupies —a position obtained 
without effort, and which is but a foretaste of that she will 
attain as her strength is increased and her concentrated 
energies directed to the securing of a yet loftier elevation.” 

The editor of the Keokuk Whig thus speaks, under the 
announcement of 

“¢S7i~L THEY COME!’ By railways and steamers, the 
flood of immigration continues pouring into the great West. 
The lake-shore roads are crowded to their utmost capacity ; 
single trains of fourteen or fifteen cars, all full of men, 
women, and a large sprinkling of children, are almost 
daily arriving at Chicago. The Ohio River steamers are 
crowded in the same way. On Friday last, two steamers 
brought into St. Louis some 600 passengers; most of whom, 
being destined for the northwest, have already passed 
through this place. And ‘still they come,’ from Pennsyl- 
vania, from Ohio, Indiana, and other States, until, by the 
side of this exodus, that of the Israelites becomes an insig- 
nificant item, and the greater migrations of later times are 
scarcely to be mentioned. Whether the older States are 
suffering by this rapid depletion, or how long they can en- 
dure it, is their own look-out. Certain it is that Iowa in 
particular, and the other Western and Northwestern States 
generally are rapidly filling up with a hardy, industrious 
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and wealth-producing population. Let them come! Here 
is roomyand to spare! Here is a theatre for human ope: 
rations on the grandest scale! Here is the place for the 
young man, just starting out in life, for the old man, seek- 
ing to provide for his children, for ‘all sorts of men,’ in 
search of fortune, fame, or wealth; for any one, also, who 
has an eye and a soul for Nature in her grandest forms of 
lavish profusion and splendid magnificence. 

“There is something in the ‘growing, glowing West,’ 
with her limitless prairies, her mighty rivers, her moun- 
tains of iron, the lavish richness of her all-bountiful soil, 
that expands the soul of man, and elevates him above the 
narrow, cramped, and confined ideas of those who are ac- 
customed only to the well-worn channels and small conyen- 
tionalities of older hum-drum communities. There the 
‘new man’ is apt to find himself an unwelcome jostler, 
his intrusion viewed askance, his elbow-room begrudged 
him, and his presence tolerated only upon condition of his 
accepting the procrustean standard of hoary and respectable 
‘use and wont;’ unless, indeed, a position can be asserted 
and maintained by force of very superior talent, or unusual 
accidental advantages. But here all is new, and plastic, 
and vigorous. Men are wanted here, and are welcomed. 
And here at once is found a boundless and untrammelled 
field of enterprise, adequate to the elastic energies of in- 
genious youth or mature manhood. It is curious to watch 
the development of a comer from the old-fogy settlements : 
to see his mind expand, his eye light up with the fire of a 
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renewed energy, and his whole nature grow to the liberal 
standard of Nature’s doings in the West. 
‘Therefore, we repeat again, let them come —old and 


. young, men and women, boys and girls, with or without 


‘plunder.’ Let them flee from their tax-ridden and mise- 
rably governed Egypts in Ohio and Pennsylvania, to the 
Land of Promise, flowing with something better than milk 
and honey, and possessing capabilities such as they have 
hardly dreamed of. Here they shall find welcome homes; 
and, while they speedily help themselves to attain better 
fortunes, they shall also have a hand in the proud labor of 
building up the mighty Empire of the Mississippi Valley.” 

The editor of the Keokuk Dispatch, after returning from 
a two-weeks’ furlough, says: 

“No one can travel up and down the Mississippi without 
being astonished at the immigration constantly pouring into 
Towa from all parts of the country; but especially from 
Indiana and Ohio. 

“Two gentlemen *from Richmond County, Ohio, told us 
that from that County alone 1000 persons were coming to 
Towa this fall; at every ferry on the river crowds are wait- 
ing to cross; and the land-offices all over the State are 
unable to meet the demands upon them by those who are 
eager to enter lands. 

“Qur journey led us into Jackson and Jones Counties, 
where we met,in all directions, indications of rapid settle- 
ment, thrift, and energy. We spent some days in Jones 
County,on the prairie watered by Mineral Creek, and learned 
that but a year ago there were forty thousand acres of un- 
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entered land, while there is not now as much as amounts 
to a section to be had. Although the prairie is but a few 
miles in extent, there are already forty habitations upon it. 

“We left the river at Bellevue—the seat of Jackson 
County. It is beautifully situated, and ought to be a con- 
siderable town. Jackson County numbers about 11,000 
in population. Maquoketa is a thriving place, and Sabula 
means to do a large business when the Air Line Railroad 
crosses at that point. 

“When we take into account the central position of 
Towa in our confederacy, and the fact of the rapid develop- 
ment of her resources, we can easily believe that she is des- 
tined to become, at no distant day, all that the most san- 
guine hope for. Her salubrious climate, the abundance of 
water, and the favorable distribution of timber, all contri-: 
bute to give Iowa pre-eminence among the Western States 
in the minds of those who are exchanging a residence in 
the Hast for one in the West.” 

We could occupy pages more in giving like extracts from 
the press in various parts of the State; but the foregoing 
will suffice. 
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CHAPTER X. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


[Tux following extracts from “Letters on the West,” 
(contributed to the columns of the Davenport Commer- 


cial — published by the author —last year,) are herein in- _ 
serted as containing much information respecting the coun- 


try, and many practical hints to the new settler, not in 
print elsewhere. These letters are from the pen of Wil- 
lard Barrows, Hsq.; than whom, probably, no individual 
in the State possesses more thorough information on the 
topics he speaks of; he having spent some eighteen years 
as Government and General Surveyor. ] 


“Introduction— The Rivers and Lakes of Iowa—Her Mi- 
neral Resources —Onward March of Civilization. 

“Aware of tho difficulty the immigrant from the Hastern 
States labors under in obtaining a correct knowledge of the 
West— of its vast resources, its immense fields for cultiva- 
tion, spread out in untold beauty, inviting the husbandman 
to partake of the bounty which a beneficent Being has 
spread out before him, I hope to furnish your readers with 
some facts that will prove interesting and profitable to those 
intending to make their homes in Iowa. I would speak of 
our beautiful rivers, productive soil, and healthful climate ; 
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of the glassy lakes, whose pebbled shores have for ages 
been the haunts of the elk, the buffalo, and the deer, and 
whose waters abound in the finest specimens of the finny 
tribe. These solitary places, that have slept in beauty so 
long, have been awakened into life. The woodman’s axe 
now begins to echo on the banks of our streams, and the 
hum of voices resounds apon our lakes. Civilization, in 
her westward march, has aroused the deer from his lair; and 
where, but yesterday, the wolf held undisputed sway, the 
familiar bark of the farmer’s faithful dog is heard. 

“ Probably no State in the Union has ever been scttled 
with greater rapidity, or in so short a period of time 
gained greater renown, than Iowa. 

“ Bounded on the east by that noblest of rivers, the 
Mississippi, and on the west by the Missouri, cut up and 
intersected at the most important points by railroads, pro- 
jected and under contract, possessing almost inexhaustible 
supplies of lead in the north, and of coal in the south, of 
lime, sand, and other building-stone in almost every portion 
of the State, she combines within her borders, resources that 
must render her, in point of position and wealth, one of 
the most important States in the Republic. 

“The Climate of Iowa may be compared with that of 
New Jersey and the vicinity of New York City; except 
that we have not here as much rain and fogey weather as they 
have. Here it is, in general, an unbroken winter from the 
middle of November till January; when we are invariably 
visited with the January thaw ; after which, the weather 
is generally mild, and gradually merges into spring. We 
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have but little snow — not enough to prepare for sleighing, 
and but few sleds or sleighs are manufactured. We are 
free from the sudden changes so common to New England; 
the weather is less variable. Our storms are from the east, 
our showers from the west. 


“Cultivation and yield of Wheat, Corn, Oats, Potatoes and 
Onions. 
“Our wheat is sown in March, and our corn planted the 
last of April and first of May. But little winter wheat is _ 
grown here; the light snows are insufficient to protect it 
from winter-killing. Spring wheat is raised in great abund- 
ance, and of a good quality. Corn is raised in large quan- 
tities; and all the products of the earth, congenial to this 
climate grow, with but little labor. Seldom is the hoe used 
in the corn or potatoe-field—the horse and plough do the 
work in general. Of the wheat crop, 40 bushels to the 
acre is considered a good crop; and of corn, 50, 60, and 
75 bushels are raised to the acre; 400 and 500 bushels of 
potatoes and onions are common to the acre. I know of 
large crops being taken from the ground—such as 100 
bushels of oats to the acre, and the same of corn; but they 
are not common, and such tales only serve to heighten the 
fancy of those who intend immigrating, and mislead them. 


“The Soil and Prospects of the Farmer East and West 
compared. 

“A man cannot come here and grow rich in idleness: he 

must work. Our soil is prolific, but must have care and 
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culture. It is true that man can live with less labor than 
in the older States; the soil is easier tilled. He can make 
himself a home much sooner, and far more easily, than 
those who purchase land in northern New York, Ohio, and * 
Indiana. How many are there in those States who have 
toiled for years to cut away the timber and burn it; ex- 
pending, on an average, $19 or $12 an acre before the plow 
ean enter the land, and then be used with great difficulty 
among the stumps, roots, and rocks; and. how many farm- 
ers are there now, in those States, going down to the grave 
in the meridian of life with a worn-out and broken consti- 
tution! Compare the new settlement of those States with 
a séttlement in Iowa. Here, the immigrant enters upon 


his land, perhaps, at government price — $1:25 per acre ; 


or, if he pays $5, or even $10, per acre, he finds it free 
from all obstacles in making a farm. For the sum of $2:50, 
the prairie is broken up, and often corn is planted the first 
year, by striking the axe into the turf and dropping the 
corn, which yields 15 to 25 bushels per acre. This is 
called sod-corn, The second year, the turf is rotten, the 
ground easily tilled, and the husbandman’s labors are 


crowned with success. 


“Enclosing Farms—Osage Orange as a Substitute for 
Board, Wire, or Sod Fences. 
_ “To enclose the land, various kinds of fencing have been 
tried. Among the early settlers, the sod fence was made 
by those who had a scarcity of timber, but proved a per- 
fect failure. The soil being too alluvial and loamy to sus- 
6* 
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tain itself, the common board fence was resorted to, till, 
more recently, the wire fence has been introduced, and suc- 
ceeds well where it is properly made. In most parts of the 
* State, hogs are not allowed to run at large, and of course 
less fencing is required. It is now sufficiently demonstrated, 
by trial of a few, that the Osage-orange hedge is to be the _ 
great remedy for lack of timber upon our prairies: it has ‘ 
been tested, and found that a hedge of this-shrub will turn — 
any kind of animal, from a horse to a sucking pig, in three or 
four years. This fence can be made for forty cents per rod, 
and warranted, or no pay. Upon the prairie, where there is 
not much range of cattle, the hedge can be planted and grown 
without fence to protect it; nothing will eat the plant, and 
the few that might be destroyed by being trod upon, can 
easily be replaced. In fencing, then, 100 acres square, the 
expense would be $250, for a fence that would last for ever. 
It will need training only, as it does not sprout from the 
roots. But, half of this fence will be for the accommoda- 
tion of your neighbor; consequently, your cost will be but 
half this sum. In order to make this fence, the ground 
must be broken some eight or ten feet wide, upon the line 
of fence, one year before the planting of the hedge. I 
understand that a contract hasbeen made recently, by the 
alllinois Central Railroad, to fence the entire road, some 
300 miles, with the Osage orange. 

“For immediate use, those who have no timber must 
fence with lumber; which is $15 per thousand feet; and 
the white-cedar post can be had for $10 per hundred. It 
will take 1280 posts, eight feet apart, to fence 100 acres 
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with wire or boards; the amount of either of the latter 
will be regulated according to the number of strands ; which 
may be three or five. There is but one great deficiency in our 
State — the scarcity of timber. But we hope for a substi- 
tute in the Osage orange, as far as fencing is concerned. 


“Renting, building, Brick-making —.No Vacant Lands 


near the Mississippi River. 


“Tillable land is now rented at $1-75 to $2-00 per acre. 
The first tenement of the settler is generally of small di- 
mensions; reared in haste, and ultimately to form the 
kitchen part of his future dwelling. Brick is made in all 
parts of the State; and in most parts, the limestone rock 
is abundant, and often used for entire dwellings for man 
and beast. The vacant land or lands, still owned by the 
Government, have now become very scarce in the settled 
portions of the State. No selections of good land can now 
be made within fifty or seventy-five miles of the Mississippi 
River. The immense immigration of the last two years 
has secured all choice lands in the vicinity of settlements 
and railroads; and the only chance of the immigrant for 
land at $1-25 per acre, is to go back into the interior of 
the State. Many prefer purchasing nearer market—nearer 
the Mississippi River; where unimproved land can be had 
at from $4 to $10 per acre, and improved farms at from 
$10 to $40, and even $50 per acre—according to the value 
of improvements. 
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“Towa as it is, and as the Immigrant may expect to find a 
—Earnest Labor the Price of Success. 

“The immigrant must not come here as many do— ex- 
pecting to find first rate land, with timber and water, all 
spread out before him, very near some city or town, for $1-25 
per acre; itis not to be had. He must not come expect- 
ing to find Iowa a desolate, dreary, uncultivated waste, with 
here and there a green spot, inhabited by pioneers living 
in log cabins and just merging into civilization; neither 
must he come expecting to live at ease, enjoying the luxu- 
ries of life and health, rolling in upon him without any 
exertion. A home can be had by the poorest, with prudence 
and economy. No place in the wide world can offer greater 
inducements to the immigrant than lowa ; but he must look 
at it as tt 7s. No fancied sketch must weave around his 
imagination sudden wealth or unreal beauties, seen only in 
the dreary picture before him. He may fancy Iowa a garden, 
and, roaming over its prairies, gather flowers from its rich 


soil, and exclaim with the Indian, in ecstasies of delight, — . 


‘T-o-wah !—‘TI have found the beautiful land!’ but it will 
never make him rich, nor create for him a happy home, 


without toil and labor. 
¢ 


“Unentered Lands—Immense Immagration of 1854— Cen- 
tral lowa — Best Portions of the State yet Unsettled — 
The Destiny of Iowa. 

“There are yet large bodies of land subject to entry at 
the government price —$1-25 per acre. arly in the sea- 
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son, there was much upon the line of the Mississippi and 
Missouri Railroad subject to sale; but I found none at this 
time within less than four miles of the railroad. The 
timber-lands of this section of country are all secured; no- 
thing remains but prairie. The wood-lands must be pur- 
chased at second rates, from $5 to $10 per acre. These 
back counties, even to Council Bluffs, are better timbered 
than those within fifty miles of the Mississippi River, ex- 
cept in the northern part of the Iowa. ‘There is yet most 
excellent prairie land in the tier of counties west of John- 
son and Washington, as far back as Polk and Dallas Coun- 
ties. But how long any portion of this beautiful country 


will remain subject to sale by the Government, is uncertain. 


The immense immigration to the interior of Iowa this sea- 
son exceeds, by far, all former years. The roads are full 
of immigrant teams; the groves, creeks, and woodlands 
seem alive with men, women, and children, encamped in 
wagons, tents, and cabins, until houses can be erected. 
“There are upwards of one hundred counties of land in 


‘this State surveyed and in market; two-thirds of that 


number are organized, and contain a population of from 
100 to 25,000 each; the river tier of counties being the 
first settled and most densely populated. Central Iowa is 
the best body of land in the State; and, in all probability, 
the State of Iowa is the best in the United States. The 
better portions of Iowa are not settled yet. The immigrant 
must not think that Iowa is all sold, or in the hands of 
speculators. Go where you may, westward or northward, and 
the boundless prairic is spread out before you, dotted here and 
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there with its groves and its s gentle rivers, skirted with timber; 
and you find no diminution in beauty or richness of soil: 

the same deep, black loam is found northward to the St. 
Peter’s River, and westward to the Missouri. The immi- 
‘rant who is willing to penetrate unsettled portions, and 
“mdure the privations incident to a frontier life, can lay, 
for himself and his children, the foundations of a fortune 
and a home that will make glad the hearts of his chil- 
dren’s children ; for Iowa is destined to be the most densely 
populated State in the Union. 

“‘ How often has the thought passed through my mind, 
while rambling over these fertile plains, of the thousands 
of human beings whose lot has been cast in more sterile 
lands, bound down by oppression and servitude! What 
happiness could be offered to the starving millions of the 
Old World, could the ill-gotten treasures of tyrants be con- 
verted to their use, and the uncultivated wastes, that now 
are only kept for the use of a few wandering tribes of 
Indians, were made the abodes of civilized men! The 
onward progress of the Anglo-Saxon race will soon open 
these vast resources for the benefit of man; and I be- 
lieve that many of us now upon the stage of action, will 
see these fertile vales teeming with their ten thousand flocks, 
and hear from the happy cottages the general anthem of | 
thanksgiving and praise, amid these beautiful glens ana 
dales, until the prolonged note shall sigh upon the Rocky 


Mountain’s top, and the echo be heard along the Shores of 
the Pacific Ocean.” ¢ 
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CHAPTER XI 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE NEW-COMER RESPECTING THE SE- 
LECTION, ENTRY, OR PURCHASE AND CULTIVATION OF 
PRAIRIE LANDS. 


THE purchaser from Government, if he be a stranger in 
the country, must first go to the Land-office of the District 
in which lie the lands that he intends to enter. There are 
in Iowa nine Land-offices, each of which represents several 
counties. At either of these the immigrant will be fur- 
nished with small township maps, showing all the vacant 
or unentered lands, up to the date of application. With 
these he repairs to the spot; but, without the aid of a sur- 
veyor, or some person who understands the mode of govern- 
ment surveys, he will be totally unprepared to make selections, 
as the “‘ metes and bounds” upon the prairie, or marked trees 
of the forest, will be all Greek to him. He may gaze upon 
the goodly land, but for him to #now what township, range, or 
section, or any parts thereof, he is on, will be found impos- 
sible. He cannot transcribe the hieroglyphics before him. 
The numbers must be carefully noted by one who knows, 
and who will accompany the immigrant to the Land-office ; 
there he makes hie application to the Registrer, receives a 
certificate of application, and then presents the same to 
the Receiver; pays in specie, or with his warrant, or Vir- 
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 ginia land-script, and receives a duplicate receipt as having 
paid for such a tract of land, and, in the course of one or 
___ two years, he presents his receipt to the same office, and 
receives a patent from government; his duplicate receipt, 
however, is a sufficient warrantee for him to sell and convey 
the land, and is valid in law. 

To enter upon and settle these lands, is the next thing 
for the immigrant. He first erects a small cabin of boards, 
or perhaps of logs, sufficient to shield himself and family 
from “the pitiless peltings of the storm,’’ and, with eyes 
often beaming with gladness, enters with great alacrity 
upon the thousand and one little works of necessity and 
mercy for the comfort and security of man and beast; 
while the enormous prairie plow is set in motion by one 
whose business it is to “break prairie” at $2:25 per acre. 
This large machine is, to the new-comer, a curiosity : it is, 
in all respects, like other plows, but much larger in size; 
being 10 feet long, and cutting a furrow of some 22 to 24 
inches in width. The fore-end of the beam rests upon an 
axle, with wheels, one of which runs in the furrow and 
guages the width, acting like the wheel of the locomotive 
upon the rail, A lever is attached to the fore-end of the 
beam, running back to the handles, which regulates the 
depth of furrow, and throws the plow out when desired. 
When the plow is once set in, it needs no fi her attention 
in good prairie, as it runs alone, and the driver has only to 
attend: to his team, which consists of s some five yoke of 
oxen. The roots of the wild grass are - much longer and 
harder to break than the tame. It is considered best to 
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break the ground as shallow as possible, or only to cut a 
sufficient depth to turn over the roots of grass; the soil 
under it being very loose, and the thinner the sod, the 
sooner it will rot. Often the farmer sends his boys to drop 
corn along every third or fourth furrow ; and corn is thus 
produced, with no further care, yielding 30 bushels to the 
acre. The next season the sod is well rotted, and the ground 
in prime order for wheat. In the meantime, the immigrant 
encloses his fields, either with sawed lumber or rails, as cir- 
cumstances will permit, erects his dwelling, and begins his 


“Life on the prairie green, 
A home on the boundless waste !” 


The soil is ready to till, and but few weeds grow for the 
first two or three years. AsI have before said, corn is 
planted and grown without using the hoe: the horse and 
plow do the cultivating. 


The Realities of a Pioneer Life —Obstacles to be Sur- 
mounted —The Reward in Store. 


These are but faint outlines of opening a farm in the 
West. The immigrant will find trials and hardships 
spring up around, unlooked for in the old settlement. He 
will find that his ability to labor is not as great in his new, 
unacclimated Borne, as where he came from: the scarcity 
of labor, the distance from towns, villages, and market, will 
throw obstacles in 1 the way of his progress, and he may 
very naturally expect, in a change of climate, sickness in 
his family ; and “the ills.that life is heir to,” will, perhaps, 
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tread closely upon his heels, and often make him sigh for 
i leeks and the garlics”’ he left behind him. There 
oe no ancy work in a frontier life, except to him who is 

veaned from the world at an early age, and assumes the 
ey iy pa “life of a savage. It may do for the intelligent and enter- 
= nig aS tae our eastern cities to build for themselves fancied 
*” cot ges upon our western lands while they are gorged with 
the pleasures of a city life; but the stern reality of a fron- 
tier life will not be all sunshine and happiness; there is 
labor to be done to enjoy it; there is care and toil, priva- 
tions and sufferings, universally attendant upon any one’s 
settlement in the new portions of the West; and he who 
leaves the luxuries of the East and moves to the West, 
expecting to realize the fancied sketches of rural felicity, 
will be most sadly disappointed. But let him surmount 
these obstacles, and he can make himself a home that will 
yield him a rich and lasting harvest. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SKETCHES BY TRAVELLING CONTRIBUTORS—A 
STRANGER’S IMPRESSIONS, ETC. 


Tue following graphic description of the interior of the 
State is from “Sketches on Iowa,” contributed by Mrs. 


Frances D. Gage to the New York ‘pneu in the summer 
of 1854: 
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“Trip from Burlington to Oskaloosa— Impressions upon, 
and Expressions by, Explorers of Iowa. 


“T have just risen from the perusal of a long and inte- | 


resting letter from ‘Our Own Reporter,’ to The Tribune, 
dated St. Paul, June 8th, 1854, and have responded ‘True’ 


to all the glowing descriptions of the beauty, fertility, and : 


magnitude of the country bordering upon the Upper Mis- 
sissippi; and feeling that the beauty, fertility, and excel- 
lence of the interior, are fully equal, if not superior, 
to the borders, I am impelled to give you a few jottings by 
the way of a journey just ended, from Burlington to Oska- 
loosa, and thence back to Keokuk. We had no great 
party to give eclat to our goings or comings; no music nor 
dancing, no celebrations, no festivals nor feasting, to gild 
with rainbow hues the surrounding landscape; but of speech- 
making we had plenty, and an endless variety ; as good and 
sensible, too, perhaps, as if spoken by lips quivering with 
the excitement of pride, ambition, or sparkling Catawba, 
and falling upon ears as capable of appreciation, as those 


_ dulled by hurry, sensuality, bustle, and fatigue. My busi- 


ness was to lecture on Tempcrance and ‘ Woman’s Rights’ 
to the people, and of course I had time, in my few days of 
leisure at the towns by the way, to learn somewhat of the 
country; and changing my travelling companions every 
few miles of my journey brought me in contact with all 
classes and kinds of people, from the immovable Dutchman 
to the cute Yankee speculator; and from stage-coach 
speeches we will draw our ideas of the impression made 
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upon the explorers by this interesting country. ‘ Well, 


this is e’en-a-jest the garden of Eden, anyhow!’ broke out 


an old man from Maine, who had been studying the land- 
| scape for some hours in silence. He was ‘hunting homes 
for his boys.” _ 

“<Bless my stars, mother, look at that! exclaimed a 

loquacious New-Yorker to his better-half, who seemed look- 
ing back, like Lot’s wife, to the worn-out lands of Oswego. 
‘Don’t that make your mouth water? These corn-fields 
look as if fifty years old; nota stump norastone. Look 
at that fellow plowing. His horse walks as if he had no- 
thing behind him. What a furrow he rolls up! soft asa 
garden-plat, rich as a stable-yard.’ 

“<T’ll give it up,’ says a stately Canadian. ‘I have 
been looking all the way from Paris, in Canada, through 
Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin for something better, and it 
has grown better all the way; but better than this is no 
use: I’ll give it up. Come, wife, let’s get out and go 
back. You wanted clear streams, and here they are. J 
wanted timber, stone, and prairie, and I’ve found them all. 
Let’s go back, gather up the chicks, and come to Iowa.’ 

‘“«¢'They tell’d us this wus little the puttyest place this 
side o’ sundown, but I thought it half gas; but by shucks 
they didn’t tell half on’t. . Uncle Nate told us we’d 
never want to go back to Monroe.’ 

“¢T reckon we won’t neither,’ says a stout young man to 
his cherry-cheeked wife; putting his hand, at the same 
time, near a side-pocket, where, probably, the treasure was 
secreted that was to purchase a new home. 
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“¢ Magnificent—grand—beautiful !’ ejaculated the gen- 
tleman “in gloves, with the linen coat over his broadcloth ; 
‘these lands will be worth ten dollars an acre in five years, 
every rood of them. Ten years will make this country 
equal to the most favored sections of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, or Ohio. Look ; is not that splendid? rolling prairie, 
just enough to drain it; vale, hill, woodland, park, lawn, 
grove, meadow, field, shrubbery, and garden, and all in 
luxuriant bloom and beauty from Nature’s own hand; 
brooks, running over pebbly beds, gushing springs, or wells 
easily made, of clear and sparkling water. Is it not beau- 
tiful ?” 

“<¢ Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful! echo the ladies. 


‘¢ Beau-ti-ful!’ answers the quail from the topmost rail» 


of that stake-and-rider fence around that magnificent field 
of rye. 

“<< Beau-t-iful, beautiful !’ whistles the whippoorwill at 
mid-day, in the dark grove of elms and oaks by the way- 
side. He had only changed his dolorous note to suit the 
sunshine. 

“¢Towa for me!’ says the young wife. 

“¢ Bright and beautiful as a fairy dream! says the 
merry maiden. 

*¢ Now, ladies and gentlemen,’ says an ela stranger — 
old—he had been ten years in lowa—‘if you are so taken 
with this, just hold on. Don’t cry out till you get up 
about Oskaloosa, and round about there; up into Mehaska, 
Marion, Warren, Lucas, Monroe, Madison, and so on, clear 


out to Council Bluffs; such land for farming is not any- 
7* 
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where else on this Continent — not even in California —I 
have seen it all.’ 

“¢Can’t beat Clark, Union, Adams, Montgomery, and 
Mills,’ replies another voice. 

“« Well, gentlemen, it is all good; and it is pretty hard 
to tell which is best.’ 

“Such is the tone of conversation among the explorers 
of this new country on the steamers, which at this season 
navigate the Des Moines River, and in the coaches. On 
roads where, three years ago, a coach twice a week was 
ample, now, two lines a day are required, and six or seven 
coaches, frequently, to carry the passengers. 

x 


“Mount Pleasant, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, Knox- 
ville, and Pella—Groves and Parks—Fruit and Vege- 
tables — Timber — Geology. 


“ Mount Pleasant is a flourishing town, twenty-five miles 
from Burlington (reached by a plank road), contains 1200 
inhabitants, and will have a railroad through it in less than 
a year—good churches and good people. 

“ Fairfield, the seat of justice of Jefferson (are is 
twenty-five miles from Mount Pleasant. Here are 1500 
people, and everything active, vigorous, and progressive. 
Twenty-five miles further on is Ottumwa, built upon a fine 
slope on the Des Moines. It has been a little stagnant for 
a year or two, on account of the suspension of the Des 
Moines improvement, which is now about to be renewed by 
an eastern company, and will be speedily completed; for 
when any country demands a work that will pay as well 
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as this will, there will always be found men and capital to 


do it.** Oskaloosa, the county-seat of Mahaska, is on the ‘ 
prairie; the Des Moines is four miles distant, upon one side, 
and the south fork of Skunk River two miles, on the other. . 


It is thus bordered on either side by living streams and heavy 
timber. Ten years since, it was made the seat of justice; 
then a place where a few settlers had reared their cabins, 
seeing, with prophetic eye, what must follow. Now, it has : 
from 2000 to 2500 inhabitants, and 100 buildings, it is 
said, will be erected this season. Every house and room 
is full, and every day brings new accessions to their num- 
bers. The railroad will pass through this beautiful town 
in less than two years. Knoxville, the county-seat of = 
Marion, is a village of 1500 inhabitants. Pella, where a ~ wa 
colony of Hollanders located six or eight years ago, near 
the border of Marion, has now its 600 people. A conven- 
tion was there held the last week in May, and arrangements 
made for erecting a College under the patronage of the 
Baptist denomination. At Oskaloosa, they have now a 
Normal School. At Fairfield and Mount Pleasant, Female 
Seminaries and Colleges are in process of erection. The 
dwellers in the East have, as yet, no conception of this 
beautiful State, its present improvements, its progress, or 
its resources. | 
‘‘The prairies are high and rolling, and bordered with 
timber. In many places Nature seems to have laid out the 
farm expressly for man’s use, and cleared the meadow, 
corn-field, and orchard, leaving no stump, tree, or bush to 
interfere with the plow, covering it with deep and matted 
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roots of grass to preserve the soil and enrich it for future 
use. Groves and parks surround it; running streams and 
brooks, rippling merrily over pebbles and sand, refresh it ; 
shrubbery and underbrush supply the new beginners with 
rich fruits — plums of fine quality, resembling the apricot, 
wild cherries, gooseberries, smooth and large, blackberries, 
raspberries, strawberries, grapes; all of superior quality to 
those growing wild in the middle States, and in quantities 
inexhaustible. Potatoes, both sweet and Irish, are very 
fine ; corn, magnificent; and all agree in one thing — that 
one-half of the labor will produce a better crop than in the 
farming lands of Ohio. 

“Here, then, by the side or under the cover of one of 
those rare qld groves, the farmer may make his home, 
break up his prairie land, and in three years have his farm 
under better cultivation than in hilly woodland countries in 
fifteen. Apple and peach trees come to maturity very soon, 
and good nurseries are now to be found in many places. 
At Pella there is a very fine one, as well as a garden, 
owned by the learned and gentlemanly Mr. Scottel, who 
takes great pleasure in giving information to travellers. 
Timber, such as oak, walnut, hickory, maple, elm, and ash, 
is abundant. There are few large prairies — five or six 
miles is the widest, oftener one or two, and still oftener less. 
Limestone, freestone, and stone-coal, without stint, and here 
and there quarries of a species of beautiful marble, made 
of marine deposits and shells, are found. Every necessary 
or comfort of life is here produced, or may be produced 
without difficulty or expense. 
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“The Des Moines River Improvement —Napoleon, Farm- 
ington, Keosauqua—The People of lowa—Her Laws— 
Lhe most Progressive and best Improved State in the 
Union —Advice to Eastern People—Iowa the Eden of 
America. 


“The Des Moines River improvement offers great facili- 
ties for mills and manufactories, and the towns already 
started, where dams have been erected, give evidence of a 
prosperous future. At Napoleon may be found a woolen 
factory, with men and women busily engaged in doing good 
work. Their machinery is very good, but they have but 
just begun. A flour-mill, too, gives out its cheerful hum. | 
Farmington is a pleasant town, twenty-five miles from 
Keokuk. Here a fine bridge spans the Des Moines, Jead- 
ing the way to Keosauqua, the seat of justice of Van Buren 
County, also a flourishing village. ButI might fill columns, 


and yet not get to the end of these flourishing new towns, 
springing up, as it were, by magic, between night and 


morning. 
“But the people—what of the people? exclaim your : 
readers; what are they? Shall I say what I think? The ; 


people are the strong, earnest, energetic, right-thinking and 

right-feeling people of the land. Its founders must have ' 
been wiser than most men, or they would not in the begin- 
ning have recognised all grog-shops as nuisances, and have 
made the vender of ardent spirits liable for his own transgres- 
sions. They must have been more just than common men, : 
or they would not at first have secured the property rights | 
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of the wife, and made her the joint guardian, with her 
husband, of her children. They must have been men 
more humane than common, or they would not have secured 
the homestead to the family. These good laws have led 
those of other States who wish to be wise, just, and humane, 
to become the dwellers of this fair land. Hence I hesitate 
not to say that it is the most moral and progressive, as well 
as the best-improved State, of its age, in all our country. 
The people of the Hast must cease to think of Iowa as 
‘way out West.’ It is but half past one out here — not 
yet fashionable dinner-time; and the people who last year, 
or last week, or even day before yesterday, left New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, or Ohio, with the last 
Harper or Putnam in their pocket, the last Tribune in 
their hand, the last fashion on their heads and shoulders, 
and the last reform in their hearts, are very much the same 
“people in Iowa that their neighbors found them at home, 
only that a new country, log cabins, and little deprivations 
call out all their latent powers, cultivate the fallow grounds 


of heart and feelings, make them more free, more earnest, 


-more charitable; in fact, expand, enlarge, and fit them all 


- the better for life and its duties. Why will people live 
_ pent up in cities, amid the dust, and smoke, and din, while 


there is here so much of beauty, freshness, and utility un- 
appropriated. ‘There are millions of hands wanting acres, 
and millions of acres wanting hands.’ True, Iowa may be 


_ said to be yet in its log-cabinage, but what of that? Ten 


years ago, the farmer of Marion went sixty miles to mill. 
What now? Steam mills are at their very doors. Then, 
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as my sister said, for weeks I saw not a woman’s face. Now, 
from my door, I count the friendly, cheerful smoke of 
twenty home-fires. We ate and slept in these cabins. 
There was peace, plenty, and cheerfulness. 


“Not one —1.t one desponding wife or mother did we 
find; not one willing to go back and live in the old States. 


ae =) 


‘Look,’ they would exclaim, ‘at our corn, our young or- 
chard ; our cows are so fine, our chickens are almost Shang- 
hais, our gardens astonish us ; we can afford to live cramped 
ourselves for houseroom when everything else expands so 
fast. We shall build in a year or two, when we get our ’ 
plans laid.” Fourth-rate lawyers, doctors, and ministers 
will do well to remember that the people of Iowa have not = 
yet forgotten the sound of the voices of the good and great 
they have left behind. Merchants need not take old goods 
to Iowa, nor faded belles flatter themselves that last year’s | 
fashions will answer. ‘Anything’ won’t ‘do out West’ q ; 
any more. I went, with other ladies, to a political meeting 

at Oskaloosa to hear the free-soil Whig nominee for Governor 
talk to the dear people. The men looked just like men — 
elsewhere, only they were a little more civil and genteel, 


a 
and did not make quite so general a spittoon of the Court- ‘ be Pi 
House; and I did not see one that leaned towards drunk-. 4 “— 
enness, though the house was full. I went to church; fine &# 


astrals, polished walnut, and crimson velvet made the pulpit 
look like home; ladies rustled rich brocades, or flitted in 
lawns as natural as life. The only point of difference that 
struck me was, that their bonnets, with a few exceptions, — 
did not hang so exactly upon nothing as at the Hast; pro- 
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bably because there was less of nothing to hang on. Then 
rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, and free, vigorous steps, were 
every-day affairs. Altogether, the women were very 
healthy ; and the children, poor little vulgar things—taking 
after their mothers, as children always will—looked as 
though they had all the air and sunshine they needed, and 
would positively be so unfashionable as to live (nine-tenths 
of them) through the second summer, and be men and 
women, despite teething, chin-coughs, mumps, and measles. 

“ Burlington and Keokuk are important towns, but too 
well known and understood in their infant prosperity to 

need comment. It would require a chapter to give them 
their due. I hope your reporter, who was at Keokuk 
while we were there, will do them justice. 

“To sum up all, this is the most beautiful country that 
I have ever seen; and when the hand of active industry 
and energy has overcome the difficulties necessari:y attend- 
ant upon a new country, and art and wealth have embel- 
lished what nature has made so grand, it will be, as the old 
man said, ‘almost the garden of: America.’ ”’ 


A Srrancer’s Impressions oF Iowa. 

The following was communicated to the Progressive Era 
by a former citizen of Illinois: 

“Tt is only within a few weeks that I became an unvill- 
ing resident of this State. I say unwilling, because the 
attachment I felt for my native State and its institutions 
was so strong, that the idea of severing the connection 


predisposed me to disparage the advantages of that State 
dg” oes 
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which was to cause the separation. I had heard glowing 
accounts of Iowa, and, though interested in her success, 
was more solicitous for the welfare of Illinois, and some- 
what inclined to exaggerate her natural advantages, when 
zompared with those of other States. I knew that in many 
parts, as a farming country, Illinois was unexceptionable, 
and that the natural scenery was good; indeed, I often 
thought it impossible that her beautiful rolling prairies 
could be surpassed; but, to confess the truth, so far as I 
can judge of the natural advantages of a State from out- 
ward appearances, I must give Iowa the preference. very 
step of my trip through the State has contributed some- 
thing to the formation of this conclusion in spite of my 
resolye to be displeased. Even now a glance from my 
window discloses a scene I have rarely beheld equalled : 
just before me the high, rolling prairie, is stretching away 
for miles, and rising higher and higher in the distance, 
until the green of its bosom afar up grows dim, and scems 
almost lost in the blue of the sky. Flanking the prairie on 
either side, and cutting across in various directions, are large 
strips of timber, which, ten years ago, were the homes of wild 
deer and the hunting-grounds of the Indian. Still nearer, 
and passing through our beautiful and populous village, the 
Cedar River takes its way ; as lovely and romantic a stream 
as any to which Burns, or Campbell, or Moore has ever 
given celebrity in verse, nor wanting in many of those 
thrilling legends which have heretofore furnished the foun 
dations of some of our best poetical effusions.” 

~ =e bat is from a series of letters descriptive of a 
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journey from Council Bluffs to 


former editor of the Ohio State ournal : 
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“Fort ae Moines — The Dn Pe 4 * 
Moines River Improvement. — md 5 


“ Before beginning my trip westward, I took the sare .” + 
that region, aud studied the geography | of the country, and 
the locations of certain towns, with reference to pro- 
bable future. The result of this examination ‘was, that 
from their natural positions, Fort Des Moines was destined _ 
to be the greaty city in central oe Council Bluffs the great 
city in western Jowa. The only remaining question i in my 
mind was, whether they had a rich fertile country about 
them, that would back up and support a city. This is 
indispensable, and to this question I paid particular atten- 
tion. In other letters I have expressed my opinion of the 
future of Council Bluffs. I am now ready to say what I 
think of Fort Des Moines. 

“The River Des Moines is the great river of Iowa. It 
is fully as large as the Muskingum, the largest river in 
Ohio, and in many striking particulars reminds me of that 
stream. Rising in the northwest part of the State, it tra- 
verses its territory to the extreme southeast corner. About 

half way up it, and where the Raccoon River intersects it 
from the west, the city of Fort Des Moines has its locality. 
Like Pittsburg, the town plat is on a beautiful tract of 
land, being the point or tongue between these two rivers. 
Several hundred acres of level, dry, bottom-land, afford a 
fine location for a town. The hills back are very beautiful, 
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any most faerie | sites for residences. On 
oie m, a fine ¢ ‘act, Mi hteanding a most splendid 
- view, | he sche set. aplirt by the proprietor as a donation for 
“the site ¢ of the State House when the people move the 
i" “capital of the State ore as they will undoubtedly do in 
~ due time. ~The town is finely laid off. The lots are 66 
feet, by 132. The streets are generally 80 feet in width. 
There are not many prominent ie ae yet, as the town 

is quite new. It has been but two ‘or three years since it 
began to feel its importance, ‘and to start in its career to a 

_ higher’ position. No part of the town is yet compactly 
built; and the question which are to be the business streets, 
appears to be quite as much an open one as it is at Council 
Bluffs. The Davenport Railroad passes through this place. 

It is to cross the Des Moines on a substantial bridge, and 
continue a west course, through the north of the centre of 

the town, to its dep6t grounds, which have been procured, 

and which are ample for the purpose. Owners of property 

near the railroad and depédt think that it is to be the seat 
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of future business, while others, holding property elsewhere, 
are equally certain that it will be nearer the point. Time 
alone will settle the dispute. 

“ Fort Des Moines was for many years a military post in 
the midst of the Indian country, and it is only within a 
short time that it has begun to improve. It has about the 
same population as Council Bluffs — from 1500 to 2000 — 
but the land-speculation fever rages there much more 
severely than at the Bluffs. City lots sell high, and there 
is quite a traffic going on in town property, out lots, &e. 
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Many persons go there to invest, but leave, thinking that. 
real estate is entirely beyond its value. It is no doubt 
true, that persons who would otherwise settle and build 
there are sometimes driven off by the high price of lots. 
When I presented this view of this subject to some of the 
citizens, the answer was, ‘How can we help it? People 
from abroad come here and offer us these high prices for 
our property. It is their fault; not ours.’ I confess there 
was plausibility in the response, but it did not in the least 
remove the difficulty. , 

‘‘ Fort Des Moines has an abundance of timber about it; 
also good building stone, of lime and sand formation. It 
has also an abundance of coal; and the soil of the entire 
country is exceedingly rich and productive. It has about 
it one of the richest farming sections of the State; and, 
with all these advantages, it must make a city of some im- 
portance. ‘The railroads of the Des Moines Valley and the 
Davenport Road make it a point. It is at the head of 
navigation on the Des Moines. Steamboats ply between 
here and Keokuk during several months; and the great 
work of improving it by slack-water navigation is again 
about to be resumed. It requires twenty-nine dams and 
locks; but the General Government has appropriated about 
a million acres of land, and a company of energy and high 
character have undertaken the work. I think Fort Des 
Moines is destined to be the most important inland town of 
the State.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
RAILROADS. 


THERE are several very important railroad lines projected, 
some of which are partly under contract, and others of 
which may not be built for years. Three different lines 
have been explored and surveyed, commencing at Davenport, 


as follows: 

One from Davenport, through Muscatine, thence through 
the northern part of Louisa County, and through Wash- 
ington, Keokuk, Mahaska, Marjon, Warren, Madison, 
Adair, Adams, and Montgomery Counties, to the Missouri 
River, near the mouth of the Platte. 

Another from Davenport, through Scott, Johnson, Iowa, 
Powesheik, Jasper, Polk, Dallas, Guthrie, Audubon, and 
Shelby Counties, to the Missouri River, in Pottawattamie 
County. 

A third line, from Muscatine, through Cedar and Lime 
Counties, to Cedar Rapids, with a view to the further con- 
tinuation of the line northwestwardly, into the Territory 
of Minnesota. 

These explorations were made under the direction of 
Henry Farnam, Chief Engineer; and in December, 1852, 
an association was formed, under the general laws of Iowa. 
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The routes embraced in the Articles of Association are, 
a line from Davenport, by way of Muscatine, to the south- 
ern or western boundary of Iowa; and northwardly, by 
way of Cedar Rapids, up the Cedar Valley to the north 
line of the State of Iowa; thus combining, in one organ- 
ization, a system of railroads for central Iowa, whose eastern 
terminus shall be the bridge over the Mississippi River at 
Davenport. Those portions of these roads between Daven- 
port and Iowa City, and between Muscatine and Oskaloosa, 
are under contract, and will be ready for the cars sometime 
during the coming summer. The line from Muscatine to 
Cedar Rapids has been permanently located, and that por- 
tion of it which forms a junction with the Davenport Road 
is nearly ready for the cars; so that Muscatine will be in 
connection with the main line to New York City as soon 
as the track is laid from Davenport to the junction. 

The Chief Engineer says of the country, “In November 
last, in company with John B. Jervis, Esq., Consulting 
Engineer, James Archibald, Hsq., a distinguished engineer, 
General George B. Sargeant, of Davenport, and the Hon. 
N. B. Judd, of Chicago, I passed over the line from Iowa 
City to Fort Des Moines, and thence down the ‘divide’ 
between the Des Moines and Skunk, to Oskaloosa, and from 
Oskaloosa, through Keokuk, Washington, and Louisa 
Counties, to Muscatine. The whole country on both routes 
is one of unsurpassed beauty and fertility. Since then, I 
have passed over the line from Muscatine to Cedar Rapids. 
No more beautiful or productive region of country can be 
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found in the Union. ' There is literally no waste land to be 
found, and the settlements are such that a railroad would 
be immediately productive. The entire land on each of 
the routes from Davenport to Fort Des Moines, from Mus- 
eatine to Oskaloosa, and from Muscatine to Cedar Rapids, 
has been all purchased of the Government, and the State 
of Iowa is settling with a rapidity unparalleled in the history 
of any State.” 

The Mississippi Bridge, now being built at Davenport, 
connects the Chicago and Rock Island, and the Mississippi 
railroads ; making one continuous line, without interruption 
or break of guage, from Chicago to the Missouri River. 
The people of Iowa, Western Minnesota, and those who 
are to cultivate the fertile soil of Nebraska, will never con- 
sent to be shut out from the Atlantic and the great Western 
lakes by any pretended obstruction which a bridge built on 
the plan proposed may offer. The bridge will span the 
Mississippi on the Rapids, where the current is compressed 
to a narrow space, so that boats, to strike the piers on 
either side, would first have to surmount rocks which Na- 
ture has had fixed as impediments to navigation for centu- 
ries, and of which the proposed improvement of the Rapids 
does not contemplate the removal. Simply a skeleton 
railroad bridge, the draw will always be up, save when the 
cars are actually crossing; which never can occur when a 
steamboat is passing, except by the grossest negligence. 
For the reasons thus concisely given, we argue that this 
bridge will prove no obstruction to the navigation of the 


river, 
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The estimated cost of the before-mentioned lines, for 
grading and bridging, track superstructure, equipments, 
station buildings, engineering and contingencies, are as fol- 


lows: 
; Average 
Division. Dist. Miles. Cost. per Mile. 
Davenport to Iowa City ...... 54-92 $1,516,790-00 $27,618-00 
Iowa City to Fort Des Moines 119-00 3,554,870-00 29,873.00 
Muscatine to Oskaloosa...... 95:27 2,557,500-:00 26,845.00 


Muscatine to Cedar Rapids.. 62-64 1,493,250-:00 23,839.00 
Making, in the aggregate, $9,122,410-00 


Several other railroad lines are proposed, and in part 
under contract, which we will mention: 

The Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, being a 
continuation of the Chicago and Burlington Railroad, 
passes west, through the centres of Henry, Jefferson, Wa- 
pello, Monroe, Lucas, Clarke, Union, Adams, Montgomery, 
and Mills Counties, striking the Missouri opposite the 
mouth of the Big Platte, or Nebraska River, some twenty- 
five ‘miles below Council Bluffs. This road is under con- 
tract to Wapello County, and the prospects of an early 

~ completion are good. Burlington has recently had railroad 
connection with Chicago, “through by daylight.” 

The Lyons Central Railroad, a continuation of the Chi- 
eago Air Line Railroad, passes west from Lyons, through 
Clinton and Cedar Counties, to Iowa City, in Johnson 
County, where it connects with the Mississippi and Mis. 
souri Railroad. This road was all under contract, and con- 
siderable work done at different points; but its progress 
has been suspended for some months. We understand that 


* 
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a new company has resumed the enterprise, and are hasten- 
ing it to an early completion. 

The Northern Iowa Railroad, a continuation of the Il- 
linois Central, is projected from Dubuque west, through the 
Counties of Dubuque, Delaware, Buchanan, Blackhawk, 


‘Grundy, Hardin, Webster, Calhoun, Sac, Ida, and Wood- 


bury, striking the Missouri at Floyd’s Bluffs, at the mouth 
of the Big Sioux River. A branch of this road is also 
projected to run from Delhi, in Delaware County, north, 
through Clayton, Fayette, and Winnesheik, to St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

A line connecting with the Chicago and Mississippi Rail- 
road (which reaches the Missouri in Carroll County, Illi- 
nois), is projected to pass through Jackson, Jones, Linn, 
Benton, Tama, Marshall, Story, Boone, Greene, Carroll, and 
Crawford, striking the Missouri in Mahona County. 

A line running as a continuation of the North Missouri 
Railroad enters the State in Davis County, passing through — 
Appanoose, Lucas, and Warren, to Fort Des Moines, cross- 
ing the Burlington and Missouri Railroad at Chariton, the 
Muscatine and Platte Valley Railroad at Indianolo, and — 
connecting with the Mississippi and Missouri Railroad at 
Fort Des Moines. A portion of this road is under contract, 
and we are informed will be pushed through as rapidly as 
circumstances will admit A branch of this line leaves 
Fort Madison, passing through Lee, Van Buren, and Davis, 
connecting with the Northern Missouri and Des Moines 
Railroad in Appanoose County. 

The Des Moines Valley Railroad is to leave the Missis- 
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sippi i teeokak, passing through Lee, Van Buren, Jeffer- 
son, Wapello, Mahaska, Marion, and Jasper, to Fort Des 
Moines, there connecting with two east and west lines. 
This is considered by many as being one of the most im- 
portant routes, as the Des Moines Valley, in mineral and 
agricultural productions, is the richest valley in the 
State. 

Another line, as a continuation of the Philadelphia and 
Fort Wayne Air Line Railroad, to leave the Mississippi 
at the mouth of the Iowa River, passing through Louisa 
and Washington Counties, connecting at Washington with 
the Muscatine and Oskaloosa Railroad, has been proposed. 

A preliminary survey has been made of a railroad from 
Keokuk to Davenport, via Montrose, West Point, Mount 
Pleasant, Columbus City, and Muscatine; the entire dis- 
tance being 702 miles. The estimated cost of this road, 
including furniture, depdts, fencing, Xc., is $1,911,934. 
This is one of the many roads which will seek the bridge 
at Davenport as the Mississippi crossing. 

We doubt not that those railroad lines penetrating inte 
the State, which are continuations of roads from the Hast 
and South, will be pushed forward to an eaily con:pletion. 

The construction of the several roads reaching from Chi- 
cago towards the Mississippi River demonstrates that rail- 

roads may be constructed through a country of prairie on 
the line of emigration, and yield a profit as soon and as far 


as opened. The receipts of the Chicago and Rock Island 


~ ~ Road from the 10th of July to the 10th of January 


yp 


were $710, 688-86. Running expenses for the same time, 
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$440,764:86; leaving a balance of $270,894. The whole 
number of passengers passing over the road for the five 
months ending December Ist, amounted to 168,824; total 
amount of freight transported during the same time, 49,734 


tons. 

We give the statistics of this road, because it was the 
first which reached the Mississippi, and reliable facts could 
be more easily obtained. Nor is this railroad an exception 
—each of the Chicago and Mississippi, and the Galena and 
Chicago lines, pay well as far as completed. 


The Mississippi Railroad Bridge. 


The great Railroad Bridge crossing the Mississippi at 
Davenport is steadily progressing, and the greater part of 
the masonry is completed. Its entire length will be 5832 
feet, consisting of spans of 250 feet each, exclusive of 
bearings. The river is divided into two channels at this 
point by the beautiful isle, Rock Island. The main channel 
is on the Iowa side, the second channel upon the Illinois 
side of the river. That portion of the bridge over the 
main channel is 1583 feet in length. The circular-shaped 
draw-pier, which stands near the centre of this channel, is 
40 feet in height, 46 feet in diameter at the founpgion, ; 


and 387 at the top. A 


On each side of the draw-pier is a draw of 120 fet, 


¥ 
working on the rotary principle; making, in all, a clear 


Sep 


space of 240 feet for the passage of river craft. These 
draws are open at all times, save when a train is due; and 


~ 
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even in that case, if a boat is in sight, it will have the 
preference. 

The average height of the bridge is 30 feet above low 
water. 

Besides the draw-pier, there are five others. These are 
oblong in shape, and measure, at their base, 57 feet by 16 
to 18; at their top, 24 feet by 7 to 10. 

There are two abutments, one on the island and one on 
the Iowa shore, containing together about six thousand 
yards of masonry. 

This bridge connects with a huge embankment, built 
over the lower point of the island, which lies very low, 
containing 125,000 cubic yards of earth, and costing forty 
thousand dollars. At the west end, this embankment con- 
nects with another bridge, of less dimensions, over the I- 
linois channel of the Mississippi. This lesser bridge has 
two piers, and three spans, of 150 feet each, all constructed 
in the same style, and upon the same principle, as those 
of the bridge over the main channel. 

The entire length of the two bridges and the intervening 
embankment is 5,832 feet. The cost of the entire work 
will be. $260,000. The bridges are being built for a single 
track. Their wooden work will be of pine and oak. Mr. 
John Warner has the contract for the masonry and grading, 
and Messrs. Stone and Boomer for the superstructure. The 
contractors are all energetic men, and are doing the work 
with the utmost fidelity. The bridges are built according 
to Howe’s improved patent, and when completed will be 
models of strength and beauty. 
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This Great Bridge has naturally attracted attention from 
every part of the Union. The design is indeed a colossal 
one, and. one which can only be accomplished by men of 
stout hearts and of iron nerve. For many long years the 
Mississippi has been considered an insuperable obstacle to 
the continuity of all great thoroughfares, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Happily for the best interests of the West, 
and indeed, the whole world of commerce, a rare combina- 
tion of natural facilities at this point, of the resources of 
modern science, of eastern capital, and of western enter- 
prise, has made the project practicable, and insured its com- 
pletion within the present year. Its opening will mark a 
new era in the history of Commerce, and in the annals of 
the Great West. * 


CHAPTER XIV. 


RAILROAD DISTANCES ON THE VARIOUS LINES, CONNECT- 
ING CHICAGO WITH THE STATE OF IOWA. 


Cuicaco AND Rock IsLanp Seneca...... pedieensean ype KU 
Rat Roap. Marseilles........ heeprert re ee 
From Chicago to Miles. Ottawa...» basose nen Vorgive 8 
SMECLNOD, npoeinviesalirevarede 6 NGGLGS: erseedaedncndensattearetenteD. 
Blue Tsland., -occveseeetss ome OD Dia Ballets <cavdesasslouneencne 5 
BOMend so vesssscaciosener venaes 8 (il. Central RR. crosses). q 
Mokena ......... reg! PALE care xnsdedsavsiadsatsiensdes 1 
HOMO ves. Vaawasiceracceinesese lL PRROUC OM  aeeiecnt tis sen reseete 10 
Mincoka; iccvoompieperanaens 10 Bureau Junction ........04. 4 
Morris...... sdgunasseaentaans Creme. at MSHA Way avensaseanedtcoteea: 9 
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Pond Creek........ er 
Sheffield......... Jeeves sine ee) 
CAME WAD weve ivess cacccescccence i 
Genesed....e.e0e secdusceeciees 13 
Colona ...... sce bboateaataee a2 el0 
INTOUING ccc dasoncee en Oe Pen ea te) 
Rock Island ..... cieadecaaseseen re 
Motalacccsdese Sr 181 


Davenport opposite side 
of River. 


Curcaco, BuRLIneToN AND 
Quincy Raiz Roap. 
From Chicago to 4 Miles. 
Oak Ridges ...ccce cs cccsonees 
Cottage Hill....... siegescnees 
Babcock’s Grove...seeveeeee 
Danby ...rcrcveeesvec ceeeleeaws 
IWHESEOD cc. .ctevevccceaccee . 
Wintichd 2.c.<cccases seen naseee 


Batavia ....0.ssereveeeceeeeee . 
ATILOTA .o0eecees esceee estes gees 
Montgomery ....... tu eeceee 
QEWE BO Caccccsccavccsnsceccece 
Bristol ioc. cies teaceuncensseve 


on 

fal 

5 

ic} 

co 

ch 

° 

5 
Awnnwawawnwhd » wom 


MOM ONAUR  etkvcocacccccacece 
WW BVOTLY eqtecnttccrn sccceenses 
Marl rence Wer vevede suVecveeesce 
Mendota..ccaccccses avelies e 
(Crosses Illinois Central). 
APN EtON 6.55 vesesees seaeee 
DOVGE scenvaattseiveenad elie 
PRIN COLON wiskiie ev eore esses 
AW Yaniet. vasasstenwsceyeectels 
Fronch Grove..cosescssdevee 
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Nephonset.i-dcccdeesecasram 7 


Kewanee .......0000. Hacarss 
GAlOY treaccacricoscendes fe-teatls 8 
Wialtitit.as.cosce-onessesenocncs meno 
Wiaitace s...0c.ssscesteac tapes ie ee 
GralOSDULE «son. ccaed eoncan= ace 8 
Monmouth........ eaeootearse 8 
Young America ..........+. 8 
Miss. River, opposite Bur- 
TNgtON .ccccveccsccescoceas 18 
TPOUAL weccbaaqnensaseceene 203 


DISTANCES ON THE CHICAGO 
anp Drxon Rain Roan. 


From Chicago to Miles. 
Oak Ridge... cece SO 

Cottage Hill.........00. 8 16 
Babcock’s Grove... 4 20 
Danby ...... Renets vise vens 2 22 
SWEHERTOM cerwosevncubencs 3. ae 
Winfield......00» Sevateseet Meee: Sena 
PUNOWON. .ccecncaresevecsa OT Goe 
Geneva .o..ceeee bicccaseass = LOE OO 
Blackberry ........ esncee 4 
TiOGR sic gctccalsseseseeusacs, (O00 
COUTHSNG cece crescre OO 
Do Kalboics lice tcctccs « 3 68 
DOMED sovce cece venues eee bo 
TaN vedere. Mc osanee sous 6 72 
Ogle ...... Retire wukoees 8 80 
Franklin ........ Sassi Teen 
Taylorcsraicevseseciens 4 91 
DIKOR deren ieiecesvinceee “A” O65 


A continuation of this 
line, called the Missis- 
sippi and Rock River 
Junction RR. is in pro- 
gress of construction, 


ze 
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and will probably be Marengo w.esseserees 4. 66 
completed~this season. Garden Prairie........ 6 72 
The stations thereon Belvidere...... Reaneunay 6 78 
are: Cherry Valley......... 6 84 
Sterling, ROCKIOrd .y.cavaee Secne ton) BBP Y 
Unionville, Winnebago....... Reosuen 24) ou 
UTE GI i ceeascsse anne 86 Pecatonica... - 7 106 
— INGNAGD Gacccesscscuess & LIA: 
Making a distance of, say, 181 Breeportsivccosensca T1299 
miles from Chicago tothe Mis- | Bleroy........ eee 8 129 
sissippi River by this route. LOR Ssesescanecunsesashey oe TOS 
INO EAiteawasaing oso6 cehe en 7 141 
DISTANCE ON THE GALENA AND Wiairbenigysee.ck crore neees 4 145 
Cricaco Rat Road. Apple Riveré.....000.: 6 151 
From Chicago to Miles. Scales Mound......... 8 159 
Junction (See foregoing Council Hil........... & 164 
RU orocrveticta. 30 GATHER cee ssslensens sete 7 171 
WEIS cesiosscaseoosincs BBB Duanlertity ese cascnwevecns 10 181 
CUNEO ssnctesecevesccns “4 OO This road is intended to 
Elgin,...... jelsereescnsies OER connect with the Northern 
GEIB OTE Sisaseccssmassen. 0 BO Iowa RR. projected from Du- 
Huntley’s secccease coves 56 55 buque west towards the Mis- 
Gigi scercscigey cenkenc 7 92 souri. 


DiIsTANCES ON THE Mrississippr1 AND Missourr Rain Roan. 
First General Division, from Davenport to Council Bluffs. 


From Davenport to Miles. 
WiOlGiitcrreccssrad axcasovde cach cstcn seonasionseessa caettomm mc 
HAR OSIND dsanaslecnsstesysiern suateb nennapa unanasemansecel wnLte 


DURA, ania nigtuonea te Nopeverdenavackpriensedastonsceee el 

Graded. Junction of Muscatine and Cedar Rapids...... 27 

; Moscow, on Cedar River ...s.ceee crssesees Kenvuicon all BO 
West, LADCrty ceveavgecsccdgecesan sosecnrscesepencoenss OD 

Lowa, City s..ccccosecs api careenased es eanssaloadnnims asia 55 

Centre Of Towa County co..scsesvsesvsers ssercrcaees OD 

<0 Powesheik County......-.00. egariueents 111 

Located. Newton, Jasper County Ske dsalnemdeieaeaeasstaraes 141 


Wort Des MOMeS ss. ccsevverstoasensrssrcsonersevass Lit 
Proposed. COMACWTAUM A ccvcatsesinssrioadstencncsrissstenssccsss CLO 


Se ee a ee ee 
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Second General Division, from Muscatine to Mouth of Platte. 
From Muscatine to _Miles. 
Under Contract. Fredonia, or Lowa River ...sccreerrersese 20 


C@olambUs CIty vacsqcnacsavs cones nescavasdwavecde | a 
Located. | Washington .......0 édanicaiad anise culemetenenetad a 39 

OSKa1 0088 .....0-0cece csssecgee exeeee coones apes ae: 
Surveyed. Mouth of Platte mss ane below Council 


Ets ony onigireclos eeriac emerierneeeling a 


Third General Division, from Muscatine to Cedar Rapids. 


From Muscatine to - Miles. 
Graded. Junction with 1st General Division....... 12 

TTUptOn......sceceesceceeccrserese senves nowence=elese 27 
digeeies, } Dodie ida. oc-nceknecloneeghasae 63 


DISTANCES ON THE VARIOUS STAGE ROUTES THROUGH- 
OUT THE STATE. 


Bicence sen. Coates Ker Creek cocessce, 0 maim 
Ronis. Counoit Buurrs.... 10 3827 
From Davenport to Miles. BorLinarton ro Councm 
MUSCATINE......4.... 30 Buvurrs. 
TOWA CrtYissccsccee 83 ~ 68 From Burlington to Miles, 
Marengo .......00. Rech = em wel’, ONTO sceccenesneveue lO) 
Sugar Grove......... 46 185° | Mr. Pumasant...... 10 380 
NEWTON +e secsssseeere 20 155 Rome... eecenetene 8 38 
Beith Si cacccseen Are ie an li®:S PATRETEDD .accescscacs” LO? DS 
Fr. Drs Momes..... 14 188 Libertyville.......... 7 60 
TAME] cecssccecsccrreeee 24 212 Agency City ......... 15 75 
Panther Creek....... 5 217 OTTUMWA .oceccces aoe «, atk iD 
Bear Grove ......00 » -22 239 pp YVILGEcascasuk spe Od: 
Indian Grove......06 11 250 OSKALOOSA....0000. 10 104 
Nishnabottanny..... 15 265 PREGA ssenieesseoce we IS ae 
Pleasant Spring..... 9 274 Fr. Des Mornss..... 46 168 
Indiantown...... Seis) See preceding ta- 
Walnut Creek ....... 5 288 ble for intermediate 


West Nishnabottany 15 298 distance. 
Silver Creek....... 18 811 Council Bluffs ....... 189 807 


‘ a. =. ~~ Ss. 
’ ° 7 
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BurLineTon To CENTREVILLE, 


APPANQOSELEO. 

From Burlington to Miles, 
HOWL geccescensscees | LO 

SS OLA a ere ncaa 12 81 
Hillsborough........... 6 87 
TEGO) none -eas easecerecnse 7 44 
Keosauqua... 12 56 
SEPOy ase. 0- Sideaptesatedees 15 71 


BLOOM cicersccestcs LO.8L 
Centreville............. 26 107 


BuRLIneTon TO KEoKUE. 


From Burlington to Miles. 
Ft. Madison ........6. - 20 
Montrose... ....00sseees 12 32 


Keokukiscsiencosese 12 44 


DAVENPORT TO CEDAR RapPips. 


From Davenport to Miles, 
TIPtON .oc- cece e000 see 40 

Mt. Vernon 20 60 
WEAPON coc000s csc seescass 150 770 
Cedar Rapids ........ 5 78 


DAVENPORT TO DUBUQUE. 

From Davenport to Miles. 
Dewitt.....0+. maede enews 21 

Maquoketa........... 19 40 
ANdr6W.icsscce00000e. 8 48 
Ba Motte cossccccveetss 10 68 
Dubuque...c.cceceee 16 74 


Dusugun To Cepar FALLs. 
From Dubuque to Miles. 
Delhi scisce csesectarvenes 86 
Independence......... 86 72 


Cedar Falls........... 25 97 
Q* 
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DusvugueE to Iowa Crry. 


From Dubuque to. Miles. 
CESCHOG. «, cradncscvsnete 26 
Monticello ........ weer) a os 
ATPMORB canssesveserss) Lone Oil: 
Fairview ......000 e000 ~ 4 55 
MAari0T ssc onsen vencxeave 15 70 
Cedar Rapids ......... 5 75 
Towa City .......0ccse0 25 100 
Creparn Rarips To CEDAR 
Fats. 

From Cedar Rapids to Miles. 
SVATILON. censteencoscancce ee 
Waterloo ........ aaeaces 80 65 
Cedar Falls......s+0. =) ih hee 


Kroxvxk To Iowa Ciry. 


From Keokuk to Miles. 
Charleston........000. 18 
PPTMNPOSD vii vssikiseweds eret2-380 


BaivGield: ssiesstessccese O68 
Brigh tour. sevsssscccsdss 12 75 
Washington .......0046 15 90 
LOWa City sresassvecercy 685) 126 


Knoxuxk To Knosavgua. 

From Keokuk to Miles, 
Charleston... 18 
WaITORsscucessecdeoe 4-0 24 
Bonaparte ....,.0.... 12 86 
Keosauqua veer 12 48 


Bonaparte To BrrMinquam. 
From Bonaparte to Miles, 
Winchester .....0000 12 
Birmingham.....0.. 8 16 
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OrruMWwA TO CHARITON. 


- From Ottumwa to Miles. 
DAUD NA singe les catslsce'e 25 
GHAEDPON pseceeessiscne 25 50 


OsKALOOSA TO CoUNCIL 
Buurrs. 


From Oskaloosa to Miles. 
Knoxville...... CeCe =. 2d 

Indian ola....s.ccesc0s 2 50 
Wintersett......sscree 25 75 


70 145 
60 205 


FarrFrigLp To Krosagua, 20 


MuscaTINE TO BURLINGTON. 


From Muscatine to Miles. 
Grandview ..ssseseee 14 

Weapelloiccc.csaccacees 10 24 
PAREON, conckcmucconenee 9 33 
Burlington ..w...ccs. 29" 62 
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Misstssipr1 River. 


From St, Louis to Miles. 
UNI EOI a craaectondel seme anecames ae 
Grafton ...... Naseeadeneacmae 18 
INI ann ceecstasecscuckessastee LE 
Wil Otaisecnicesestaecctensaieaeets ~ 6t42 
Worthington ........ecseeee 52 
NVMestpOxtaccccncencacesccests 57 
Va MD GEE, oenan eee enuiaseees 62 
CLAWS VUE sscccecee eveeeen ae nol 
Lowisiana.......ccere Racy ers 
Scott's Landing... 97 
Cime@In Nath cccvcacevacecsens 105 
SAVORTON: cc ccueuceacecenens Pee 3) 
Hannibalcacutesenne L2S 
Miation! Giby. .<sccawecsacace 133 
WIN CY ceeweces 10s Rgeaceatiwan 148 
TG GRAN PO vcs. ceccccosssecs » 155 
Smoot’s Landing.......... 159 
(Geto ec cnwssericdtunecenseee 161 
LAU aR oyanace aceagcre arches 163 
Gregory’s Landing........ 175 
Alexandria..... SeesRNRpkcae AICO. 
Keokuk ...... sapienkis teeere 190 


INSSHVIMLO cs sescccscvnssectse’ LOG 


Montrose 'y.c<cesachasecetecs 202 
INEUVOO.s0ceavsqsen secessinues 8 120% 
Fort Madison ............. 214 
POBtOOSHGC \caces<swcnessass 220 
Burlington .....0. seceees ~ 285 
OGUAWEA \cccuvemcmcnacecnans, COU 
Eaten Ravasaiyoccsentece 262 
New Boston ......sssesesese 269 
Bloomington ........cseeeee 299 
PD NUNVwcvescienceseus's Scaeease 804 
BIOM cexsnpicccences <=. O00 
Buffalo and Andaie. 821 
Rockingham .. es 829 
R. Island and Davanee: 334 
TLR MPTOW rnc oceacols vonncancs 846 
Mort Byronvassessctuongenm 38538 


CORUOVE in cacaresuvescnsen, OS 
COMANCHE. csvcccassacsenes SOA 
New Aieaaee 56% 867 
Fulton and ity of fcae 877 
SabulWinintasccccenvececcns O00, 
Giles... see, cae 897 
Belleview <cestsccsessmanece 402 
GTCND) v<iceseas nck bseneecese MALS 
DUBMGUe .c..j.05 tovseasscierse bE 40S 
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Pora: (Towa)! nvcsicnc) “461 
NUGEEVINOdecwansssonosue. 484 
GUTRER DOLE nccaccisciensivess 498 
Clayton City........... 508 
WYOMING oe cnissn cue censcse. OLS 
Wisconsin river........... 517 
McGregor’s Landing..... 521 
Fort Crawford.........000 523 
Prairie du Chien ......... 524 
Lansing .......+ vonseceese « 6059 
Wimnisnick cccscecerecceeee. 579 
Warner’s Landing........ 589 
Prairie Lacross ........0+s 617 
Mouth of Black river.... 629 
Reed’s Landing........... 637 
WADRAN IW cers cadsvcceecs ccs 705 
Lake Pepin..c...seascosceses 708 
OG WIRE ccc csasanvesnassees 736 
Mouth of Lake St.Croix 786 
Red Rock.. Lactaes, BOS 
Little Rida Villaze even 805 
St. Paul ,. es RI SL, 
Stadia Geayeastteveaw'sssis 819 
BES PCEer csresersp ene noaaee 823 
Missouri River. 

From Alton to Miles, 
Mouth of Missouri....... 7 
St (Charlee sstsrdiesesesasse 84 


Mt. Anburnisscecsiiccrcese 64: 
AUUBEA...cccccorsesereessee 69 
South Point........c00c00 76 
Washington «......s0scce0. - 85 


Pinckney orc scecce cescovoese 94 
eera aU vicnccspavdisedivices 109 
Portland ecssevieveseassaciaee 119 
Si CA UBOrb -cisy.-sameess sores 139 


Bennett’s Landing........ 


Mouth of Osage.......4+. 
Jefferson City ..0.000s05 
Clay SVT. Jccarserarecenns 
WEAPON. ccaterccnn sears carves 


ROGHS POD ete aenes<ose'savc 
BOR VUE. .wrnttantee'ear wens 
ATTOW ROCK. sepenccsa scores 
GURSPOW <-cvdseceneverveseoes 
Cambridge.. “Soakes 
Keytesville Landing Gore 
Brunswick... seaisiastea 
DG Wibtisecssease ccsasclerviancars 
Miami .. eMiceasesne 
Hill’s fener. see vecceacese 
Waverly... as 

Dover thing. aeeaecasasee 
Lexini prbons..scon ses cedencs cr 
Wellington .: cmescsnses «ns 
COTHGON, sesscesseisontdeehsens 
Napoleon, cs .ccces<cennsecend 
DIPIOY ioastcercstsianaeancisicaess 


TADELDY carson sseunerssasesents 
Wayne City sscseveoy cscnnee 
Randolph......... 
KGNGOB 9 0en sev enn venucaasas 
Parkville) asqsdwexoustaenstan 
Narrows Landing......... 
Fort Leavenworth........ 
Wieaton: 5 .cuvwans Pee 
Columbus Landing. ae 
St. Joseph... 

RAVAN, sssesnesiereocrsn 
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The following items are omitted in the preceding Table, 
but included in the “Total Value” column :— 


No. of Mules in the State.......00 ssscsecserer sees caysaencaacen 5 2,232 
Value ‘<“ CRIT TaS S Geeercuvacace seusecesdsactqgsocenceaseng 116,955 
No. of Sheep CCDC ener ertdecr ea unenenasteen Saneteaanas 169,542 
Value “ GE INO ese adececwamtumeielcavaadeiWessaneeea 204,061 
No. of Hogs KGa KE See. eeWues an enncdventae Sqadaseceneneare 611,923 
Value ‘“ SoMa’ Caren coer ines scduesecesetsansante eanenqumnO oy UD 


The increase in value of property in any county for the 
past year, can be ascertained by comparing the items of the 
counties, in the two total columns, for 1853 and 1854. 


Financial. 
State Revenue on hand, Nov. 1, 1852.............. “78 $8,602 88 
Receipts from above date up to Oct. 31, 1854...... 114,946 87 
Proceeds from Sale of Saline Lands up to Oct. 31, 
1854 .. Resneniy Su Ma eM aees elt eafes oinenidac/acticus ste seees 10,515 70 


Total amount of Receipts ........eseeeeeee-. $134,065 45 


During the same period there has been paid out on 
Auditor's WAFTANTS..anceccntcesssceesvtavssvavengivers | LG b4209() 


Leaving a balance in Treasury Of.........ccccsreeseeee $15,522 55 
An estimate of the necessary expenditures for the two years, 
commencing Nov. Ist, 1854, and ending October 31, 
1856 :— 
* Agricultural Societies.........scssssseesesvenee mrpascayes $5,000,00 
Governor, Superintendent, Secretary, Auditor, 
Attorney-General, Treasurer, and Librarian’s 


BLE I GBs vases cbeadssguass aan renenasae mammeeiac onsite coke 9,300 00 
Cs CAS IUNI: Nuss catiesh wasn esoeer aeseacdee eke ness poaene 6,000 00 
Deaf and Dumb....., Poaceae BusphccSRiPCARe ap oabreene sas sc . 4,000 00 


Oortied: Over. sc.cccianctecmoe eee eee. $24,300 00 


: 
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ETGE PRE OVER osocca.se ny Se04 stemsvukencseativs saves ces $24,300 00 
Fundéd debt—bonds now due .......sseece sseeeeeeevene 16,442 00 
General contingent TAN ....0.0. svocessanevecsesocees eos 2,000 00 
PRGOLESE SCOUT E ices cpeaseonschiats. secu dees coontsiveves arene 13,000 00 
BEARS Pat EM wnccsctesanocmacshuisensas ssisscsineas siieeesssivass 24,000 00 
Miscellaneous disbursements. .......0+cssesecsesceevees : 6,000 00 
PONILCILIATY: <ccesee en seseccenr covsesiee wie volvijee ewetveusarscy'e 6,000 00¢ 
* Supreme Court expenses.........scseee sseceeees Bae dueess 2,000 00 
PIERO PUNT vasa carcereun sem ceeieewaeaieesdesdan corneas onenee . 7,000 00 
State officers’ contingent fund.........sscscscscseses = 8,000 00 
RESCG ERO RGB eae ias voce avetvacndencbeviedshosdoessecee cnbtes 6,000 00 
Stationery........... ws 5,000 00 
Legislative Rear mal en pea Morons. 
TOHA sss o0000 Map sen aencecescccy sesmeneeereveeemestore 25,000 00 © 
$139,742 00 


CHAPTER XVI. 


DESCRIPTION OF COUNTIES. 


To describe minutely and separately counties that pos- 
sess so nearly the same qualities as do those situated adja- 
cent to each other, in any portion of this State, would be a 
useless task; hence, where a full description is given of the 
soil, productions, climate, &c., of one county, and those ad- 
joining are very similar, the description is not repeated. 
For instance, the general description of Winneshick’ 
County, answers for every adjoining county in the north- 
east, Henry or Jefferson for the south-east, Pottawattamie 
for the west, Scott and Jackson for the east, and so on. 


108 DESCRIPTION OF COUNTIES. 
ADAMS COUNTY 


Was settled in 1851, by Messrs. Walter, Bowman and 
Toar, from Nodaway Co., Mo. ‘The first election held, was 
in April, 1853, at which twelve votes were cast. Quincy, 
the county-seat of Adams, was located in April, 1853, by 
Commissioners appointed by the Legislature. The first 
sale of lots took place in September, 1855. The present 
population of the County, (Feb. 1855), is about 700; the 
number of votes 150. The last State census showed a po- 
pulation of 842, making an increase of over one hundred 
per cent. during the past eight months, and the gain will 
far exceed that the coming twelve months. 

But one church—the Methodist Episcopal—has a sub- 
stantial frame meeting-house, 24 by 80. Other societies 
will organize during the season. 

The district schools, (under the common school law), are 
the only educational institutions yet in the County. These 
are susceptible of improvement. 

Probably no county in Iowa possesses more motive power 
for machinery than Adams. ‘Two saw-mills already in ope- 
ration, and two others being built, and yet not one-twen- 
tieth of the demand is supplied. 

One or two grist or flouring-mills are very much needed 
—alsoa carding and fulling-mill. There are plenty of good’ 
mill-seats on the Nodaway to be had for Congress price 
($1 25 per acre). ‘The very nature of the soil and climate 
—the high rolling prairies, interspersed with streams of 
pure water, as well as the experience of those already en- 
gaged in the business, points out this as one of the best 
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sheep-growing countries in the world. The day is not far 
distant when that business will be carried on largely in 
Western Lowa. 

The richness, fertility, and depth of the soil in Adams 
County, will compare favourably with any county in West- 
ern Jowa, and as to timber, it is better supplied than those 
surrounding it. The principal streams are the West, Mid- 
dle, and East Nodaway rivers. The heads of the One-hun- 
dred-and-two, one branch of the Little Platte, and the Hast 
and Main, or Middle Nodaways, extend from north to south 
across the County. Veins of stone-coal 24 to 3} feet thick 
have been found along the Middle Nodaway. 

The climate of Western Iowa is peculiar; the winters are 
very dry, no rain falling usually from October till March 
and April. There is not generally much snow, and the 
ground in the winter is frozen to a great depth, owing to 
the loose nature of the soil. Three winters’ experience in 
Iowa, and I have never seen the frost leave the ground 
after winter sets in, until spring. Our streets and roads 
are dry and dusty. The months of August and September 
are usually very dry, most of our rains coming during the 
earlier part of the season. It has been frequently remarked, 
that no soil in the world would stand as much dry weather 
as this, and there is none that is less injured by continued 
wet weather. Owing to these peculiarities of the climate, 
no section of country can compare with this for stock raising, 
the cold but dry winters being just the thing for cattle and 


sheep. 
10 
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ALAMAKEE COUNTY 
Is bounded on the east by the Mississippi River. It is 
_ the extreme N. E. county of the State. The first settle- 
ments made by whites were in 1850. The present popu- 
lation of the county numbers some 5000. 
One church, erected by the Congregationalists in Waw- 
kon, and one in Lansing, are the only houses of worship we 
hear of in the county. The several Christian denomina- 
tions have organized societies, and many of them are pre- 
paring to build this year. 

One newspaper—the “ Lansing Intelligencer.” 

The county boasts some forty well-attended, ably-taught 
public schools, and several prospering private schools. 

In the county are two flouring and five or six saw-mills. 
These kinds of mills are badly needed in different parts 
of the county, although admirably provided for by nature 
Manufactories of farming utensils, cooperage, Xc., are also 
needed. The facilities for getting pine lumber are good, 
and oak, lynn, and black walnut are plenty. ‘Large farms, 
and lots of them,” are being opened and cultivated, and 
they will remain without a good market for the grain, 
until more mills are established. This county is well 
watered, well timbered, fertile and productive; adapted 
to all kinds of grain, fruit and grazing. 


APPANOOSE COUNTY 
Is bounded on the east by Davis, on the west by Wayne, 


on the north by Monroe, and on the south by the Missouri 
line. Centreville, the county-seat, is the principal town in 
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the county, and is situated on the Southern Iowa R. R., 
projected to run west from Fort Madison. The Chariton » 
river passes in a south-easterly direction through the State, 
and upon its banks are numerous excellent mill-sites. © 
Beside this, Shoal and Walnut Creeks, and the tributaries 
of the Chariton furnish water to every portion of the county. 
The soil is of an excellent quality, and the county tolerably 
well timbered. ‘The climate is mild and pleasant, less sub- 
ject to high winds than the middle and northern portion of 
the State. The principal towns in the county are Centre- 
ville, (the county seat), Sharon, Hibbsville, Unionville, 
and Iconium ; beside which are post-offices, named Moravia, 
Mount Gilead, New Plain, Cincinnati, Millard, Johns’ and 
Pleasant View. 


BENTON COUNTY 


Was first scttled by S. M. Lockhart, in the spring of 
1841 ; soon after, other families followed. In August, 1851, 
C. C. Charles’s was the only family that resided in what is 
now Vinton. The reports of the assessors in regard to this, 
as well as many other sections, are very incorrect. Last 
year they gave Vinton 307—now there are 509. The 
county was censused at 2623, but at that time there were 
at least 8000, and the population of Benton is now nearly 
4000. 

The O. 8. and N. S. Presbyterians have established so- 
cieties, and are preparing to erect churches. 

One school, well conducted, with 90 scholars. 
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One steam saw-mill, cutting 4000 feet of lumber every 
24 hours. A flouring-mill is very much needed. 

This county is well watered, with a due proportion of 
prairie and timber. 

The settlements of the county are at Burk’s P. O., Ma 
rysville, Beutah P. O., Taylor’s Creek P. O., and Prairic 
Creek P. O. 


BLACK HAWK COUNTY. 


This county, bearing the name of the illustrious chief, 
possesses some of the finest soil and timber land in 
Northern Iowa. It is in the same range with, and the 
third county from, Dubuque. The Cedar fork of the Iowa 
river passes diagonally in a south-easterly direction across 
the county. Cedar Falls is a town of considerable import- 
ance, and will become a large manufacturing place. At 
this, as well as several other points in the county, the best 
of water-power and eligible sites for mills and manufac- 
turing establishments hold out inducements to capitalists, 
while the immense quantity of unentered land in the county 
calls loudly to the immigrating farmer. 


BOONE COUNTY 


Was first settled at Pea’s Point, (now called Flat-rock,) 
in May, 1846, by John Pea, a pioneer of the old stock, a 
Pennsylvanian “by birth, who has lived in every State that 
intervenes between his native State and Iowa, when they 
were wild and primitive forests. He was also an early 
settler in Missouri. This old man still resides in Boone 


- 
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County, and with the gray hairs of some seventy years 
upon. ‘his head, such are his erect form and comparatively 
robust constitution, that Time seems to have broken its 
billows over his manly form only as the ocean rends its 
fury over the immovable rock of its shores. The old gen- 
tleman is still full of adventure and enterprise, and may ere 
long be one of the freemen of Nebraska. 

Montgomery McCall settled near where Boonsboro now 
stands, in the month of February, 1847, and for about a 
year his family lived nearer the source of the Des Moines 
river than any other white family. During the winter of 
1846 and 1847, seven hundred Pottawattamie Indians were 
encamped in the vicinity of these families. 

The town of Boonsboro was located on the 7th day of 
July, 1851, as the county-seat, by commissioners appointed 
for that purpose by the State Legislature, and is likely ever 
to remain the seat of justice for the county. 

The present population of Boonsboro is about 800. The 
population of the county over 2000. Immigration is rapidly 
pouring in. 

The present school system of the State is in admirable 
effect in all the settled parts of the county. In Boonsboro 
a public school is continually in session, under the superin- 
tendence of an able teacher. 

A Baptist church is in course of erection, and a Method- 
ist, and a United Brethren church of small dimensions. 
The respective congregations are in better condition than 
their church buildings, owing to the difficulty of getting 
lumber to build with. 

10* 
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No newspaper published in the county; the publication 
of one will probably commence next May. 

No manufactories of any note in the county. The mill 
at the Rapids, fifteen miles below Boonsboro, is situated at 
one of the best mill sites in the county, (it is probably the 
best mill site in the State). But the present owners are 
pecuniarily unable to improve it as it should be. They 
make good flour at said mill, but fall far short of supplying 
the wants of those who naturally depend upon it. In able 
hands this mill site would be a fortune to its owner. A 
steam saw and flouring mill is needed in Boonsboro; no 
enterprise would pay better. None of the present citizens 
are able to erect a suitable one, and the rich field is open to 
a stranger. It would be the only mill within fifteen miles. 
Lumber is in high demand. Boonsboro might have been 
three times its present size, only for the want of lumber. 

Boone County is 24 miles square. The river Des Moines 
runs through the centre of it from north to south. The 
bed of the river is deep, and the bluffs on either side of the 
rich bottoms are high, and in many places abrupt. The 
wildest scenery on the whole course of this river is in this 
county. The bottoms are large, and clothed with the best 
of timber. “The average width of the Des Moines timber 
‘through the county is six miles. The country, after leaving 
the timber on each side of the Des Moines, is level, rich, 
alluvial prairie. Beaver Creek, in the western part of the 
county is skirted with a plentiful supply of fine timber, and 
its prairie bottoms cannot be surpassed. Montgomery’s 
Creek, a tributary of the Skunk, runs through the north- 
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east corner of the county, and a fine tenants of Indian- 
ians is springing up along its banks. 

Stone-coal of a fine quality is plenty everywhere in this 
county; but timber is so plenty, that as yet not much use 
is made of the coal for fuel. 

Everywhere water is plenty. Wells on the prairie are 
dug from fifteen to thirty fectdeep. Stock water is abundant, 
and this is as fine a grazing region as any in the State. 


BREMER COUNTY 


Was settled first in 1848-9. In the spring of 1853, the 


town of Janesville, six miles below Waverly, was laid out 


by John T. Barrie. This town is situated on the east bank. 


of the Cedar River, some three miles above the junction of 
the Cedar and the Shellrock. The place contains some 150 
inhabitants, with two stores, saw-mill, &. A flouring-mill 
is much needed, and the water-power along these streams 
is sufficient to furnish sites for all the machinery needed. 
A great abundance of building-stone and the best of timber 
admirably fit this for 2 manufacturing place. 

But one school in Janesville—a fine stone school-house 
is now being erected, 24 by 36 feet. 

The M. HE. Church are making arrangements to build a 
house of worship this season. There are one stationary 
and two local itinerant ministers; the churches are well 
attended and prosperous. 

In June, 1853, the county-seat was located six miles 
above Janesville, on the east bank of the Cedar River, and 
the town of Waverly established, which has now a popula- 
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tion of some 200. A good saw and flouring mill near 
Waverly. The population of Bremer County is about 
2000. Public schools in every settlement through the 
county. A body of timber, known as “the lower big 
woods,” embracing some 40 sections, lies in the vicinity of 
these towns, which, in a prairie country, is a consideration 
of no minor importance. This is a healthy and productive 
region of country, possessing beautifnl scenery, and excel- 
lent agricultural and manufacturing advantages. 


BUCHANAN COUNTY 


Was first settled by Ezra G. Allen and Wm. Bennett, 
in 1842. 

Independence, the county-seat, was located and settled 
in the winter of 1846, by Rufus Blelark. 

Present population of the town, 500—of the county, 
3000. 

No church buildings erected. One is being erected at 
Independence, and one at Quasqueton. 

No newspaper in the county. Two flouring-mills (two 
burrs each), and two saw-mills, are in operation in the 
county. 

‘ Woollen manufactories most needed, there being none 
within 40 miles. 

Oak timber plenty along the streams, and deep-soiled 
rolling prairies between the water-courses. The streams 
are rather rapid, with gravelly or rocky beds. Limestone 
abundant. Soil generally rich sandy loam. 
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fy CARROLL COUNTY 


_ Was to have been organized in March of the present 
year. The present population of the county is but about 
150. Water-power, timber lands, and the best of prairie 
soil, with inexhaustible beds of building-stone, coal, and 
iron, are some of the inducements Carroll County holds out 
to new-comers. As yet no towns are laid out, not even the 
county-seat, and the active, intelligent, and ambitious im- 
migrant will find inducements for settling in recently- 
organized counties which do not exist in older ones. 
Though water-power is afforded by several streams in 
various parts of the county, there is not a mill or manu- 
factory yet erected, and the nearest mill is at Panora, 
Guthrie County, 27 miles distant. What an opening for 
a saw and grist-mill! Wheat, corn, and rye in abundance. 
Of churches and schools in Carroil we could obtain no in- 
formation, and presume that they, like the county, are 


unorganized. 
CASS COUNTY 


Joins Pottawattamie on the east, and, like those adjoin- 
ing on the west and south, was settled by Mormons in 
1846-7, who, however, left in the spring of 1852, when 
W. L. Townsend, P. Hedges, J. Bradshaw, C. H. Wood- 
ward, George Reeves, and J. W. Benedict took their places, 
and became permanent settlers, 

Lewis, the county-seat, was first settled by R. C. Lam- 
_ bert. The population of the county is now a little rising 
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of 700. A fine court-house is to be built in Lewis this 
season. 

There is but one church in Lewis— occupied by the 
Congregationalists and Methodists. 

‘ No newspaper, but one needed. 

Two good common schools in Lewis, in very good con- 
dition. 

Two saw-mills and one grist-mill. A woollen factory 
would do well, also mechanics of every kind—blacksmiths, 
plough and wagon makers, cabinet-makers, and day la- 
borers. 

Cass County is unsurpassed, in point of fertility and 
water, in the State,—is well supplied with timber and 
stone. The soil gently undulating and dry. There is yet 
considerable unentered land in this county. 


CEDAR COUNTY 


Was organized and settled in 1836. The county-seat, 
Tipton, was laid out in 1839. Present population of the 
town 583, and of the county 7605. 

The towns and settlements in the county are Tipton, 
Woodridge, Cedar Bluffs, Pioneer P. O., Cedar P. O., 
Massillon P. 0., Yankee Grove P. O., Red Oak P. O., 
Gower’s P. O., Inland P. O., Springdale P. O., Padee P. 
O., Lacton P. O., and Rochester. 

Three churches in Tipton—Presbyterian, Congregational, 
and Methodist,—society very good. Churches of different 
denominations throughout the county, but the precise num- 
ber of church edifices or members not ascertained. 
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Four schools in Tipton—2 public, 2 private. Average 
number of pupils in each, 30. 

One steam grist-mill—doing but little business, owing to 
lack of water. 

The Lyons R. R. is projected through the centre of this’ 
county, and mostly graded as far as Tipton, and we under 
stand the suspended work on the line will be resumed ener- 
getically by the new company this season. 

The county is made up of very excellent soil, adapted to 
all kinds of farming purposes, and well watered generally. 
Timber is less abundant in Cedar than in many other coun- 
ties. Yet taken as a whole, Cedar holds out strong induce- 
ments to the farmer and mechanic, to locate within her 
borders. 

CHICKASAW COUNTY. 

Three years ago Chickasaw County had not a single 
white resident—now the population of the county exceeds 
1000. In 1853, Rufus Clark, a famous trapper and 
hunter, a native of Ohio, settled in the vicinity of the pre- 
sent Bradford P. O., which is in the neighbourhood of the 
junction of the Little and the Big Cedar Rivers. The 
population of Bradford now is 800. One district school 
with an average attendance of 70 scholars. Preaching 
every Sabbath—principally Methodist. No churches orga- 
nized yet. 

Two saw-mills in full operation, and a steam saw-mill 
being erected. 

Capitalists and traders would find this a wide and inviting 
ficld for their operations. 
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Flouring-mill much needed. Flour is now brought 45 
miles, and grain taken the same distance to mill. With 
any amount of water-power all over the county, and the 
best of grain soil, we hope some capitalist will consult his 
interest by contributing to the wants of the people of 
Chickasaw. 


CLARKE COUNTY 

Was first settled in 1849. In 1850, according to the 
census, it contained 79 inhabitants. The population of the 
county now, (February, 1855), numbers upwards of 2000. 
The county-seat, Osceola, was scttled in 1852—present po- 
pulation, 150. 

There are no church buildings erected in the county as 
yet; but the Methodists, Campbellites, and United Breth- 
ren have each an organization. 

No public schools. Two private schools in Osceola, in a 
flourishing condition. Several schools in the county, exact 
number unknown. 

Of manufactories there is one steam saw-mill. Steam 
flouring and saw-mills much needed. Lumber is worth two 
to two and a half dollars per hundred for all kinds, and 
scarce at that. Timber of the first quality skirts the nume- 
rous streams which have their sources in this county. Cli- 
mate healthy. Soil rather broken in parts of the county, 
but fertile and arable. 


CLAYTON COUNTY 
Is the most northern river county in the State, except 
Alamakee. It is bounded on the east by the Mississippi, 
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on the west by Fayette, on the south by Delaware and Du- 
buque. “The principal water-courses in the county are Yellow 
and Turkey Rivers, Volga and Buck Creeks, and Bloody 
Run. Turkey River is among the most beautiful and placid 
streams in the State, and is celebrated for its numerous 
geological specimens, and the picturesque scenery of its 
banks and dells. Turkey River affords most excellent water- 
power for mills and machinery, and is navigable the greater 
part of the year, as far up as the forks. The soil is about the 
same as in those counties adjoining, already described. The 
principal towns in the county are Garnaville, the county- 
seat, Brookville, Kilroy, Clayton, Guttenburg, Melville, 
Buena Vista, Elkport, Elkador, Farmersburg, and Brookville, — 
besides several settlements, at each of which is a Post Office. 


CLINTON COUNTY. 


De Witt, the county seat of Clinton, was settled in 
1841—some portions of the county in 1836. The present 
population of the county is 7500—of De Witt, 500. 

Four churches—Methodist, Congregational, Roman Ca- 
tholic, and one union of the Baptists and Disciples. 

Three newspapers printed in the county, at Lyons, Ca- 
manche, and Fulton City. One needed in De Witt. 

Good public and select schools in every town of the 
county, and in good condition. 

In De Witt are two saw-mills and one grist-mill. Being 
the centre of a very excellent grain market, which will soon 
have an outlet by the Lyons R. R., it becomes capitalists to 
erect a large flouring-mill at or near De Witt. 
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linton consists of beautiful, rich, rolling prairie, inter- 
spersed with groves of timber. “Second-hand lands can be 
bought on better terms in Clinton than any county in the 


. State, according to their true value.” 


DALLAS COUNTY t 

‘Was first settled by Samuel Miller and family, in 1846. 
The populatior. of the county according to the last census, 
was 2565. Ihe present population of Adel, the county- 
seat, is 126. The town is beautifully located on the west 
side of the North Raccoon River, and is directly on the 
great route between the Hast and California, Oregon and 
Utah. 

Five public schools in the county, all in a prosperous 
condition. No private schools. 

Dallas has five water, and one steam, saw-mills. Grist- 
mills and manufactories greatly needed. The many fine 
streams that afford water-power in this county, and the fer- 
tile soil, producing abundant crops, call loudly to the capi- 
talists and farmers to make investments in Dallas. Consi- 
derable of the land of Dallas can be had at government 
price, if applied for before it is entered. 

The country lies high, rolling, and healthy, but is com- 


paratively sparsely settled, as the number of inhabitants 


indicates. 


DAVIS COUNTY 


Is the second county from the Mississippi, on the Mis. 
sourl State line, and is settled toa great extent by i Tae ie 


grants from Missouri and Illinois. The principal streams _ 
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watering the county are the north and south od _ 
the Waukindau, and the Fox River, which, with iat 
smaller streams, have their rise in the county, passing 
through Missouri to the Mississippi. The Des Moines 
River runs diagonally across the north-cast corner of the 
county, several of whose tributaries traverse the county. 
The principal towns in Davis County are Bloomfield,(the 
county-seat,) Troy, Drakesville, Nottingham, and Mount 
Calvary, and small settlements, the post-offices of which are 
named Oak Spring, Soap Creek, Salt Creek, Pleasant View, 
Taylor, Troy, Dover, Pulaski, Stringtown, Monterey, Sa- 
vannah, Roscoe, and Del Norte. 

There are 14,520 acres of unentered land in Davis 
County. For a description of the soil see Monroc—the 
soil in the two counties being similar. 


DES MOINES COUNTY 


Was first settled in 1832, by David Tothers, who set- 
tled three miles south-west of what is now Burlington. 
The next settlement was made by 8. 8S. White and Amzi 
Doolittle, who were the proprietors of the original town. 
Additions were laid out in the order in which they are 
named: in 1836, by David Rorer, Amos Ladd, Enoch 
Wade, Isaac Leffler, G. W. Kelley, and others since. 
Population between 8 and 9000. 

There are eleven houses of worship, viz.: two Roman. 
“Catholic, one Episcopal, two Methodist Episcopal, one 


‘ ne German Methodist, one German Lutheran, one Congrega- 
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tional, one Baptist, and one Presbyterian. There are also 
three congregations who intend erecting houses of worship 
soon, viz.: Second Presbyterian, Cumberland Presbyterian, 
and Christian. 

“Towa State Gazette,” weekly and tri-weekly; ““ Hawkeye,” 
same; “Telegraph,” daily and weekly; “Iowa Farmer,” 
monthly, are published in this county. 

Two large public school-houses, costing over $4000 each, 
in which eight schools are taught. There are also quite a 
number of private schools, all in a flourishing condition ; 
and the Baptist University, of which an account is published 
on another page. 

They have two machine and engine manufactories, two 
foundries, one planing mill, two steam flouring-mills, four 
sash, door and blind factories, three steam saw-mills, one 
shingle factory, one steam match factory, two furniture ma- 
nufactories ; two coach, five wagon, two plough, one brush, 
one candle, and one starch factory; two large pork packing 
establishments, three banking houses, six hotels, three 
plank roads. Railroad connection with Chicago. Burling- 
ton and Missouri River railroad will be finished to Mt. 
Pleasant this summer—almost entirely graded to Ottumwa 
now. ‘They have several large bakeries. An oil and 
paper mill no doubt would do well there. 

The opening of the railroad between Chicago and Bur- 
lington has given a new impetus to the latter city, and the 
population and business of the place will increase more 
during the present year than it has in any three years 
heretofore. ° 
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The people of Burlington are industrious and energetic, 
and their intelligence and literary taste may be judged of 
from the fact that the most extensive, if not the only His- 
torical and Geological Society of the State, is located at 
this place. We are indebted to one of its gentlemanly 
members for a brief history of this institution, which fol- 
lows :-— 

“The Lowa Historical and Geological Institute was or- 
ganized December 18th, 1843, and incorporated December 
31st, 1850. Its effects were destroyed by fire, January 
16th, 1853. Its object is to collect and preserve, and to 
open to the public, historical matter of all kinds, more 
especially that relating to Iowa, a general library, maps, 
charts, drawings, pictures, statuary, and a cabinet of natural 
history, also—to sustain public lectures. When the ca- 
binet and library were destroyed by fire, the Institute was 
in a flourishing condition, having about»800 volumes in 
the library, 2000 pamphlets, files of newspapers since the 
organization of the Territory and State, and a great many 
papers pertaining to the early history and settlememt of 
the State, about 4000 specimens illustrative of the geology 
of this State, an herbarium containing the greater portion 
of the plants found in the State, also a number of speci- 
mens illustrative of the zoology of the State; and a large 
collection of Indian relics, numbering about 400, among 
which were included nearly all the paraphernalia of Black 
Hawk. The loss sustained was irreparable, and for some 
time it was difficult to keep the Institute alive. For the last 
year, the Institute has been in a very flourishing condition ; 
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in fact, so much so that a thorough re-organization was 
necessary. The present officers are— 
“President, DAVID RORER. 
Vice-President, WILLIAM THOMPSON. 
Corresponding Secretary, JouN H. RaAvcH 
Recording Secretary, A. D. GREEN. 
Treasurer, LUKE PALMER. 
Inbrarian, C. C. CLOUTMAN.” 


DUBUQUE COUNTY. 


Dubuque is one of the oldest counties in the State, being 
one of the two original Districts, from which the principal 
eastern counties of the State were formed. It embraces 
the most noted portions of the mineral region, and, singular 
as it may appear, though in the very heart of the mineral 
region, the soil is generally of the most productive charac- 
ter, yielding large crops of grain. Few countries in the 
world possess the combined advantages of a soil rich in fer- 
tility, and at the same time underlaid with inexhaustible 
veins of lead ore. Lead is the great staple of export, as 
will be seen by the annexed statistics. Copper and zine 
have also been discovered, but not in sufficient quantities 
to induce capitalists to enlist in the work of developing 
them. Several valuable lodes or veins of lead were disco- 
vered during the past winter. 

The country west of Dubuque City is strikingly beauti- 
ful, and well watered. It is a rolling prairie, interspersed 


with groves of timber, while along the small streams run 
® : * a 
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ning from north to south there are large bodies of good 
timber, and extensive water-power. Several adjoining 
sounties, as well as Dubuque, are well settled—the land all 
sntered by actual settlers. Mineral lots are laid off in almost 
very conceivable shape, and contain about ten acres each. 

The city of Dubuque, one of the largest and most densely 
populated in the State, is handsomely situated upon a na- 
tural terrace. The streets run parallel to each other, and 
owing to the peculiar soil at this location, are never muddy. 
This city is more compactly built, and contains a greater 
proportion of fine buildings than any other place in the 
State. Among these the Catholic Cathedral, court-house, 
and hotels stand prominent. The city is bounded on the 
west by a range of high cliffs, from which the prospect of 
the city and county is entrancingly beautiful. 

Three daily newspapers are published in Dubuque: the 
“Express and Herald,” the “Tribune,” and the “Ob- 
server,” each issuing, beside, a weekly edition. We have 
not the name of the weekly German paper. 

The population of Dubuque County, according to the 
census of 1854, is 16,513; and of the city, according to 
West’s Statistics, 10,000. The number of buildings erected 
in the city last year was 332. 

Of the society in Dubuque we need not remark farther 
than to state, that this population of 10,000 ably support 
eleven churches, one female seminary, one college, five se- 
lect and common schools, twenty-four pikhon and fourteen 
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railroads, must necessarily become a place of great commer- 
cial importance. 

Good investments can be made in the establishing, at 
Dubuque, of manufactories of Red and White Lead, Lead 
Pipe, Shot, and Sheet Lead. Capitalists should investigate 
this matter. 

From the following statistics, the reader may judge of 
the commercial importance of the City of Dubuque :— 


Total Tonnage. Value. 
Imports to Dubuque in 1858....... 32,007 $2,497,123 30 
os ee LEDS wevens 97,633 4,933,208 65 
TMEREATO saccexess secenceleciexe 65,626 $2,486,085 35 
Exports from Dubuque, in 1853... 7,482 $1,006,710 
ss ee 1854... 11,736 1,578,408 30 
UNCTORSO ce cvyccenncnasnavees 4,254 $566,698 05 
Lead exported in 1854..........00008 4,385 $526,200 
Tron, Steel, and Nails exp.in 1854 1,200 192,000 
Flour exported in 1854......... ..... 180 1,200 
Wheat exported in 1854............. 880 48,000 
Corn exported in 1854...... ..eec ee 385 5,555 


We invite the reader’s particular attention to the fol- 
lowing comparative table of immigration, for the past two 
years :— 


Crossed the Dubuque Ferry in 1853. im 1854. 
Men, women, and children .......ssscccoss ences seen OS200 88,400 
Wagons....essee sovseeees soeceeveseseaneessereeeeer seeees 2,404 4,300 
AU ATE ROS ec nisen inns ccaxles can ai’ni wh suedvoush ae sua Nanas 8,110 2,100 
Cte scsthestess aisiranetsiashnsiemancieoa ciuermabiesetasirene 5,506 9,518 
SEGGD: spspabeneeastnecesce onatete es saee ens Reece uoewraet 800 2,708 


LOR Bs saienns cetionne coeseinan s snpvavenebavonaase ssaencaen 520 6,680 
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The immigration to Towa, in 1854, at this point, as well 
as others, was very large. The amount of the public do- 
main sold at the Dubuque Land Office, during the year, is: 
cash sales, 1,120,000 acres; located with Military War- 
rants, 250,000. The snug sum of $3,961,736 in specie 
was exported to St. Louis from this Land Office, during 
the year; this exceeds the like exports of ten previous 
years. 

DELAWARE COUNTY 

Was first settled in 1843, by people from the north- 
eastern states. 

The present population of the county is 6000—that of 
Delhi, the county-seat, 400. 

No newspapers in the county. 

The number and condition of public and private schools 
compare favorably with those of other counties in the state, 
of the same population. 

No manufactories, yet some in contemplation. The 
county and its towns are filling up rapidly with an indus- 
trious, enterprising, and wealthy population. Great in- 
ducements are held out to capitalists to erect manufa¢tories 
of different kinds. ~There is an abundance of water-power 
14 miles from Delhi, and a large body of timber on the 
Maquoketa, thus affording ample opportunity for the erec- 
tion of machinery, whether propelled by steam or water- 
power. This county is peculiarly adapted to wool-growing ; 
and all that is wanted to make the citizens of Clinton a 
great manufacturing people, is to make their advantages 
known to Eastern capitalists. © 
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Chair-making, cabinct-making, wagon, carriage and 
buggy making, woollen factories, in short, everything, ex- 
cept distilling alcoholic liquors, is needed in this vicinity. 

This county is conveniently interspersed with groves of 
timber, and drained by the Maquoketa, Plumb, Elk, Bear, 
Buffalo, Buck, Little Turkey, and Honey Creeks, all of 
which afford some fine mill-sites. 

The prairie is gently undulating, soil good, composed of 
a happy admixture of vegetable mould and sand, based 
upon a porous clay subsoil. We have an abundance of 
fine lime-stone, for building and fencing purposes. 

Near Delhi we have excellent clay for the manufacturing 
of brick, of the hest quality. . 

Within a few rods of this village plat, we have a fine 
sheet of pure “soft water,” covering about 160 acres of 
land, containing small fish in abundance, and affording a 
fine opportunity for bathing during the hot months. 

Taking Delaware County as a whole, it affords as fine a 
chance for the wealthy, enterprising immigrant, as any 
county in Northern Iowa. ; 


* DECATUR COUNTY 

Was first settled by some seven or eight families, who 
immigrated from Missouri, and located upon the then dis- 
puted territory between Missouri and Towa, anticipating an 
extensive trade with the Indians, who at that time were 
quite numerous here. This was the only settlement in the 
county until 1846, when a company of Mormons settled 
near the N.E. corner of the county, calling their village 
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Garden Grove. But few immigrants located in this county, 
however, before 1850, since when the increase has been 
rapid, and of the best of citizens. 

The population of Decatur County is 4020. The seve- 
ral denominations, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists and 


as . . . Cea 
Christians, have each organizations, and have meetings in 


turn in the Court House in Leon, which is a respectable- 
sized two-story brick building. No buildings for public 
worship yet erected. No newspaper in Decatur or any 
adjoining county. In the county are some twenty-five 
public schools, well conducted, supported principally by the 
school fund. In the county are three steam, saw, and 


grist mills, and two others in process of erection. Those. 


who may wish to locate, will find in Decatur good openings 
for saw and grist mills, brick-makers, wheelwrights, cabi- 
net-makers, wagon-makers, house-builders, blacksmiths, 
tinners, and shoemakers. 

The northern part of the county is principally prairies, 
while the southern is supplied with a large and beautiful 
growth of timber. Though the county is more broken than 
many north and east of it, the soil is all susceptible of cul- 
tivation, and more than half the county heavily timbered. 

Thompson’s Fork of Grand River and tributaries spreads 
over the western part of the county, affording an abund 
ance of clear, soft water, and plenty of timber, for all pur 
poses. These streams are backed by extensive beds of lime 
and sand-stone, suitable for building purposes, and supply 
water sufficient to run flouring or saw-mills, the year 
through. 
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Wildon’s Fork of Grand River, traversing the eastern 
portion of the county, is better timbered, but not so good a 


mill stream. 


Along the banks of several of these streams thin veins 


of coal have been discovered, and it is thought that exten 
sive beds would be found by proper search, but no labor 
has yet been expended upon them. 

Leon, the county-seat, is situated two miles due east of 
the centre of the county, within half a mile of an extensive 
body of excellent timber. The town was located in 1853, 
present population 250. The last session of the Legisla- 
ture changed the name of this town to “Leon”; the Post 
Office yet bears the original name, ‘‘ South Independence.” 

Decatur is pleasantly situated on a high, rolling prairie, 
24 miles west of the centre of the county, and 3 miles from 
Thompson’s Fork of Grand River. Population between 
150 and 200. 

Pleasant Plain is on the Missouri line, eleven miles 
south of Leon. Surrounded by a splendid agricultural 
country, settled by energetic, industrious people, this will 
ever be a brisk business place. Population upwards of 100. 

Garden Grove, in the N.E. corner of the county, on one 
of the main roads from the Mississippi to the Missouri, and 
surrounded by a rich and fertile county, will become a place 


of some importance. . 


FAYETTE COUNTY 


Is bounded on the east by Clayton County, which sepa- 
rates it from the Mississippi, on the north by Winnesheik, 
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on the avest by Chickasaw and Bremer, and on the south 
by Buchanan. The county is well watered by Turkey 
River, and its north and south forks, and various other tri- 
butaries. The soil is admirably adapted for all agricultural 
purposes. The scenery along Turkey River and its north 
and south forks is beautiful, and timber abundant. The 
Minnesota Railroad, projected to run north-west from Du- 
buque, passes diagonally through this county, and when 
built will add greatly to its wealth and importance. The 
principal towns in the county are West Union, the county- 
seat, Lima, and Taylorsville, besides post offices named 
Eldorado, Eden, Clermont, Douglas, Windsor, Louisville, 
Gamble Grove, Illyria, Fayetteville and Mill Grove. 


FREMONT COUNTY 


Is the extreme south-western county of the State. The 
first settlement was at Sidney, the county-seat, where the 
first sale of lots was made June 30th, 1851. James H. 
Cowles was the first resident. The present population of 
the county-seat is 800—that of the county 3200. 

Of churches it has a Congregational, which will,compare 
with any other in any county of like age. The Methodist 
Church numbers more members than any other; the Bap- 
tist next; the Christians or Campbellites are also quite nu- 
merous. The QO. 8. Presbyterians are preparing to organize 
a Church, and to erect a seminary—not, however, as a re- 
ligious institution—peculiar to that body. 

Of public schools there are in the county some twenty, 


with ample room for improvement in a majority of them. 
12 
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Here are a carding-machine and two grist-mills, one steam 
saw-mill, and four water-power saw-mills, all doing an ex- 
cellent business. Also two portable, six-horse-power saw- 
mills, four stores, one saddler, one shoemaker, two tailors, 
four blacksmiths, one gunsmith—no newspaper, but a read- 
ing, intelligent people. 

We are in great need of more manufactories and mecha- 
nics. A steam flouring-mill would do a first-rate business. 

The surrounding country is well adapted to all kinds of 
agricultural pursuits, possessing a rich and productive soil, 
well supplied with water and timber, and rapidly settling 
up with worthy, industrious and intelligent people. 


GUTHRIE COUNTY 


Is not as large nor as old as many other counties of the 
State, but possesses advantages which, when developed, will 
place her in the advance. The soil of Guthrie is second to 
none in the State, for the farmer, grazier, and fruit-grower. 
The numerous streams of running water afford eligible and 
profitable sites for the erection of the much-needed manu- 
factories, while the banks are big with inexhaustible quar- 
ries of lime, free-stone, and stone-coal, and in the north- 
west corner large quantities of iron ore have been discovered. 
The first settlements in the county were made in 1850, and 
the present population is 2000. The principal church de- 
nominations are Methodists, United Brethren, O. 8. Bap- 
tists, and Friends, each of whom are making arrangements 
for the erection of church buildings for their respective de- 
nominations. At present all meetings are held in school- 
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houses, of which the county can boast several very good 
ones. The district school-house in Panora, is the best in 
Western Iowa, and a public school is kept up in it all the 
year. Considerable of the land in this county is yet un- 
entered ; though timber-lands are all taken up. The county- 
seat, Panora, was settled in 1853; it now contains a popu- 
lation of 160. More saw-mills, a planing-mill, lath-ma- 
chine, carding and fulling-mill, brick-makers, carpenters, 
masons, and plasterers, are all much needed in Guthrie. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DESCRIPTION OF COUNTIES—CONTINUED. 


HARDIN COUNTY 


Was first settled in 1851, and contains a population of 
some 2000. The largest town in the county is Eldora, 
which is inhabited by some 15 families. 

No churches erected yet—preaching by Cumberland 
Presbyterians and Methodists. 

Well supplied with public schools in a good condition. 

, Coal abundant—timber more than an average. Red 
sandstone, and fine white limestone in abundance. Good 
prairie land—no better. 

Hardin, (in the language of the pioneer from whom we 
gleaned the statistics), “is a little out o’ the way, but it’s a 
mighty fine spot when you get to it.” 
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Flouring and saw-mills much needed. But a compara- 


tively small portion of the land in Handi entered, 
wee te’ 


HARRISON COUNTY, — : 

Situated on the Missouri River, is but sparsely settled 
yet, less than one-fourth of the land in the county being 
entered. This county is well watered by the Boyer River, 
the Little Sioux, and various smaller streams, tributary to 
these and the Missouri. Magnolia is the county-seat, be- 
side which there is no other settlement of importance. 
For a description of the soil see the chapter on Western 
Towa, or Pottawattamie County. 


HENRY COUNTY. 

Mount Pleasant, the county-seat, was laid out in the 
year 1836, by Presley Saunders; at that time the lands on 
which it was located were not in market, nor had it ever 
been surveyed, but the beauty of the location, taken in con- 
nection with the great abundance of superior building-stone, 
and the large body of timber that lay contiguous to the 
site, to say nothing of the never-failing springs of water 
that gush from the shores of the branch that runs through 
the suburbs of the town, induced the proprietor to believe 
that a town might be built up that would be a credit to the 
State. Nor in this has he been disappointed. This town 
now contains a population of about 1500 inhabitants, and 
is at present in a more prosperous condition, and is improv- 
ing faster than at any former period. 

The population of the county in February last, was 
11,180. Beside the county-seat, there are other towns in 
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the cgunty of iderable size and importance. Salem, in 
the south-we: part of the county, is a thriving young place, 
containing 650 souls. New London, on the eastern edge 
of the county has some 400 inhabitants. Trenton, in the 
northern portion, some 300; beside these are Winfield, 
Lowell, Hillsborough, Rome, Hast Grove P. O., Marshall 
P. O., Wayne P. O., &e. 

There are six church edifices in Mount Pleasant; Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, Christian, O. S. Bap- 
tist, and Missionary Baptist. Other towns and villages are 
proportionally well supplied with churches, all of which 
are well attended, and in a healthy condition. In point 
of morality and sobriety, the community of Mount Plea- 
sant are unsurpassed in the State. 

Henry County supports two newspapers: “The Iowa 
Observer,” Whig, and the “Iowa True Democrat,” Free- 
Soil—both published at the county-seat. . 

Mount Pleasant has been named and known heretofore, 
as the point possessing and offering greater educational 
advantages than any other place in the State, and she has yet 
no rivalin this respect except Davenport. The ‘Towa Wes- 
leyan University,” under the control of the M. EH. Church, 
is a Collegiate Institute of the first grade, has 150 students, 
and is in full and successful operation under the man- 
agement of Prof. James Harlan, with competant assistants. 
The “Mt. Pleasant High School and Female Academy,” 
under the management of Prof. 8. L. Howe, a teacher of 
acknowledged ability and experience has an average attend- 
ance of 100 pupils. The well-merited reputation of this 
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school at home and abroad is attested by the patronage it 
receives. A Select School for Young Ladies, under the 
superintendance of Rev. B. Wall, and taught by Mrs. 
Wall and Miss McHarg, has recently been opened, which 
bids fair to become a Female Seminary of usefulness and. 
extensive patronage. The town and county is well supplied : 
with well-attended and ably-conducted common schools. 

There are at present no manufactories of importance in 
Henry County. Steam flouring and saw-mills, a foundry, 
and a carding and fulling-mill are much needed, and would 
prove good investments. Coal, in considerable quantities, 
has been found on both sides of the Skunk river, also in- 
exhaustible quarries of the very best building stone near 
Mt. Pleasant. The Burlington and Wisconsin River rail- 
road will be finished to Mt. Pleasant during the present 
year. The Muscatine and Keokuk pulnoed also touches 
Mt. Pleasant. 

At. the late session of the Legislature, the Iowa Insane 
Asylum was located at Mt. Pleasant, and fifty thousand 
dollars appropriated for the erection of the building. 

The soil of Henry is second in quality to that of no 
other county in the State. The land is well watered, all 
entered, and rapidly filling up with a highly intellectual) 
and industrious class of citizens. 


IOWA COUNTY, 
North of Keokuk, and west of Johnson, is well sup. 
plied with timber along the Iowa River, which stream, with 
the north fork of English River, Old Man’s Creck, Beaver 
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and Richmond Creeks, affords an abundance of water for all 
purposes. The soil is admirably adapted for farming and 
grazing. The county seat, Marengo, is situated upon the 
Towa River, in the northern part of the county. There are 
settlements at Kozta, Homestead, Downard, Millersburg 
and North English Post Offices. The Mississippi and Mis- 
souri railroad passes through almost the centre of the 
county. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


Comprises in area fourteen full and six: fractional town- 
ships of land. The principal towns in the county are 
Andrew, Bellevue, Wickliffe, Fulton, Maquoketa, Bridge- 
port, and some seventeen P. O. settlements beside. 

The character of the soil is rich and fertile, and the 
ranging heights and diversified scenery on the banks of its 
numerous water-courses present an abundance of beautiful 
building-sites. 

A railroad is in contemplation, and partly graded from 
Galena to a point directly opposite Bellevue, but it is un- 
certain when it will be completed. 

Flouring and saw-mills are in active and profitable ope- 
ration in different parts of the county, but it is impossible 
to obtain from their proprietors even an approximate esti- 
mate of their profits. 

At Bellevue, are excellent openings and good sites for 

two more steam saw-mills and a planing-mill. Lumber 
for building finds very ready sale as fast as manufactured, 
and lumber for sawing is easily obtained. A small iron 
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foundry, an extensive wagon-making establishment, and a 
cooper’s establishment, would all do well in Jackson. 

Jackson is one of the best watered counties in the State, 
and is well supplied with timber, principally white oak, black 
walnut, ash, hickory, elm, maple, white walnut, and bass. 
wood. Water-power, unsurpassed for manufacturing pur- 
poses: upon several of the streams are already erected 
flouring and saw-mills, and others are in progress of erec- 
tion. The county is also one of the best for agricultural 
purposes, in the State, and second to none for stock raising. 

The soil in the valleys is a first rate black sandy 
loam (several feet in depth), and yields heavy crops of 
corn; the ridges are generally second and third rate soil, 
with a subsoil of clay, or in some instances ferruginous 
sand, and produce fine crops of wheat. Potatoes and 
other root crops, as well as vegetables and vines, all flourish 
luxuriantly. The rocks of the county are what belong to 
the “Upper Magnesian Limestone” formation; are well 
adapted for building purposes, and make a superior quality 
of lime. 


ne, 


Tron ore is found in various parts of the county, lying 
loosely on the surface, and no doubt, from present indica- 
tions, it exists in large masses. “Galena” (lead ore) is 
also frequently picked up in different parts of the county, 
and some mines have been successfully worked in the 
northwest part of the county—there is a rich “lode’’ of 
“ Galena” only three miles above Bellevue, dipping into the 
river, which can be seen at any time at a low stage of 
water in the Mississippi. It is the opinion of old miners, 
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that when the mineral resources of this county are properly 
developed, it will prove rich in both lead and iron ores, as 
‘indications of its existence manifest themselves in almost 
every hill and ravine. 

Bellevue, the seat of justice of Jackson county, is 
situated on the Mississippi river, twelve miles due south 
of the city of Galena; the town site is upon an elevated 
plateau of land about fifteen feet above high water mark; 
it is surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills, mostly covered 
with timber, which break off the severe cold winds of 
winter, and prevent the temperature from falling as low 
by several degrees, as a few miles distant upon the ridges. 


This town was first settled in 1836, by J. D. Bell. In _ 
that year this site was selected (by authorised Commis- — 


sioners, one of whom was the late Captain John Atcheson) 
for the Capitol of the then Territory of Wisconsin; and 
but for some difficulty between the proprietors of the land 
and said Commissioners, this would have then been made 
the Capitol of Wisconsin Territory, which at that time 
included both sides of the river. This spot had always 
been a favorite one with the Indians, and its beautiful 
location caused said Commissioners to select it as a com- 
manding situation for the Capitol. 

The population of our town is about 1000. The popu- 
lation of the county is fully 15,000, and emigrants daily 
arriving. 

There are five organized churches in the town, viz., 
Congregationalist, Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist, and 
Catholic—one of each. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

The first sale of town lots took place in 1839. 

The present population of Jefferson County is about 
13,000. Population of Fairfield, the county-seat, 1500. 

A large proportion of the population is from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. In the eastern portion of the county is a 
settlement of Swedes, consisting at present of about 100 
families. Their first settlement in that part of the county 
was made in 1847. 

There is also in the north-east a settlement of Germans. 

In Fairfield there are three churches: Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Methodist. 

Two newspapers in Fairfield, the “ Fairfield Ledger,” 
(Whig), and the “ Towa Sentinel,’ (Democrat). 

Jefferson County contains 88 schools, and 65 school- 
houses, 59 of which are frame, the remaining 6 brick. 
Total amount paid teachers during 1 the year, ending Oct. 


31, 1854, $5, 588 12. The averag e compensation no of male 


teachers for the same time, was $20 35— 
$9 97! Number of pupils in ‘sohoc ols, 3622. = 
A branch of the State Ma pieraey is located at Fairfield. 
A commodious building has been erected for the accommo- 
dation of pupils; and is now leased to a company of 
citizens, who have established a_ flourishing school for 
young men and boys, under the charge of Mr. Anderson, a 
teacher of experience and ability; ~~ «= — se 
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. . There is also a Female Seminary in this place, which is 
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in a prosperous condition, conducted by Rev. L. B. Crit- 
tenden. 
- Of manufactories the principal are a steam saw-mill, an 
iron foundry, a sash and door factory, and numerous minor 
establishments. We need a steam flouring-mill. { 

A United States Land Office is located in this place, 
which has been, and is still doing an extensive business. 

There are several thriving villages located in the different 
sections of the county, among which are Libertyville, seven 
miles south-west from Fairfield ; Brookville and Abingdon, 
the former six, and the latter twelve miles west; Pleasant 
Plain, twelve miles north; and Glasgow in the southern 
part of the county. 

There are three extensive nurseries in the county. A 
county agricultural society was organised three years ago. 

The eastern part is well timbered. On the borders 

of Skunk River and its tributaries, are fine groves of 
various kinds of tinher, suitable for building and fencing 
purposes. The m common are the white and burr 
oak, walnut, elm, cott Y wood, and linn; sugar maple 
is found in some places on Skunk River. The western 
portion of the county is principally prairie, interspersed 
with some groves of timber, and is well adapted to cultiva- 
tion, as ‘no portion of that land is too broken, and none too 
flat, for cultivation. ’ 

There is no land of | any consequence: in this county that 


is not already taken up. Much good land is owned by | ' 


non-residents. a 
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Farms in the hands of residents are beginning to assume 
all the appearances of extensive and tasteful cultivation. 

There are extensive beds of coal in different sections of 
the county. Also lime-stone is found along the borders of 
some creeks. _ 


JOHNSON COUNTY. 


Towa City is the county-seat of Johnson County, and 
until the last session of the legislature, was the capital of 
the state. At that session a bill was passed, removing the 
seat of government to Fort Des Moines, in Polk County, 
some hundred and twenty miles further west; and pro- 
viding for the erection of temporary public buildings, to be 
approved by the governor, before a session of the General 
Assembly will be holden there. 

The present State House is not entirely finished, but is 
an elegant edifice of stone; capacious, well adapted to 
legislative and other public purposes, and an ornament to 
the city. This building, with its extensive grounds, is a 
grant to the State University, and will be appropriated to 
its use immediately upon the removal of the State offices 
and legislative sessions. 

The University has an ample fund, and is now in opera- 

tion in this city; well provided with competent professors, 
and temporarily occupying what is known as the Mechanics’ 
~. Academy. The number of students is at present but about 
forty, as the first session was opened only on the first Mon- 
day of March last. 
Besides this infant institution, strong in resources and 
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promises, there is the Female Collegiate Institute, in suc- 
cessful operation. This institution has been reared to its 
present prosperity, principally under the auspices of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, in this city and other 
portions of the State. The building designed for this semi- 
nary, will be completed, probably, during the present year, 
and no expense will be spared to render it equal in archi- 
tectural beauty and finish to any in Iowa. 

There is, also, the City Union School, with a principal 
and three assistants, besides numerous private schools, all 
thriving finely. There is no town in the state better sup- 
plied with educational advantages, considering its population. 


There are two newspapers published in this city, the © 


Republican, a Whig, and the Capital Reporter, a Demo- 
cratic journal; connected with both of which are flourish- 
ing job-printing offices. By an act of the last Legislature, 
also, the State Printer will hold his office here, until the 
final removal of the seat of government. 

A steam grist-mill is now operating successfully in this 
city; amount of business not known, as it has just com- 
menced operations. Another is to be erected on the west 
side of the lowa River the present season. About three 
miles west of town, or north-west, are Clarke’s flouring- 
mills, clearing their owners at least $10,000 per annum. 

The manufactories most needed here are a paper-mill, 
plow and wagon factory, wool-carding machines. A good 
foundry and brick-yard would also pay well. 

The city is well stocked with churches, there being 
no less than seven church edifices, and eight religious 
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societies. Of these, there are one Baptist, built of brick in 
superior style; an Old School Presbyterian, Methodist,— . 
Protestant Methodist, Catholic, and Universalist, also of 
brick, and very creditable structures; and the New School 
Presbyterian, a neat stone edifice. The Episcopal Society 
worships in the basement of the Methodist Church. 

According to the census of 1854, the population of the 
city was 3088; which is probably nearer four than three 
thousand at the present time. It is situated at the con- 
junction of two great contemplated railroad routes: the one 
from Davenport, of which the present year will doubtless 
witness the completion to this point — and the Lyons road, 
in which the city is also deeply interested, which will pro- 
bably be finished in at least fifteen months. 

The county is one of the finest agricultural counties in 
the State—well adapted for stock raising ; also wheat, corn, 
and potatoes. A flourishing Agricultural Society of two 
years’ standing is organized, and an immense interest is 
awakened in its behalf. The population at the last census 
was 8446, which is increasing at an astonishing rate. 


JASPER COUNTY 
Is bounded on the east by Poweshiek, west by Polk, 
north by Marshall, and south by Marion and a portion of 
Mahaska Counties. In no county in the State, perhaps, is 
there better soil for all purposes than in Jasper. 
The following description of this section of country we 
insert, from a communication to the “Towa City Re- 
porter” :— 


_ 
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. 
« eoehly no portion of our State surpasses Central 
- Iowa in point of beauty, fertility, healthfulness of climate, 
and the thriftiness of its inhabitants. 

“The eye is pleased with the alternation of oak open- 
ings, timber land, and the crystal streams that murmur 
along their channels, guttered out of the prairies. A few 
years have elapsed since this portion of our State was 
marked by the Red man’s track and the simple wigwam. 
Then the rich agricultural resources of Central Iowa were 
unknown to thousands who have since found homes in the 
“ Prairie Land.” Here the spirit of American enterprise 
has found a wide field for action, and, by its magic power, 


the hidden wealth that lies in the fat hill-sides is beginning . 


to flow into the lap of Western industry. The wigwam 
has given place to the pioneer’s home, and the sound of the 
Indian rifle has died away, and nonght is heard but the 
sound of busy industry. Yes, a new people, possessing a 
new spirit, are now on the prairies of Central Iowa, grap- 
pling with the “strong-holds’” of Nature, and building up 
towns and cities on the ground where a few short years 
ago was seen a collection of wigwams. The contemplated 
line of railroad from Davenport to the Missouri River runs 
through this portion of our State, and truly a great artery 
of trade will be demanded by the rapid growth of Western 
Iowa. Nowhere in the West has the hand of Western in- 
dustry effected greater changes than in Jasper County, 
from which I now write. 

“Tn 1846, the Senatorial Legislature formed it out of a 
portion of Mahaska County; and, in 1847, Newton, the 
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' county-seat of Jasper, was laid out by Thomas Henderson 


and Jacob Fisher. At that time but few pioneers had 
pushed their way to Central Iowa, but the way had been 
“blazed” by the founders of the newly laid-off town, and in 
1848 a few log-cabins were erected in Newton. A more 
favorable location could not be obtained. It is on the 
boundary between the North and South Skunk Rivers. The 
county around the town-site is rolling enough to render 
i entirely free from marshes, or anything that would give 
se to deleterious miasmas. Many have been attracted to 
the pea by the healthfulness of its position, and the 
country around. The log-cabin has been removed, and the 
stately frame-dwelling erected in its stead ; the “old cabin” 
_store-house no longer greets the eye, but on the site it 


Fy 


- occupied stands a store-house that would do credit to 


‘towns of more pretensions. The prospect of securing a 
railroad has infused a new zeal into the citizens of the 
place, and they have determined to erect a new court-house 
on the square which will reflect credit upon the enterpris- 
ing spirit of Newton. The Methodists are taking steps to 
build a new church. Mercantile houses are being erected 
as fast as possible, while those now operating are driving a 
heavy business. The mechanic and farmer are-also keeping 
pace with the prosperity of town and county. 

“Large quantities of fine stone-coal are found in the 
immediate vicinity of the place, and the traveller often finds 
it upon the surface of the ground. When we consider that 
this article seems almost inexhaustible, there can scarcely 
be a question as to the profitableness of almost any branch 
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of mechanical and manufacturing industry which may be 
established in this portion of our State. Lime-stone, suit- 
able for building purposes, is found on the banks of Elk 
Creek and Skunk River; this one article greatly facilitates 
the operations of our citizens in erecting buildings, and in 
many other ways. One grist-mill and two saw-mills are ~ 
now in successful operation; but the demand for mills is > 
constantly increasing. Men of capital, and true Western mF. $ 
spirit, are making arrangements to erect forges and work. a 


shops, which, when completed, will render Newton quite a “Py Po 
point for manufacturing.” sae He ae ; - Gy 
oe Ee ee 
Mt 
JONES COUNTY we: s ¥ 


Was first settled in 1836, organized in 1839, and the 4 
county-seat located at Anamosa in May, 1847. The popu- 
lation of the county in October, 1854, was 6300 — being 
about eleven to the square mile. In this county will be 
found a due proportion of timber land and prairie land; 
while the mill-sites upon the Wabsipinnicon are numerous, be 
and building-stone abundant. | Beside the Wapsie’, are the 
North and South Forks of the Maquoketa, Bear, and 
Mineral Creeks, and numerous first-rate springs of good 
water. The towns in the county are Anamosa, Rome, 
Bowen’s Prairie, Fairview, and Monticello. In Anamosa 
is published one newspaper, “The News.” There are also 
one Congregational and one United Brethren church edi- 
fices, and organizations each, of Methodists, Christians, and _ Fe 
Universalists. The Masons and Odd Fellows cach have 
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Lodges there. The Iowa Central Air-Line Railroad passes 
through the county, touching at Anamosa. This line is 
located and under contract as far as Marion, Linn County. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DESCRIPTION OF COUNTIES—CONTINUED. 


KEOKUK COUNTY 


Is the third county from the Mississippi River and the 
Missouri State-line; situated west of Washington, and 
north-west of Jefferson Counties. The land is of an excel- 
lent quality, well watered by the Checauque and its tribu- 
taries, which are skirted with a good supply of timber. 
Lancaster, the county-seat, has increased very rapidly during 
the past two years, as has the entire county. 

The Muscatine and Oskaloosa Railroad, which is under 
contract, passes through the county, touching the county- 
seat. Sigourney, Waugh’s Point, and Richland are each 
centres of large settlements of intelligent and industrious 
people; the latter place is settled principally by Friends, 
or Quakers. 


LEE COUNTY 


Is situated at the junction of the Mississippi and the 
Des Moines Rivers, and is the most southern county in the 
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state ;*"it is bounded on the south-east by the Mississippi, 
which separates it from Illinois; on the south-west by the 
Des Moines, separating it from Missouri; on the west by 
Van Buren ; and on the north by Henry and Des Moines 
Counties. The county is well watered by the Des Moines 
and Mississippi and their tributaries. The principal towns 
are Keokuk, Montrose, Fort Madison, West Point, Frank-~ 
lin, Nashville, &c. 

The bottom-lands of Lee are well adapted to the wants of 
the agriculturist, and its prairies are elevated, dry and roll- 
ing. The business of stock-raising has been entered into 
in Lee more extensively perhaps than in any other county. 

The city of Keokuk, the largest place in the county, is 
situated at the foot of the Des Moines or Lower Rapids, at 
the extreme south-east corner of the state. By the usual 
routes of travel it is 230 miles from Chicago; 210 from 
St. Louis; 400 from the junction of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi; 1000 from New York; and 1400 from New Orleans. 
Its position as a central commercial point is scarcely 
equalled by that of any other city west of Chicago, and 
endows it with business advantages and facilities of the 
highest importance. These advantages are three-fold, and 
may be treated of under the three following heads, viz :— 

First, those derived from the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. The Lower Rapids, formed by a rocky stratum in 
the river, commencing about 200 yards above the city, and 
running northward a distance of 12 miles, with a fall of 24 
feet, render Keokuk the head of navigation during a great 
portion of the year, until the work of improving the Rapids 
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is completed. At present, in time of low water, steamers 
are obliged to unload their cargoes into “lighters,”’ which 
are towed up the Rapids, above which the freight is again 
loaded into the boats; and thus this city is rendered a 
wholesale dep6t, and place of transhipment. 

The second point lies in the trade of the Des Moines 
Valley which Keokuk must inevitably command, situated 
but 2 miles above the confluence of the Des Moines and 
Mississippi Rivers. This valley, for a width of sixty miles 
on either side of the Des Moines River, is unsurpassed 
probably in the world for agricultural wealth. It also 
abounds in timber, coal, gypsum, and many other articles 
of trade, and these will be transmitted down the Des 
Moines to its mouth at Keokuk, thence re-shipped to other 
markets. Of the improvement of the Des Moines we 
speak at length in another Chapter. 

The third source of business advantages which Keokuk 
can claim, lies in its railroads. The Keokuk and Fort Des 
Mines, the Keokuk, Mt. Pleasant and Muscatine, and the 
Eastern railroads will soon be built, and will afford this 
city numerous connections of the highest importance. 

Keokuk is situated upon a bluff 150 feet above high- 
water mark in the Mississippi, is laid out one mile square, 
and contains a population of nearly 7000. Its streets are 
wide and regular, and are being graded and McAdamized 
with rapidity. Main Street, 100 feet in width, is McAdam- 
ized through the city for a distance of one mile. The city 
contains six brick-yards, two lumber-yards, one flouring and 
grist-mill, two foundries, one machine shop, five hotels, &c. 
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Its public school is held in the largest and handsomest 
building, which, throughout the State, is devoted to the 
cause of education. The edifice, when fully completed, 
will have cost $13,500. This city also contains the Iowa 
Medical College, a State institution, and a Female Semi- 
nary, besides two other female institutes, and a number of 
private schools. Six church edifices, O. and N. S. Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian and Catholic. One 
weekly and two daily newspapers. : 

The bluff on which the city stands contains the finest 
of lime-stone, for building and other purposes, and com- 
mands a landscape view, of wild and picturesque beauty. 


LINN COUNTY 

Is a large and comparatively populous tract. The towns 
in the county are, Marion, (the county-seat), Mt. Ver- 
non, Spring Grove P. O., Boulder P. O., Central Point, 
Cedar P. O., Oak P.O., Palo P. O, Lafayette, Cedar 
Rapids, Newark, St. Julien, Ivanhoe, and Hoosier Grove. 

The present population of the county is 10,075. 

Newspapers are published at Marion and Cedar Rapids. 

The number of churches and schools in the county, or 
even of towns, other than Mt. Vernon, we are unable to 
state, but are informed that no county in the State, of the 
same population, has more of either, in better condition. 

The “Iowa Conference Seminary,” is located at Mount 
Vernon—has a brick edifice 40 by 72 feet, 3 stories high. 
It is in a very prosperous condition, under the superintend- 
ence of Rev. 8. M. Fellows, A. M., assisted by three regu- 
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lar teachers, besides music teacher, a ~, of painting 
and embroidery. Number of students now in attendance 
about 150. Most of them young ladies and gentlemen 
from abroad. The situation is unsurpassed for beauty. 

There is a good district school in the village, with a good 

chool-house. 

Mills are very much needed, and would do well. There 
is a large amount of timber in the neighbourhood, for 
sawing. 

The surrounding country is one of the finest agricultural 
regions in the State. The farmers have already erected 
pretty good buildings, and every year improvements are 
going forward. 

Linn County is considered one of the best, if not the 
best in the State; and the country around Mt. Vernon is 
acknowledged equal to any portion of the county. 

The location of the Seminary at this place, in connection 
with the real excellence of the country, makes this one of 
the most desirable situations for a family residence that can 
be found in the West. 

We are about 70 miles from Dubuque, 55 from Daven- 
port; 45 from Muscatine; 20 from Iowa City; 12 from 
Marion (the county-seat); and 14 from Cedar Rapids. 


LOUISA COUNTY. 


This is a rich and fertile county, bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi; bounded on the west by Washington and Henry 
Counties, on the north by Muscatine, and on the south by 
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Des Moines Counties. The county is well watered by the 
Iowa River, which passes diagonally through it. J. B. 
Newhall, Esq., in his “Glimpses of Iowa,” thus describes 
Louisa County :— 

“‘Wapello Prairie, on the south side of the Iowa River, 
is unrivalled in picturesque beauty. It commences near 
the village of Florence, the site of the old Sac village, and, 
crossing a small rivulet skirted with woods, it breaks forth 
upon the eye of the traveller in picturesque grandeur, ter- 
minating in the north-west with the town of Wapello, the 
county-seat of Louisa. 

“This county embraces a principal portion of the Keo- 
kuk Reserve, purchased by the Government in 1836. It 
is a remarkable fact, that almost the whole tribe of Sacs 
and Foxes were congregated here until after the first or 
Black Hawk purchase of 1832; notwithstanding they had 
almost a boundless region from which to select their vil- 
Jages and hunting-grounds. 

“« Wapello, the seat of justice, is handsomely located on 
the old site of ‘ Wapello’s Village.’ Wapello was a Fox 
chief, who resided there until the summer of 1836, as chief 
of his band. There are several small villages in Louisa, 
among which are Toolsboro’, Columbus City, Harrison, 
Florence, Fredonia, &. Toolsboro’—formerly Black Hawk, 
—is situated upon the north side of the Iowa, about three 
miles from the Mississippi, has an extensive country trade, 
and is somewhat celebrated for its ancient mounds and 
fortifications. 

“Florence derives its principal notoriety from its having 
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been the residence of Black Hawk until the Indian hos- 
tilities in 1832. Here repose the bones of his ancestors, 
where they have rested for centuries. It was here that he 
sounded the war-whoop, and rallied his countrymen to the 
last deadly conflict, in defence of the homes and the graves 


«© Where sleep their warriors; where rival chieftains lay, 
And mighty tribes, swept from the face of day.” 


‘‘ But they were conquered, and this illustrious warrior was 
doomed to wander, a stranger in the land of his forefathers 
His lodge was still standing at the time the country was 
surveyed.”’ : 


MAHASKA COUNTY, 


Of which Oskaloosa is the county-seat, is a thriving and 
populous county for its age. The first settlements in the 
county were made in 1842, on the public land, and in Juney 

1848, the county-seat was organized by commissioners ap- 


: __. pointed by the Legislature. The present population of Os- 


kaloosa is nearly 3000. 

The county is well supplied with churches and schools. 
Of the former are Methodist, Christian, Seceder, O. S. 
Presbyterian, and Cumberland Presbyterian. 

The “Times” and the “ Herald,’ are both published in, 
Oskaloosa. 


Two public and two private schools at the county-seat, in 
good condition. 


Of manufactories, two steam saw-mills, and one steam 
flouring-mill, a carding and spinning-machine, with smaller 
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establishments, comprise the assortment. Manufactories of 
any kind will do well here. 

The county is unsurpassed for fertility of soil, abundance 
and quality of water, &. The county-seat is reported to 
be the largest inland town in the State, and with the splen- 
did country that surrounds it, and the railroad connections 
that are hastening to link that place with the rest of mankind, 
the prospects are that it will soon be a large and important 
business point. 

MARION COUNTY 

Was settled in October, 1845, by Wilson Stanley, L. G. 
Terry, L. W. Babbitt, Dr. R. Mathews, E. & T. Jenkins, 
J. D. Bedell, and E. G. Stanfield. The present popula- 
tion of the county is 11,065—of Knoxville, the county- 
seat, 600. 

In the county-seat are one Methodist, and one Congrega- 
tional, edifices. The different denominations are Methodist, 


Lutheran, Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, Mission- — 


ary Baptist, Associate Reformed, and United Brethren. 
The number of public schools is stated to be sixty-six. 


te 


Two high schools—one in Knoxville, another in Pella—all — 


in a prosperous condition. A college is being erected in 
Pella by the Missionary Baptists. 

Several steam saw and flouring-mills in operation, but 
threefold more needed. Also manufactories of all kinds 
wanted. 

Soil good for farming purposes, timber plenty, water 
abundant and excellent. Prairie unsurpassed by any in the 
Union. ao good. Winters admirably adapted for 
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~~ stock, ate to their dryness and evenness. Stone-coal, 
of saedlon’ quality, abounds in veins eight feet thick. 
Splendid lime and sandstone, for building purposes, abun- 
dant. 
i. The towns in the county are, Knoxville, Pella, Divide, 
Bennington, Paran City, Wheeling P. O., Rousseau, Plea- 
7 santville, Red Rock, Amsterdam, Pt. English, English P. 
‘ O., Bellefontaine, Attica P. O., Red Cedar P. O., Newtown, 
Newburn, Marysville P. O., and Hamilton P. O. 
A newspaper is now published at Pella, and another is 
about to be established in Knoxville. 


MONROE COUNTY 


Was organized in 1843, and the county-seat “laid off” 
in 1844. Present population of the county 4200—of Al- 
bia, the county-seat, 400. 

The Methodists have a good frame meeting-house. The 
Presbyterians are just building a good brick edifice, which 

- will be finished this summer. The society of Christians will 
build next season. 


4 


: Here are one steam mill, one plough manufactory, a 
x carding machine, and a full supply of stores and of pro- 
fessional men. , 
The only newspaper in the county is the “Albia Free 
Press. nae 
One public and one private school in Albia, each ina 
flourishing condition. 
Steam flouring-mills, saw-mills, coopering establishments, 
cabinet-ware manufactories, and any number of industrious 
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mechanics are greatly needed here. At present the cooper- 
age for pork, lard and flour, is obtained from a great dis- 
tance, at decided disadvantage. 

This county is as well watered as any portion of the 
State. The principal streams which have their rise in, or 
pass through the county, are Cedar Creek, Whippoorwill 
Creek, White’s Creek, and Coal Creek ; the three latter, with 
numerous smaller streams, emptying into Cedar Creek, ren- 
der it of proper size and power for mill-sites, and there are 
now five mills erected on this stream, doing business more 
than half the year. Bluff’s, Gray’s, Miller’s, Avery’s, and 
Soap Creeks, are each, streams of some size, and skirted 
with timber averaging nearly a mile in width. 

Throughout the county the soil is very good ; the prairies 
are small, high, and fertile. An abundance of timber, coal, 
and limestone may be found in most parts of the county. 
The best land is entered, but claims to some of the very 
best can be bought at from five to ten dollars per acre. 
The county is increasing in numbers very rapidly, and 
offers great inducements to manufacturers, mechanics, 
farmers, and citizens of all classes. 


MILLS COUNTY. 

_Glenwood, the county-seat, was first settled by the Mor- 
mons, in 1847, and this was about the first settlement in 
the county; but that population has long since been 
almost entirely supplanted by people from Michigan, New 
York; Ohio, and Missouri. 

The present population of the town is about seven hun- 
dred — that of the county about five thousand. 
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There are three churches in the place, viz.: Methodist, 
Congregationalist, and Presbyterian (Old School) ; in the 
county, ten churches, same denominations. 

Two newspapers published in the county: the “Glenwood 
Times,” and the “St. Mary’s Gazette.”’ 

There are a ‘large Union School and two District 
Schools in the town, and about twenty common schools in 
the county, all in a flourishing condition, and supplied 
with good teachers. There is still a great demand for 
teachers. 

They have one flouring and two saw-mills—the two 
latter driven by steam. There are fifteen mills in the county, ~ 
one carding-machine, and a shingle mill. All of the 
above-named are oyver-stocked with business, and there is 
abundance of room for others. Cabinet-makers, weavers, 
priory fullers, tanners, house-builders, and every class of me- 
* chanics, are much needed. 

Mills County is composed of the most ‘fertile prairie, 
interspersed with magnificent groves of timber, with here | 
and there an hundred little streams spread out and inter- 
laced over the face of the whole country, like the veins and 
arteries in a mighty living giant. The river bottom here is 
about eight miles wide, as level as a floor, yet dry and 
subject to no dangers from overflows. Cattle live in these 
bottoms all winter without feeding. No county in the 
State possesses a more munificent supply of water and tim- 
ber than Mills. Owing to its geographical position, imme- 
diately opposite the mouth of the great Platte River, it may 
safely be said that the county, in interest and importance, is 
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inferior to none in the State. It has not its equal in any 
State’ for perfect adaptation to agricultural purposes. It 
possesses a most salubrious climate. There is plenty of 
lime and sand-stone in all parts of the county, perfectly 
adapted to building purposes. There has also been some 
stone-coal discovered recently. : 

There are four other towns in the county beside Glen- 
wood, viz.: St. Mary’s, Bethlehem, Platteville, and Lafa- 
yette —all flourishing villages. 

There is still considerable good land unentered in the 
county. 


MUSCATINE COUNTY 


Is situated next below Scott County, on the Mississippi 
River, and contains an area of 432 square miles. The name 
of this county was derived from a tribe of Indians known 
as the Muscoutins. The county-town was originally called 
Bloomington, which name it still holds ona few old-fogy 
maps and tables of distances. In 1845 the name was 
changed to that of the county— Muscatine. In 1853 it 
was incorporated as a city, since which time it has been 
called the ‘City of Muscatine.” The present population 
of Muscatine City is about 4600; of the county, including 
the city, 12,100. 

The city contains nine churches, with a total number of 
nearly one thousand members ; two steam flouring-mills, two 
steam saw-mills, one stave and three shingle machines (all 
driven by steam); seven hotels, two public school-houses, 
(one erected in 1850, at a cost of $4000; the other more 
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recently, costing $5000). Upwards of 300 children are in 
3s le 


daily attendance at these schools. r 
Situated on a bend or arm of the river. Miashatibar is fa- 
vorably located to command the trade of a large section of © 
country. From the following statistics for the year 1854, 
some idea may be gained of the amount of business done 
in that city:— 
Produce received in Muscatine in 1854. 


Wheat ........ .. bushels, 393,57 | Timothy Seed, bushels, 160 
BiyOiecsssenscene es 8,176 | Flaxseed...... ee 716 
(Svar oscschn se 121,902 | Beeswax ...... pounds, 1,050 
QaitsWecrcecumene as 28,242 | Dry hides ..... ae 57,380 
Barley .......... Ke 2-860 | Wool ..cecescoces a 2,228 
Bean taccexsas 2 8550 | Hogs, GUL ........ werceses - 13,000 


Potatoes ....... AG 11,317 
The average weight of hogs was 220 pounds. 


Manufactured in Muscatine in 1854. 


Blown, Darrelsinesyasucteasg nc cusntien end secccedauucccneccueceeaees 29,515 
Cooperage— Pork barrels .........ecesss seeeecees voeves seceseces 9,800 

WOU ATEGIS Coo. cuiec sees dacnovicecasaavonveveecesemen BOOS OO0 

WIRSRepaLrels .. <scusncxsesecavsesnwaseseaukreces 550 
Staves ready for setting up, and shipped...... cou eweeneted 1,000,000 
Bedstea@ds (from the Log) <. ..c.c..0. cccose cesses cescesccn scence 2,900 
PLAStOTING LACHES <ce..ceavanenvnvensowseg ane ses esesanconcegucsssnaremly tou, LOO 
Broom handles .........000 veee0e eeauaticeanectvouh arisen seeeeceect ~ 60,000 


Window sash, No. of lights ......sccsccccescressessscessereess 100,000 
Pine TOMBE, LEGb vscccrsee vsncvnvan vsacenes soscnveneteyecesacigen 9201-900 
Shingles ........ Sisunnesatisaneenaesiethinenaceleres eanciiueceeeeareaneres 1,126,500 


The city of Muscatine is located upon uncommonly 
broken ground, and a majority of the lots, either for busi- 
ness or residences, require grading; the citizens, however, 
are of that class, who, appreciating the superiority of their 
location in other respects, have by art made smooth Nature’s 
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“rou ch places, and tasteful and stately residences now grace 
bluffs, which, but a few months ago, were almost inacces- 
sible. 
Two newspapers are published in Muscatine: a Whig, 
weekly and tri-weekly ; and a Democratic, weekly. 
The inhabitants have the character of being second to 
none in the State in point of intelligence and industry. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
DESCRIPTION OF COUNTIES—CONTINUED. 


POLK COUNTY 


Was opened for settlement in May, 1846. The garrison 
was removed in July of that year, and in the same month 
and year,the town of Fort Des Moines was laid out. — 

The population of Polk County is upwards of 6000 ; that 
of Fort Des Moines, 1100. 

In the county are Episcopal, Presbyterian (Old and 
New School), Baptist, Methodist, and Catholic churches— 
the latter but recently established. 

But one newspaper in the county—the “ Fort Des Moines 
Star.” 

Two private schools and one public school in Fort Des 
Moines; the former in good condition, affording a respect- 
able academie course for young ladies and gentlemen. A 
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large District school-house, on the “Union” plan, is in 
course of erection, to be completed this fall, costing some 
$6000. 

The Des Moines River passes diagonally through Polk 
County, entering at the north-west and passing out at the 
south-east corner. Raccoon River empties into this river 
at Fort Des Moines. Both of these streams afford nume- 
rous sites for manufactorics and mills. There are several 
grist and saw-mills in the county, but not a tithe of the 
number that are needed. Our correspondent writes: “We 
need more shops of all descriptions, and, above all, manu- 
factories. We want flouring-mills and saw-mills—more of 
them, and on a larger scale. We want. brick-makers, car- 
penters, cabinet-makers, brick and stone masons, plasterers, 
and, in short, mechanics of all kinds. We want water- 
wheels and steam-engines, farmers, machinists, and day 


' Jaborers.”’ 


Polk County, as well as those adjoining, and those far- 
ther north and west, is high, rolling prairie, with a due pro- 
portion of timber, and is well watered with rivers and 
creeks, the banks of which abound in coal, lime, sand- 
stone, and gypsum in great quantities. 

The last session of the Legislature located the Capital of 
the State at Fort Des Moines, since which time that place 
has been almost besieged by lawyers, doctors, agents, and 
land speculators. 

Fort Des Moines is destined to be one of, if not the, largest 
interior city in the State. 

Of other towns and villages in the county, we would 
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mention Polk City, Corydon, Taylorsville, West Liberty, 
Circleville, Union, Adelphi, Harvey, Rising Sun, and 
Jericho. 


SCOTT COUNTY 


Is situated on the Mississippi (which bounds it on the 
east and south), and is the lower one of the trio which 
occupy a front and central rank among the counties bor- 
dering on the river. The first permanent scttlement in 
the county was made by Antoine Le Claire, in the spring 
of 1833. During the next year several families and com- 
panies of whites crossed over as “ squatters,’ settling upon 
such “claims” as might suit their fancy. Mr. Le Claire 
was for many years intimately and responsibly identified 
with our government in its intercourse with the Indians 
of the north-west, being in government service, as inter- 
preter and Indian agent, from 1813 to 1843 — 30 years; 
and in some ten or twelve important treaties, he was the 
principal or only interpreter, and as such attended the 
government officers on the occasion. His familiarity with 
some fourteen Indian dialects, as well as with the English 
and French languages, and his being the great-grand-son 
of a chief, and his wife the descendant of another, gave 
him an influence with, and a knowledge of the Indian 
tribes, such as no other individual of his day possessed. 

The marquee of Gen. Scott, in which was held the 
treaty with the Sac and Fox Indians, was erected upon the 
identical spot, which has, since 1833, been occupied by 
Mr. Le Claire as a residence. On the preceding page is 
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presented a view of.the Le Claire Homestead, which was 
vecupied as a residence by Mr. Le Claire from 1813 to 
1854. In the spring of 1854 it was given up to the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Railroad Company, as a Jocation for 
their passenger depét. 

At the period of the treaty made by Gen. Scott, the 
cholera was prevailing among the soldiers in the Fort, and 


the meeting, instead of being held on the Island, was, from 
prudential considerations, transferred to the main shore, 


though not outside of the range of the guns of the Fort. 
It was in this marquee that the chief of the Sacs made a 
present of a mile square of land to Mrs. Le Claire, and, 
striking his foot upon the turf, told Mr. Le Claire that the 
only condition he asked was that he should build his house 
upon that spot—a condition that was speedily complied with. 

The treaty was held in the fall of 1832, and ratified by 
Congress the following winter. In the spring of 1833, Mr. 
Le Claire erected a small building, or “shanty,” in the 
then Fox village, “ Morgan,” which had occupied this 
ground for years previous. Of the tribe having this as 
their head-quarters, Maguopom was the head warrior, and 
Powesheik head chief. In the fall of 1834, the Sac and 
Fox Indians left here for the Cedar River. In the spring 
of 1836 the town of Davenport was laid out. 

Of the climate and scenery of Scott County, Mr. New- 
hall, in his Glimpse of Jowa, thus speaks :—“ Ever since 
the earliest settlement of Lowa, ¢hzs portion has been justly 
esteemed among the most desirable and fascinating regions 
of the boundless West. Being entirely free from low 
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bottom-lands, (the usual cause of disease), it was early 
selected by the sagacious pioneers, as one of the favored 
spots of the Upper Mississippi Valley. Perhaps no coun- 
try in the world presents so happy a combination of pic- 
turesque beauties, blended with excellence of soil, and salu- 
brity of climate, as the vicinity of Rock Island. All who 
have ever visited this charming region, concur in expres- 
sing their admiration of the surpassing beauties of Nature’s 
inimitable works.” 

For some ten miles on the river, above and below Daven- 
port, the bluffs are very wide, varying from one to two miles, 
leaving a large amount of bottom land for cultivation. By 
the word bluff, we do not mean here an abrupt, perpendi- 
cular precipice of rocks; the bluffs of the Mississippi at 
this point, and for twenty miles up and down the river, are 
generally a gentle slope from the top to the banks of the 
river, and their elevation is about 100 feet above low- 
water-mark. From the top of these bluffs, one beholds 
Davenport spread out upon a gently sloping plain nearly 
two miles long, and one-half to three-fourths of a mile 
wide, fronting on the river, which runs, at this point, 
nearly west; and the streets range parallel to the fou 
cardinal points of the compass. For miles below, the 
mighty Mississippi rolls on its placid waters, curling amid 
its many islands in picturesque grandeur, until lost in 
the distance ; while to the east, for ten miles, a most beau- 
tiful panoramic view is presented of the river, its islands 
and bluffs. In the distance are the towns of Hampton 
and Moline, upon the Illinois shore; in front of you, and 
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beyond the town of Rock Island, away in the distance, are 
seen the windings of Rock River, one of the most beautiful 
streams in the west. The tower of Black Hawk is also in 
full view, overlooking the great valley at the junction of 
Rock River with the Mississippi. It was in this valley— 
at the forks of Rock River and the Mississippi — that the 
village of Black Hawk was situated. Here, it was said, he 
lived in peace and plenty, with his immense fields of corn, 
and supplied with game and fish, that abounded in the 
neighbourhood. It is said to have been one of the greatest 
trials of Black Hawk’s life to give up this country, and 
not only leave the graves of his people to the ruthless 
encroachments of the white man, but to part with his fa- 
vorite fishing and hunting-grounds. Is it a wonder, then, 
that, after a treaty had been signed by Keokuk, the ctvil 
chief of the tribe, contrary to the wishes and design of 
Black Hawk, he refused to leave this lovely spot, the 
scenes of his childhood, the sports of his manhood, and 
the last resting-place of his ancestors ? 

Rock Island is about three miles in length, with an aver- 
age width of halfa mile, and contains therefore nearly one 
thousand acres. The rapids commence some twelve miles 
above it and terminate at its foot. Moline and the city of 
Rock Island, on the Illinois shore, are opposite its extreme 


endings, and the city of Davenport and East Davenport =~ 
oceupy nearly the same relation to it on the Towa side. At 
the foot of the Island stands old Fort Armstrong, built in 
~ 1816 by Col. Mason, U.S. A. Half'a mile distant, on the 
north side of the Island, is the residence of the late Col. ys Q 
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Davenport, who was for more than 80 years a partner in 
the American Fur Company, and an Indian trader. On the 
4th of July, 1845, a band of robbers entered his beautiful 
residence in the middle of the day, in the absence of his 
family, and in robbing him accidentally shot him; he died 
the same night. After having lived a frontier life for so many 
years, and having passed through a long and bloody Indian 


war, he was doomed to die by the hands of desperadoes. — 


All the murderers were taken; three were hung at Rock 
Island, the same year—but two escaped, and are yet at 
large. From 18387 to ’40, and up to ’45, Iowa and north- 
ern Illinois were infested by the most daring set of outlaws 
that have ever visited the western world. But the supre- 
macy of the laws has banished them from our midst, and 
Iowa is again comparatively free from crime. 

The Island is now covered with a dense growth of young 
timber, of every variety, that flourishes in this climate. Forty 
years ago, Mr. Le Claire states, this ground was covered 
by avery dense forest, but the soldiers stationed in the Fort 
and the early settlers of the country, destroyed much of it 
for fuel and other purposes, and finally fire was communi- 
cated to the bed of leaves which had accumulated there for 
ages, and swept the Island of its crowning glory. The 
present growth of timber dates its origin subsequent to this 
fire. 

“The Island, with the exception of a fractional quarter 
section of about one hundred and fifty-five acres, which was 
given to Col. Davenport, belongs to the government. The 
motives which led to withholding it from sale, so long as 
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Fort Armstrong was occupied, and there remained a neces- 
sity of keeping an armed force in this vicinity, are evident 
enough. But the Fort was really abandoned in 1835, and 
the policy which has induced the government to retain its 
hold upon the Island since that period, is not so apparent. 
Numerous efforts have been made to obtain an order for its 
sale, and it is to be feared, in too many instances, with the 
view of securing the possession of it to a few favored indi- 
viduals. Twice have such orders heen issued by the proper 
departments, but on both occasions the sale was not per- 
mitted to proceed. Under the circumstances it was well 
that it did not. This magnificent body of land, lying here 
in the midst of so much beauty, and surrounded by towns © 
which bid fair to become the seat of an immense com- 
merce, should not be permitted to fall into the hands of 
mere speculators. But the Island should unquestionably 
pass from public to private ownership. As it is, it answers 
no useful end to the government or to individuals, and its 
being retained by the former retards in many ways the pros- 
perity of the neighboring towns and country.”’ 
The city of Davenport, since the completion of the Chi- 
cago and Rock Island Railroad, has moved forward with 
rapid strides. The present population of the city is about 
8000. The following from the correspondence of the St. 
Lowis Republican gives a concise and correct statement :— 
“We have two flouring-mills, six saw-mills, two planing- 
mills, one plow factory, two sash and blind factories, and 
two foundries, all operated by steam-engines, and doing a 
thriving business. 
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“The stores, numbering over one hundred, have passed 
through the transition state, from general country groceries 
to distinct and well appointed establishments, representing 
separately each prominent branch of commercial enterprise. 
The various churches and public edifices have emerged from 
their temporary chrysalis to large, commodious buildings. 
Farms of unsurpassed fertility, stretch their broad acres 
from our suburbs many miles into the interior, over the 
prairies, are creditable to the enterprise of our agricul- 
turists, and supplying our city with every luxury, and a 
commerce commensurate with the importance of our lo- 
cality. Our streets swarm with immigrants, our hotels, 
six in number, are insufficient for the accommodation of 
strangers. Our banking-houses, of which there are three, 
are sound and healthy. Our real estate offices, which are 
too numerous to enumerate, are converting money into 
property, and property into money, daily, at prices which, 
although comparatively high, make both buyer and seller 
rich. All kinds of business, and classes of business men, 
thrive and prosper. Two abutments, and three piers of 
the great Mississippi bridge are completed. 

‘‘ Preparations for gas light on an extensive scale, form 
a new feature in the city’s privileges. Our suburbs spring 
up with distinctive appellations, and North, West, and 
East Davenport, and Hamburg, would pass for respectable 
villages, apart from the nucleus. 

“Davenport is becoming an important lumber depdt. 
Besides the six saw-mills in operation here, cutting some 
fifteen or twenty millions of feet per annum, it is supplied 
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by rafts from the pineries, which, on account of the spa- 
cious eddy at Hast Davenport, are induced to touch here 
before seeking another market. 

‘‘ Hast Davenport contains 300 inhabitants, and has one 
flour and one saw-mill. It presents inducements for the 
extension of the lumber business beyond any other point on 
the Mississippi river above St. Louis. The main avenues 
penetrating the interior of the State, concentrate at this 
point, and the Mississippi and Missouri Railroad depét is 
contiguous to the village between it and Davenport proper, 
and doubtless a branch railroad will be extended to the 
eddy next season. Here, also, the supplies of lime and 

_ building-stone are derived, and the brick manufacture is 
extensively carried on.” 

Five large new churches, dedicated last fall, rear their 
turrets towards heaven ; a new collegiate building, an ex- 
tensive building fora female school, two market houses, and 
several stores, of architectural proportions, are among the 
edifices of last year’s growth. 

Local Manufactures.—Five saw-mills have turned out 
7,000,000 feet of lumber ; two planing-mills and sash fac- 
tories have worked 2,000,000 feet of lumber; one plow 
factory manufactured 1500 plows; two foundries and ma- 
chine shops; two flouring-mills manufactured 50,000 bar- 
rels of flour; four cooper shops manufactured 30,000 flour 
barrels, and 1000 pork barrels. Population of Davenport 
8000; increase 2200 over 1853. Scott County, 17,000. 

From the returns of the Assessor, in 1854, we see that 
the total amount of property assessed the past year was 
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valued at $4,560,459, showing an increase over 1853, of 
$2,728,546. By comparing the returns of the several coun- 
ties, it will be seen that Scott is the third county in the 
State, in point of wealth. 

We have devoted more space to the description of Scott 
County, the Island, &c.,'than to any other county in the 
State, but probably no more than they deserve. At no point 
in the whole Mississippi Valley is presented a more beau- 
tiful location for a city than here, and nowhere else in the 
West can be found two cities of the size of Rock Island 
and Davenport, opposite each other, together concentrating 
a population of nearly 15,000 inhabitants ;—individually 


Se 


cities of great importance to the West—together, forming 


one of the most attractive points on the Upper Mississippi. 

The purlieus of these two cities have also been the 
scenes of a number of incidents, which tend to imbue 
with a deep and thrilling interest, the early history of 
Iowa. <A relation of these would occupy a greater space 
than it is in our power at present to devote to them; but 
we shall endeavor to compile them, together with an ac- 
curate and compendious history of the primitive days of 
the entire State, for publication at an early period. 

Since our chapter on Geology was completed, and in 
print, an extensive bed of Cannel coal has been penetrated, 
in Scott County, which promises to be of great value to 
its possessors. The area underlaid by this bank, embraces 
several acres. Specimens of this coal which have been 
furnished us, burn well, are very light and brittle, and sus- 
ecptible of a polish, though inferior to the Cannel coal of 
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Pennsylvania. It is thought by colliers that the better 


qualities are farther in the banks. In our next edition we 
shall be able to give a chemical analysis of the properties 
of this coal. 


CHAPTER XX. 
DESCRIPTION OF COUNTIES — CONCLUDED. 
TAMA COUNTY. 


THE county-seat of Tama was but one year old last No- 
vember. In February, 1855, it contained 150—the county 
upwards of 800. In 1850, the county contained but 8 
inhabitants—5 males and 3 females—something of an in- 
crease ! 

Two churches—a Methodist and a Baptist—are in con- 
templation, and will probably be built this season. 

No newspaper—good opening for one—we read. 

Public Schools in most’ flourishing condition. 

Hydraulic privileges excellent in the county, on the Iowa 
River—also, an abundance of water-power on Deer, Wolfe, 
Honey and Otter Creeks. We have 4 saw-mills—2 water, 
2 steam. One flouring-mill, with two runs of stones. 

Excellent opening for Lumber, Flour, or Woollen Manu- 
factories. 

Tama County is of rich, alluvial soil. The prairie and 
timber lands are exceedingly well proportioned to each 
other. Both upland and river-bottom timber in abundance 
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for all the wants of the county, for fencing, building, and 
fuel purposes. It is confidently asserted that there is an 
abundance of coal in the county, but no banks have as yet 
been opened. 

The face of the county is greatly undulating, with a 
good proportion of river bottom, two to four miles in 
width—well watered. The soil yields wheat, hemp, oats, 
corn, rye, barley, beans, peas, potatoes, and tobacco, each 
in great abundance, and with but little care as to culture. 
Native fruits grow in great variety, such as the grape, 
crab-apple, plum, gooseberry, strawberry, and raspberry, 
each growing in abundance.* 

The Mineral resources, although but partially developed, 
are known to be valuable and extensive. An abundance 
of the best lime-stone and stone-coal—the latter not so 
plenty as the former. 

Every acre of Tama County is arable land, and it. is there- 
fore susceptible of as dense a population as any county in 
the State. To the Farmer, Stock-raiser, Mechanic, and 
Manufacturer, Tama holds out extra inducements: The 
locality is one of the most healthy, and the population one 
of the most thriving and energetic in the State. 


VAN BUREN COUNTY. 


The earliest settlements in this county were begun in 
1834-5. Keosauqua, the county-seat, was laid out and 
settled in 1837. The proprietors were Messrs. James 


* All that is said of the productions of the soil of Tama, will 
apply to most counties of the State.—Ep. 
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Hall, John Fairman, John Carns, M. Sigler, and H. Man- 
ning. 

The population of Keosauqua is about 1000; of the 
county, by last census, 13,843. 

There are two thriving churches, Congregationalist and 
Methodist, and several other religious societies. 

There is one newspaper, the “ Democratic Union,” pub- 
lished in Keosauqua. No other in the county. 

One public school, having from 100 to 120 scholars 
in attendance. There are also one private school for 
young ladies, and two high schools, all well patronized and 
supported; in addition to which, the citizens of Keosauqua 
contemplate the building of a seminary during the present 
year. 

There are three grist-mills in the town and vicinity, (one 
water-power and two steam,) and also two saw-mills. The 
water-power that is now about to be furnished, by the com- 
pletion of the lock and dam at this place, will not be sur- 
passed in the State. 

A woollen manufactory, paper mill, and manufactories 
of shingles, plows, wagons, and agricultural implements, 
and also a good merchant flouring-mill, are very much 
needed. The inducements are readily seen and understood 
by practical men. 

The character of the country may be described as being 
well divided between prairie and timber. There is a large 
supply of good timber along the Des Moines River, on both 
sides. The soil is rich, and produces all the crops con- 
genial to the climate, in the greatest abundance. 
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The Des Moines improvement, when finished, will afford 
an uninterrupted navigation to St. Louis and New Orleans ; 
and at present, even without the improvement, we have 
steamboat navigation from two to four months, during the 
spring and summer. 

There are several towns on the river about one mile 
below, viz.: Iowaville, where are two mills and one distil- 
lery; Pittsburg, where there is now in progress a steam- 
mill ; Bentonsport and Vernon, where there are now in suc- 
cessful operation two good flouring-mills, two saw-mills, 
two carding-machines, one woollen-factory, one lath-mill, 
and one paper-mill. 

Bonaparte also contains a good flouring-mill, two saw- 
mills, and.an extensive brick woollen-factory. 

Farmington, below Bonaparte, is also a considerable 
town, and contains nearly 1000 inhabitants, two or three 
grist and saw-mills, one foundry, and one engine establish- 
ment. There are also several smaller towns in the county, 
off from the river, some of which are prominent, and 
rapidly improving. 


WAPELLO COUNTY 


Was opened to settlement on the Ist of May, 1843, and 
organized in April, 1844. It is claimed by residents to be 
ene of the best tracts of land in the State. The Des 
Moines River passes diagonally through the county. The 
water-power, as furnished by that river and Cedar Creek, 
is abundant, the banks of the streams also being rich in 
limestone of the best quality, and excellent sand, which, 
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together with the extensive tracts of timber, render it one 
of the most desirable counties in the interior of the State. 
The population of Wapello was 8,466, since which time the 
county has settled more rapidly than at any previous period. 
The number of votes polled at the general election in 1854 
was 1502. 

Ottumwa, the county-seat, is situated at what are called 
the Appanoose Rapids, on the Des Moines River, distant 
twenty-five miles from Fairfield, and seven from Agency 
City, (the old Sac and Fox Agency). 

Respecting the Rapids at this place, Mr. Newhall writes: 
“In August, 1845, a survey of the Appanoose Rapids at 
this place was made by David Armstrong, Esq., when it 
was ascertained that there passed at the Rapids, every 
minute, 42,000 cubic feet of water; a sufficient quantity to 
fill a lock 42 feet wide, and 150 feet long; being enough to 
run 28 pair of burrs, 4 feet in diameter, under a head of 6 
feet water. There is a fall of 4 feet at these Rapids, in one 
mile; and a dam, 5 feet high, would give 6 feet 10 inches 
rise and fall.” 

Several mills and other manufactories have already been 
erected at Ottumwa, which place will become one of the 
most flourishing cities in the interior of the State, when 
her water-power and other capabilities are fairly deve- 
loped. 

Agency City is situated some seven miles from the centre 
of the county, and in beauty of locality, and natural 
seenery, will compare favorably with any point in the 
interior. The late Indian Agency was here located by 
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Gen. Street, who considered it a favorable situation in all 


respeets. 

Eddyville is situated on the Des Moines River, in the 
extreme north-west corner of the county, upon the site of 
an old Indian trading-post. The society in Eddysville is 
as good as in any place of its size in the State. Churches 
and schools are well supported, and the edifices and build- 
ings are of a size and character that would do honor to places 
of greater pretensions. 


WAYNE COUNTY 

Was organized in 1851,—the first settlements were 
made in 1848. Corydon, the county-seat, was located in 
1852. This section is very sparsely settled, there being 
but about 500 voters in the county, and less than 100 citi-. 
zens in Corydon. eo 

Several churches are scattered over the county: Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Baptist, and Campbellite denominations— 
two of them Methodist— making a total of five. 

The county is well supplied with schools. No news- 
papers. 

With an abundance of excellent water-power, Wayne 
County invites machinists, capitalists, and manufacturers. 
No machinery in the county. ‘Timber is not so plenty as 
in some other counties, but the quality of the land is second 
to none. Considerable land unentered. 


WINNESHEIK COUNTY 
Is bounded on the north by Minnesota, on the east by 
Alamakee Oounty, on the south by Fayette, and on the 
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west by Chickasaw and Howard Counties. It was occu- 
pied by Winnebago Indians until the year 1848, when they 
were removed by Government. Previous to that time 
there were no settlers in the county. Fort Atkinson was 
built about the year 1843, for the protection of the settle- 
ments against the incursions of the Indians. 

The Old Mission, as it is familiarly called, was formerly 
a missionary-station, under the patronage of Government. 
Both the Fort and Mission have been abandoned, and, 
although in the charge of keepers, are rapidly going to 
decay. The land about both, comprising 54 square miles, 
is still reserved from sale, and is exceedingly fertile. 

Among the first settlers may be mentioned Francis 
Rogers, David Reed, George Ream, William Day, and Wm. 
Painter. The first settlement was made soon after the 
removal of the Indians in 1848. The population of the 
county is estimated at about 5000. 

The climate of Winnesheik County resembles that of New 
York City, although the winters are much shorter, and the 
autumns very long, mild, and beautiful. The spring gene- 
rally opens about the 15th of March. The summer is never 
excessively warm, except where the wind is shut out by the 
bluffs or timber. 

In soil, this county is not excelled. It is a rich black 
loam, and has a depth of from one to six feet. It hasa 
very slight mixture of sand. Of course, the deepest soil is 
to be found upon the bottoms. The county is well tim- 
bered ; about one-fourth of it is heavily timbered, one-third 
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is prairie, and the balance is burr-oak openings, affording 
plenty of firewood and rails. 

The county is well watered by the Upper lowa, Turkey, 
and Canoe Rivers, and numerous smaller streams. The 
Upper Iowa is a beautiful stream, with rock and gravel 
bed, good banks, swift current, and pure water. The 
Turkey River, which runs through the south-west part of 
the county, is also a beautiful stream. The Canoe, which 
is a branch of the Iowa River, is a fine stream, somewhat 
amaller than the other two, but all of them afford abundance 
of mill-power. 

Trout Creek is worthy of note. This stream, which is in 
size about one-third as large as the Upper Iowa, breaks 
forth in one large spring from the foot of a perpendicular 
bluff, about two and a half miles from its mouth. It 
abounds in speckled trout, and is a favorite resort for 
sportsmen. It rises about two and a half miles south from 
Decorah, and empties into the Upper Iowa River two miles 
south-east from that town, at the southernmost bend of the 
river. 

In general, the surface of the country is gently rolling ; 
near the large streams it is bluffy, but the high lands are 
easily accessible by means of the many ravines running in 
all directions. The prairies are small, well watered, and 
ngreeably diversified with groves and thickets. Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and Looking-Glass Prairies are noted for 
their excellent adaptation to farming purposes. 

This county cannot be excelled for stock raising. Sheep 
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do remarkably well; already there are many flocks of fine 
blooded ones in the county. 

The prevailing rock is lime-stone, which, near the sur- 
face, is soft and shelly, but below it is hard and solid. It 
is always found in layers of a good thickness for building 
purposes. 

Coal is said to have been found in the western part of the 
county. 

There are a number of religious societies formed in the 
county, among which are Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Quakers, and Lutherans. 

There are a number of saw-mills, and, although on a 
small scale, they do a good business. The Decorah saw- 
mill has one saw which cuts 3000 feet of lumber in twenty- 
four hours. 

There are also a number of grist-mills in the county, 
doing a thriving business. Decorah grist-mill has two run 
of stones, which grind 680 bushels of wheat in twenty-four 
hours. 

Dunning’s grist-mill, near Decorah, is situated under a 
large spring, with fifty feet fall of water. 

An extensive plow factory has recently been erected in 
Decorah. 

The manufactories most needed at present are: woollen 
factories, chair factories, sash and door factories, grist-mills, _ 
lath-mills, iron foundries, and factories for the manufacture 
of agricultural implements. The inducements for their 
erection are the abundance of water-power and materials, 
and the great demand for their products. 
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Farmers are much needed —the inducements for them 
being-plenty of vacant land and excellent markets. 

Mechanics are very much needed, especially carpenters, 
masons, millwrights, coopers, saddlers, watchmakers, tinners, 
cabinet-makers, and painters. The inducements for them 
are plenty of work and good pay. 

Decorah, the county-seat of Winneshiek County, is a 
thriving village, 24 miles east from the geographical centre 
of the county. It is pleasantly situated on the Upper Iowa 
River, twenty-nine miles from the Mississippi, and fourteen 
miles from the southern boundary of Minnesota. The great 
thoroughfare between Iowa and Minnesota, and the Du- 
buque and St. Paul mail-route, pass through this place. 
Stages run regularly to St. Paul, Brownsville, Lansing, 
Dubuque, and the intermediate points. 

Decorah was first settled in the spring of 1849, by Wm, 
Day, who was followed in June by Wm. Painter. These 
men for some time were obliged to grind their flour in a 
coffee-mill, and bolt it through a sieve. * They lived compa- 
ratively alone until the year 1851, when the first saw-mill 
and store were commenced. The same year a survey was 
made of a few lots, and the place was called Decorah, after 
a celebrated Winnebago chief, whose grave is still to be 
seen at the foot of the beautiful eminence upon which the 
public buildings of the county are about to be erected. The 

* town was re-surveyed, enlarged, and recorded in 1853, 
since which it has rapidly improved, and now contains about 
850 inhabitants. It commands an extensive trade with 
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Winnesheik, Howard, and Mitchell Counties, and also with 
a large portion of Minnesota. The business of the place 
for the past year is estimated at $80,000. 

A substantial bridge across the Upper Iowa River, at 
this place, affords an excellent crossing at all seasons of 
the year. 

Decorah is on the direct air-line, and on the contem- 
plated and most feasible route for the St. Paul and Dubuque 
Railroad. 

An excellent school is constantly maintained. Regular 
services are held every Sabbath by the Methodist and 
Congregationalist denominations. 

The village is well supplied with water by numerous 
beautiful springs within its limits. A newspaper is needed, 
and would be well patronized. Excellent inducements for 
a woollen factory are held out at this place. 

Frankville, situated on the east line of the county, twelve 
miles south-east from Decorah, and directly on the Dubuque 
and St. Paul stage-road, is a pleasant and thriving village. 
It commands a good trade with the surrounding country, 
and is destined to become a place of considerable note. “It 
was settled in 1851 by Francis Teabout, a liberal-minded 
man, under whose untiring energies it is rapidly improving. 
The place is regularly and tastefully built, and contains one 
hotel, two stores, a blacksmith shop, physician’s office, a 
number of dwellings, and a church erected by the proprietor, 
and donated, with extensive grounds, to the Presbyterian 
Society. 
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Moneek is situated three miles south from Frankville, 
and fifteen miles ‘south-east from Decorah. It is located on 
the north branch of Yellow River, in the midst of a heavy 
body of timber. It contains a saw-mill, hotel, several 
stores, &c. It was laid out in 1852, and was at that time 
the largest place in the county. The inhabitants are prin- 
cipally Canadians. 

Calmar, eight miles south-west from Decorah, is a Nor- 
wegian village of four or five houses and one store. It 
was laid out in 1854, and already makes a business ap- 
pearance. It is situated on the old military road to Fort 
Atkinson. 

Freeport, two miles east from Decorah, on the Upper 
Iowa River, contains a grist-mill, saw-mill, grocery, and 
several dwellings of rather primitive architecture. It was 
settled in 1850 by Daniel K. Kendall, and was recorded in 
1854. It contains a population of about fifty, principally 
Pennsylvania Dutch. Owing to several large sloughs, it 
has rather an unhealthy situation. 

Clifton and Bluffton, in the north-west part of the county, 
are just commenced. They have excellent water-power, and 
good grist and saw-mills. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
WESTERN IOWA AND NEBRASKA. 


[We are indebted to the editor of the “Council Bluffs 
Eagle,” for most of the matter under this head. The read- 
er will therefore understand which portions of the articles 
réfer to Pottawattamie County, in particular. ] 

Geography.—That portion of Western Iowa lying west 
of the Des Moines River, is the most rolling, uneven and 
picturesque, of the choice lands, in the United States. Al- 
though this region is almost entirely composed of hills, 
swells, ridges, valleys, and bottom lands, thrown together 
in the most grand and poetic manner, there is scarcely an 
acre of waste land in the whole region; even the highest 
points and peaks abound with luxurious grass and vegeta- 
tion, or timber and copsewood, whilst the slopes, valleys, 
and bottom lands, together with the upland prairies, are 
the most rich and fertile ever inhabited. 

The soil is a rich, black, light, sandy loam, extremely 
easy of cultivation, and of a depth of from one to ten feet. 
Although the soil is naturally extremely light and loose, it 
resists to a wonderful degree the evil effects of drought upon 
vegetation. The last season, when the countries east and 
south were parched, and crops destroyed for want of rain, 
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ours were remarkably heavy, and seemed uninjured, al- 
though we had little or no more rain than our neighbours. 

Timber.—There are heavy bodies of hard wood timber 
on the margin of, and adjacent to, the Des Moines River, 
and a reasonable quantity interspersed through the counties 
northwest; yet upon the route directly west to this place, 
timber is extremely scarce for an hundred miles, being 
found only in detached groves upon streams: but as one ap- 
proaches the slope of tbe Missouri River, the groves and 
clusters of timber become more frequent, and in this imme- 
diate vicinity there is sufficient for all reasonable demands. 
In several of the counties north, timber is still more abun- 
dant, and in Shelby County there is one grove alone that 
contains nearly thirty square miles of good timber. Through 
this region generally, there are an abundance of young 
groves of timber, which, if the fires do not destroy it, will 
increase quite as fast as the older and more mature portions 
are used up. The most valuable varieties are oak, (three 
or four varieties), black walnut, hickory, linn, elm, cotton- 
wood, hackberry, black locust, and coffee bean. 

Upon the bottom lands, the cottonwood, black walnut, 
and elm are found, and in the higher lands, the other 
varieties. 

Minerals.—There is no doubt but that an abundance of 
coal exists in this region; few beds have, however, yet 
been opened, but those prove to be of an excellent quality. 
There are fine quarries of lime-rock, sand and slate-stone. 

OClimate.-—Our climate is similar to that of Northern 
Ohio, but we have less snow and probably a little more 
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wind. It produces about the same varieties of crops, fruits, 
and vegetables. The roads are extremely hard and smooth 
during all the year, except the season of Spring. The 
evening twilights are long, soft and pleasant, in the Sum- 
mer season, usually continuing for nearly two hours after 
sunset. The evenings, even after the hottest days, are 
usually cool and pleasant. A refreshing breeze is almost 
constantly blowing from off the prairies. 

Wild Fruits and Vegetation.—The wild prairies are co- 
vered with a rich, luxurious growth of grass, varying in 
height from twenty inches to five feet, which makes the 
finest of grazing, or hay, and which only requires cutting and 
stacking, not being as liable to injury as the tame grasses. 
For late feed, the pea-vines and rushes in the low lands, 
make feed that frequently will keep stock in good order all 
winter. There are various bulbous roots that grow wild, 
such as in years past the Indians have gathered for food. 
Among the best is the wild potatoe, the bean, and arti- 
choke. Hogs eat these voraciously. Among the best of our 
wild fruits may be reckoned plums, gooseberries, straw- 
berries, raspberries. There are crab apples, and haws, 
which grow in abundance, and the finest we ever saw. 
Grapes are of spontaneous growth, and are also fine. The 
plums are almost as fine as the cultivated varieties—large, 
delicious and abundant. Strawberries grow around the 
edges of timber and brushwood, and in the bottoms, along 
the streams. 

Productions. — Corn produces heavily and naturally, 
yielding from fifty to one hundred bushels to the acre, with 
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little trouble. Winter wheat is nota certain crop, on ac- 
count of there being so little snow throughout the winter. 
Spring wheat produces heavily, and of an excellent quality. 
Oats yield from fifty to seventy-five bushels per acre. Rye, 
barley, buckwheat, potatoes, turnips, melons, and other . 
vegetables and grains do well. There are few or no or- 
chards in this region, but there is no doubt that most of the 
cultivated varieties of fruit will succeed and do well here. 

Game, &c.—Elk and deer are abundant in the counties 
north, and even near here they may be seen every day ; there 
are also abundance of fowls; swan, geese, pelicans, tur- 
keys, ducks, prairie chickens, and quails, abound in their 
peculiar localities, and fish, of the choicest kinds, fill our 
lakes and streams. Wild bees are common. 

Congress, or Unentered Land.—The most choice lands 
in this region are entered, but there are within a few miles 
of the city considerable un-entered lands, which, though 
without timber, have a good, rich soil. In the country east 
and north, the chances are better, and good claims may often 
be had for a small price. 

Timber lands may also be purchased to. suit those who 
enter prairie lands. 

Mills.—We have within this county about twelve saw 
and grist-mills, but not half enough to supply the demand 
for lumber and flour. The county above has some four 
in operation, and the next below, six, and Cass County, one. 

In Pottawattamie County we are in extreme need of a 
good flouring-mill—such as we have in the country will 
only make from twenty to thirty pounds of flour to the 
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bushel. How strange! wheat $1 25 per bushel, and flour 
~ $5 50 to $6 00 per hundred pounds. Who couldn’t make 
money out of a good mill? 

Mechanics.—We are in great want of many and various 
nechanics, but more especially at this time we have no 
wagon-makers in the place, and it seems almost impossible 
to get a wagon or carriage mended. If, however, one is 
so unlucky as to succeed, he will be charged an enormous 
price, and that by bungling pretenders. Let the me- 
chanics of the east, who are out of employment, (and will 
soon be out of funds), come here, where they may be ser- 
viceable to the community, and get rich. Carpenters, 

“millwrights, brickmakers, masons, engineers, architects, and 
day labourers, are in special demand. 

There are large and small streams at intervals all over 
the county, the principal of which are the Nishnabotna, 
Keg Creek, Boyer River, and Musquito and Gopher 
Creeks. There are a number of lakes in the bottoms, in 
which, as well as the streams, are stores of excellent fish. 
Upon these streams are numerous mill sites, only a small 
proportion of which are occupied. Although there are 
about one dozen mills already in operation, there is yet a 
great demand for more, and fortunes might be made by in- 
vesting money in their erection. 

For grazing, stock-growing, or dairy business, there is no 
region of country better adapted. Stock requires little or 
sometimes no feed, and upon the prairie grass will fatten in 
an incredibly short space of time. The poor mechanic and 
labourer soon become landholders, and the capitalist is not 
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satisfied with less than forty per cent. well secured, which 
he readily obtains. 

How to get here.—Boats run regularly from St. Louis to 
this place, all through the season of navigation. Freight 
up usually averages about seventy-five cents per hundred, 
and passengers (cabin) $15, deck, $5. The railroad from 
the east is completed to 300 miles from this place. Teams 
can be purchased in and about Davenport at fair prices. 

Prices of grain and produce.—Flour selling at $5 00 per 
hundred. Corn 380 cents, wheat $1 25, oats 30 cents, 
potatoes usually 25 cents, (now 75), pork $4 00 per hun- 
dred. Butter and eggs 25, (in the summer 10 cents,) 


groceries» and dry goods at the usual western prices. . — 
Laborers get from $100 to $2.50 per day, (including 
mechanics). 3 


Stock of all kinds bears a good price, from the fact of this 
place being the great outfitting emporium for immigrants 
westward. 

Towns.—The largest and most important town west of 
the Des Moines Valley, is Council Bluffs City, which is’ 
located some 3 miles from the Missouri, (directly opposite 
Omaha City, in Nebraska), is the county-seat of Pottawat- 
tamie County, and now contains about 2500 inhabitants. It 
is a sparsely built incorporated city, contains 2 churches, 
Methodist and Congregational; 3 schools, 10 stores, 6 doc- 
tors, 12 lawyers and mechanics, and artists to match. Lots 
in the city rate from $100 to $1000, each, and improved 
farms in the neighborhood from $5 to $10 per acre, in- 
cluding timber. An ever flowing stream, called Indian 
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Creek, runs through the town, and upon the high points 
of the adjacent bluffs the country for miles around may 
be seen, including a broad scope of the beautiful and varied 
lands of Nebraska. A part of the city is laid out with 
little regularity, it having been settled before the survey of 
the country; consequently, the lots are of various shape, 
and the streets of such angles as will suit the position of the 
ground. Many excellent buildings already have been, and 
are now being reared, and good improvements are rapidly 
progressing. The Land Office for the “ Missouri River 
District,’’ embracing nearly thirty counties, is located here. 
Four distinct railroads have been surveyed to this place 
from the Mississippi River, from different points, some of 
which are now actually under course of construction: and 
it is though that here will be the great Missouri crossing 
for the Pacific Railroad. 

In 1846, the Mormon Pioneer Train, numbering many 
thousands, first opened a road across the State from Nau- 
voo, in Illinois, to Council Bluffs, in this county. As the 
season was too far advanced to admit of a further prosecu- 
tion of their journey that fall, they halted here. Soon 
after, the largest number crossed the river and built a large 
village about ten miles above, and called it Winter Quar- 
ters, (now called Florence). Early in the spring, a pioneer 
company of 100 men started westward, whilst those re- 
maining, opened farms, and built houses on both sides of 
the river. The next spring, 1848, about two-thirds of the 
whole company started westward for the Salt Lake Valley, 
and those remaining removed to the Iowa side of the Mis- 
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souri, and commenced a small town, called Miller’s Hollow, 
on the present site of Council Bluffs. Messrs. Stutsman. 
Voorhis, and Henry Williams, each opened a little store 
here at that time, and were all that there were in the 
country, in 1849. The county was organized in 1851. 

Pottawattamie County is situated on the Missouri River, 
and is about 42 miles in length on its north line, 36 on its 
south, and 24 miles wide north and south. It is bounded 
by Harrison and Shelby Counties on the north, Cass on 
the east, Mills and a portion of Montgomery on the south, 
and the Missouri on the west. It contains about 936 
square miles, has a population of about 5000, being a 
trifle less than five and a half to the square mile. 

Future Prospects—Council Bluffs is situated almost in 
the geographical centre of the United States, upon the 
longest stream on the globe, and directly in route west 
from the great metropolis of the east to the South Pass, 
and at the entrance to the Great and only natural high- 
way to the Pacific, the valley of the Platte. The fact that 
hundreds of thousands of pioneer immigrants have taken 
this as the only practicable route to California, where one 
has taken any other, is evidence sufficient of its import- 
ance, There are now four railroads from the Kast pointing 
directly to this place, some of which are fast progressing 
to completion, and the chain is already perfect from the 
Atlantic to the capital (entering the State at Davenport), 
and still they hasten towards us. We shall without doubt, 
within three years, hear the shrill whistle of the iron horse, 
making our hills and valleys re-echo with its rattle. 
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Glenwood, the county-seat of Mills County, is 24 miles 
south of Council Bluffs, has a population of about 800, 
is surrounded by an excellent agricultural district, and in- 
habited by a thrifty, energetic people. 

Sidney, the seat of justice of Fremont, is 24 miles 
farther south, is beautifully located, has a population of 
some 500, and has a brisk trade with the country—rapidly 
increasing. 

St. Mary’s, opposite Bellevue, 2 miles below Council 
Bluffs, is a brisk young place, and promises to be a town 
of importance. 

Iranistan, in Cass County, is 40 miles east of Council 
Bluffs, on the Ft. Des Moines stage road. It is situated 
upon one of the Nishnabotnas, has one good water-mill, 
and several creditable buildings. There is excellent timber 
in the region, good water, stone mill-sites, and a fine 
farming district of land. 

Cabinet manufactories are much needed in Western 
Towa, as very many there fit out for the borders and Ne- 
braska, and manufactories are scarce, and furniture extra- 
vagantly high. 


NEBRASKA. 


What is said in the foregoing pages of Western Iowa is 
true, in a great measure, respecting Eastern Nebraska, parti- 
cularly as to the soil, climate, fruit and vegetation. The 
western portion of Iowa, and the eastern and southern por- 
tions of Nebraska, are not very unlike in these particulars. 
The interior or western parts are more mountainous and 
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barren, almost entirely destitute of timber, and really of 
little or no value except for grazing. A number of im- 
portant towns are springing up on the Missouri River, the 
most noted of which, Omaha City (the capitol), Bellevue, 
Platismouth, Mount Vernon, Nebraska City, Florence, 
Fort Calhoun, Desoto, Tekama, and Fontenelle, all occupy 
a country on the river, north and south, near a hundred 
miles in extent, and are surrounded with good, fertile, and 
choice lands. Lime, stone-coal, and other minerals have 
been found in many places, and this country, though now 
but little known, offers great inducements to settlers. The 
capitol being permanently located at Omaha City (oppo- 
site Council Bluffs), will make it, eventually, the most 
important city in the Territory or State. The place is 
beautifully situated on a high bluff, but the strip of low 
land intervening between the city and river is almost 
impassable at times, during high water. Bellevue, nine 
miles below, is the point at which the Indian Agency for 
the several tribes in Nebraska Territory is located. The 
Presbyterian Mission for the Omaha Indians is also located 
here. Farther than this, the place is at presentof not much 
importance, and not improving as rapidly as some others. 
The first newspaper ever printed in the Territory, was the 
“ Nebraska Palladium,” at Bellevue, in the fall of 1854. 
Mt. Vernon, at the mouth of the Weeping Water, is one 
of the most beautiful sites for a town, in the Territory. 
With an abundance of good building-stone, timber, and 
stone-coal, surrounded by an excellent farming country, it 
must eventually become one of the most important towns. 
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It is the nearest point on the Missouri to the great 
Salt Springs, in the interior of Nebraska. Nebraska 
City, eight miles below Mt. Vernon, is a place of some 
importance, affords a fine view from the river, is sur- 
rounded by a fine agricultural country, and from the 
character of its newspapers, we infer is a place of thrift, 
energy, and intelligence. This was the site of Old Fort 
Kearney. ; 

The following is the conclusion of a good-natured letter 
from one of a company who immigrated to Nebraska, and, 
finding it wanting, returned to Iowa. Of Nebraska, he 
says: 

“ Most of this territory has a very fine soil, and water 
sufficient in places to make it equal to Iowa, but the 
almost total absence of timber may keep it back for a 
great while. On the whole, we are all perfectly convinced 
that Iowa is the place for us, and hence return well satis- 
fied to stay here. We think that the whole territory put 
together cannot have one-half the timber that Iowa has.— 
We also think that there are thousands of acres of unoccu- 
pied lands in Iowa, better situated and worth double what 
many persons are claiming and asking, which, by many, are 
considered exorbitant prices, and in many cases effect 
sales. We coficlude upon the whole, that Nebraska is 
much better suited for the elk and buffalo, than either 
for Indian or white man. But the Indians have driven 
all the former away, and wisely sold it to Uncle Sam, 
being of no further use to them. We have our fears lest 
Uncle Sam ‘is bit, but if you believe all the newspaper 
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stories of that region it is certainly a paradise, but Iowa 


for me forever. Wo. OCuRLEss.” 
Extract from a letter giving a description of the country 
- between Council Bluffs and Sargents’ Bluffs. 
“From Council Bluffs I started north, up the bottoms 
of the Missouri River; about ten miles on my route I came to 
Pigeon Creek, a good mill stream, and improved by two saw- 
mills, and one grist-mill, near the road. From that, twenty 
miles, I came to Williams’ Creek, a fine stream for mills, 
and improved by two saw-mills. The soil and timber is 
good on these creeks, and the same may be said of the bor- 
ders of the Soldier, Boyer, Little Sioux, and many other 
streams I crossed. In passing from Council Bluffs, the first 
fifty miles, after passing the Little Sioux, I came to a fine 
dividing ridge bottom, fifty miles long, bordered on the east 
by the Little Sioux, on the west by the Missouri, and these 
streams are bordered by almost a continual forest from one 
end to the other of this prairie. This bottom is dotted over 
by small and handsome groves.—The soil is of the finest 
quality, and of a great variety. You find the highlands 
producing the blue-joint grass, almost equal to timothy for 
hay,.and alongside you see the lowland producing the 
broad-leaf saver grass, elegant for early pasturage and good 
for cattle-hay, and yielding an abundance of it to the acre. 
—Next you will find large tracts of good land, having all 
the appearance of old fallow fields, and next, but in small 
portions, you will see near the lakes tracts of land produ- 
cing a kind of grass, resembling kam, of the blades of which 
1 ia 
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the cattle are very fond; the lowlands are covered over as 
thick as blue grass with large beds of rushes, on which cattle 
will keep as fat as seals all winter ; and to increase the beauty 
of this bottom, the Great Creator has interspersed it with 
several handsome lakes, filled with fine fish, of almost every 
variety of fresh water kind. 

‘ Sargent’s Bluff City is a handsomely located place on 
high lands, on the bank of the river at the foot of the bluff. 
The bottom is one mile wide at the north of the town, and 
on the south it widens out to several miles. 

“The bluffs near the town are filled with good building- 
stone. The city is laid off into wards or districts, thir- 
teen hundred feet square, by streets running at right 
angles, one hundred feet wide. In the centre of these large 
districts are parks, two hundred and eighty feet wide, by 
four hundred long, and the districts are divided (by streets 
eighty feet wide, running at right angles) into blocks of 
twelve lots each, 66 feet wide by 182 long. On the site 
containing 340 acres, there are eight of those parks, and 
twelve market squares, with a number of other lots selected 
and set apart for churches, lodges, and school-houses, as 

marks of liberality manifested by the proprietors of this 

handsome place. Let no one think that all the chances 
‘are taken in these parts. There is plenty of timber and 
prairie to be taken up, of the best quality. Improved lands 
ean be had at a fair price, and the proprietors of those rival 
cities offer large inducements to purchasers,and the demand 
_ for all kinds of mechanics and labor is very great. Wages 
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high, and other inducements flattering. Every thing that 
is necessary for improving lots can be purchased here at a 
fair price. “Yours, &c., 

“SS. E.. Prox.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
NEW COUNTIES. 


By the last Congress, three new land districts were 
formed, which are marked on Henn, Williams & Co.’s 
Map of Iowa for 1855. The Land Offices for these new 
districts are located at Decorah, in Winnesheik County, 
Sioux City, (Sargent’s Bluffs), in Woodbury County, and 
at Fort Dodge, in Webster County. The six Land Offices 
before located were at Dubuque, Iowa City, Fairfield, 
Chariton, Ft. Des Moines, and Council Bluffs. 

In the north-western part of the State lies a district of 
territory unsurveyed, and not yet in the market. This dis- 
trict is 190 miles long from east to west along the Minne- 
sota line, and 80 miles in width, divided from Nebraska 
Territory by the Big Sioux River; including the counties 
of Worth, Cerro Gordo, Franklin, Winnebago, Hancock, 
Kossuth, Emmett, Palo Alto, Pocahontas, Dickinson, Clay, _ 
Buena Vista, Osceola, O’Brien, Cherokee, Buncombe, 
Sioux, and Plymouth. Of the soil in this section, Owen 
says, in his Geological Report to Congress, made in 1852, . 
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p- 25, “North of latitude 42°, between the head waters of 
Three and Grand Rivers, there are distances of ten or fif- 
teen miles without any timber; while between the waters 
of the Grand River, the Nodaway, and the Nishnabotna, 
the open prairie is often twenty miles wide, without a bush 
to be seen higher than the wild indigo or compass plant. 
The soil, too, in this region, is generally of inferior quality 
to that south of latitude, 41° 30’.” 

These counties are very sparsely settled, and some of 
them, we are informed, do not contain a single dwelling. 
Hence it is impossible to procure information respecting 
this portion of the State, without travelling over it in person. 

Several older and more central counties are not mentioned 
in our list, because we could not visit them in time for this 
edition, and those whom we addressed failed to return us 
information, as requested, of their towns and counties. The 
undescribed -counties are, Lucas, Madison, Montgomery, 
Monona, Marshall, Page, Powesheik, Story, Shelby, Taylor, 
Union, and Woodbury. As will be seen by reference to 
the map, these counties are comparatively thinly settled. 
The amount of unentered Jand in each county will be seen 
by reference to the proper Chapter. 


“Public Lands, System of Surveys, Land Offices, &e. 


“Tn all the new States and Territories, the lands which 
are owned by the General Government are surveyed and sold 
under one general system. ‘The government price of land 
is $1 25 per acre. The system of surveys, is one of great 
accuracy and beauty. Meridian lines are established and 
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surveyed in a line due north from some given point—g«ne- 
rally from some important water-course. These are inter- 
sected at right angles with a base line. On the meridians, 
the “townships” are numbered north and south from the 
base lines ; and, on the base lines, “ranges” east or west of 
the meridian. Township lines are then run, at a distance 
of six miles, parallel to the meridian and base lines. Hach 
township contains an area of 36 square miles; each square 
mile is termed a section, and contains 640 acres. The 
sections are numbered from 1 to 36, beginning at the 
north-east corner of the township, as the following diagram 
will illustrate a a 


“When surveyed, tlfe lands are offered for sale at public 
auction, but cannot be disposed of at a less price than one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. That portion not 
sold at public auction is subject to private entry at any 
time, for the above price, payable in cash at the time of 
entry. 


* The 16th section in each townghip is appropriated for schools, 


UNENTERED LANDS. 


“ Pyre-emption rights give the improver or possessor the 
privilege of purchasing at the minimum price. 
tare thus endeavored briefly to elucidate, in the pre- 
ceding diagram, the system of the surveys of public lands ; 
which, to strangers unacquainted with the sections and sub- 
divisions, appears perplexing and intricate.””—Newhall’s 
Glimpse at Iowa. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
UNENTERED LANDS IN THE STATE. 


By the following reports from Land-Offices, the amount 
of unentered or vacant land in the several Districts is repre- 
sented. By reference to the map, the Land Districts will 
be easily recognised, being bounded or marked by pink 
lines. 


In the Fort Des Moines District. 


Jasper County, half entered —say 230,000 acres vacant. 
Mahaska, mostly entered. Marion, probably three-fourths 
entered. Marshall contains 368,000 acres — three-fourths 
vacant. Hardin, the same—also three-fourths vacant. 
Grundy, Butler, and Floyd, each three-fourths vacant. 
Mitchell is fully nine-tenths vacant. 


Wach county, with the exception of Jasper, Webster, 
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Guthrie, and those directly on the State line, have the same 
area,,containing about 368,000 acres. 

Worth, Cerro Gordo, Hancock, Winnebago, Bancroft, 
Kossuth, Emmett, Palo Alto, Pocahontas, Humboldt, 
Wright, Franklin, and Calhoun are almost entirely vacant. 

Emmett, Bancroft, Winnebago, Hancock, Kossuth, Palo 
Alto, Pocahontas, and Calhoun are not in the market, but 
probably will be next fall. 

Webster County is nine-tenths vacant. Greene, Boone, 


Story, and Guthrie, each three-fourths vacant. Polk has, — 


perhaps, 20,000 acres of prairie vacant. Adair and Dallas 
half vacant. Madison one-fourth, Warren one-eighth, and 
Marion one-tenth vacant. 

All the counties in this District are well watered, and, 
on the streams, generally possess good timber. In such 
counties as are in market, but little timber-land remains to 
be entered, though it can be purchased from present holders 
at from $2 50 to $20 per acre, according to quality and 
location. 

The receipts at the Fort Des Moines Land-Office, in 
seven months previous to the Ist of March, 1855, were 
$962,373 97. 

In the Council Bluffs (Kanesville,) District. 


This District contains about 9,584,640 acres. The 
counties composing the District average about 368,640 
acres each. 

More than three-fourths of this immense body of land 
remains vacant, and subject to entry at $1 25 per acre. 

About one-half of the land in Fremont, Mills, and Pot- 
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ae, Adams, and Ta lor Counties; less than one- 
eighth in Page, Cass, Monona, Shelby, and Woodbury 
Counties; less than one-twentieth in Audubon, Carroll, 
Crawford, Sac, and Ida Counties. The rest of the counties 
in the District are entirely vacant. 

This ‘Tand-Office was opened for pre-emption entries on 
the 12th of March, 1853, and the first public land sale was 
made on the 6th of June following. Since the opening 


of the office, 488,841 acres have been sold, amounting to 
$611,051 26. 


In the Fairfield District. 


Vacant Lands. Vacant Lands. 

Acres. * Acres. 

Appanoose Co. contains, 14,680] Washington Co. contains, 1,440 

Monroe & Ke 16,140 | Lee “ 6 200 

Mahaska ‘¢ s¢ 2,734 Henry “ “ 832 

Davis ee ms 14,320 | Louisa e “ 440 

Wapello ee cs 2,120| Des Moines <‘ 440 
Keokuk te Os 5,332 

Van Buren “ “ 3,080 Total, 61,708 
Jefferson ‘ ae 450 


In the Chariton District, 


The amount of unentered land in the several counties, as 
near as can be estimated, is as follows : 


Vacant Lands. Vacant Lands. 

Acres, Acres. 

Appanoose Co. contains, 20,000 | Ringgold Co. contains, 800,000 

Monroe _ “ 46,000 | Clark & ee 50,000 

Marion ou te 12,000 | Madison « ‘ 80,000 

Wayne “186,000 | Union coke 230,000 

Lucas ts 70,000 | Adair & ‘“ 80,000 
Warren a “ 70,000 ; 

Decatur ‘ “ 110,000 Total, 1,204,000 
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> 
The Iowa City Land District — . re. 


Consists of the Counties of Clinton, Scott, Muscatine, 
Johnson, Cedar, Iowa, and Powasheik ; the four southern 
townships of Jones; eight southern townships of Linn; eight 
of Benton, and eight of Tama Counties ; four in the north- 
east corner of Mahaska, six in the north of Keokuk, six in the 
north of Washington, and one township of Louisa County. 

Nearly all the lands in this District are now entered, and 
I suppose not over 200,000 acres are vacant; much of it 
lying in small, scattered tracts, so that it would hardly be 
worth while to enter into statistics. Most of the vacant lands, 
however, are in Tama County. An enumeration would be 
fully as much trouble as if there were more, and the busi- 
ness of the office has so diminished, that the undertaking 
would not be necessary at all to the usefulness of our work. 

[Norz.—The foregoing lists of unentered lands were 
procured in March. Since then heavy entries have been 
made, especially in the Fort Des Moines and Kanesville 
(Council Bluffs) Districts. 

On the Ist of September, 1855, the land-office at Fort 
Dodge will be opened, and some thirteen counties of land 
brought into market. The author made a tour through 
this district in June, inst., and can assure those wishing 
desirable locations, that the north-western portion of the 
State is rich in eligible mill-sites, heavy timbered lands, 
running streams of pure and lasting water, the best of 
prairie soil, and extensive beds of iron ore, coal, gypsum, 


red and yellow ochre, &e.] 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF IOWA. 


(Adopted in Convention, May 18, 1846.) 


Preamble and Boundaries.—WE, the People of the Terri- 
tory of Lowa, grateful to the Supreme Being for the bless- 
ings hitherto enjoyed, and feeling our dependence on Him 
for a continuation of those blessings, do ordain and esta- 
blish a free and independent government, by the name 
of the State of Iowa, the boundaries whereof shall be as 
follows : 


Beginning in the middle of the main channel of the Mis- 
sissippi River, at a point due east of the middle of the 
mouth of the main channel of the Des Moines River, thence 
up the middle of the main channel of the said Des Moines 
River, to a point on said river where the northern bound- 
ary line of the State of Missouri, as established by the Con- 
stitution of that State, adopted June 12th, 1820, crosses 
the said middle of the main channel of the said Des Moines 
River; thence westwardly, along the said northern bound- 
ary line of the State of Missouri, as established at the time 
aforesaid, until an extension of said line intersect the mid- 

‘dle of the main channel of the Missouri River; thence up 
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the middle of the main channel of the said Missouri River, 
to apoint opposite the middle of the main channel of the 
Big Sioux River, according to Nicollett’s map; thence up 
the main channel of the said Big Sioux River, according to 
said map, until it isintersected by the parallel of forty-three 
degrees and thirty minutes north latitude ; thence east, along 
said parallel of forty-three degrees and thirty minutes, until 
said parallel intersect the middle of the main channel of 
the Mississippi River; thence down the middle of the main 
channel of said Mississippi River, to the place of beginning. 


; ARTICLE I. 

Bill of Rights—1. All men are, by nature, free and in- 
dependent, and have certain inalienable rights, among which 
are those of enjoying and defending life and liberty, acquir- 
ing, possessing, and protecting property, and pursuing and 
obtaining safety and happiness. 

2. All political power is inherent in the people. Go- 
vernment is instituted for the protection, security, and be- 
nefit of the people; and they have the right at all times to 
alter or reform the same, whenever the public good may 
require it. 

3. The General Assembly shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, nor shall any person be compelled to attend any 
place of worship, pay tithes, taxes, or other rates, for build- 
ing or repairing places of worship, or for the maintenance 
of any minister or ministry. 

4, No religious test shall be required as a qualification 
for any office or public trust, and no person shall be de- 
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prived of any of his rights, privileges or capacities, or dis- 
qualified from the performance of any of his public or pri- 
vate duties, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of his opinions 
on the subject of religion. ' 

5. Any citizen of this State, who may hereafter be en- 
gaged, either directly or indirectly, in a duel, either as prin- 
cipal or accessory before the fact, shall forever be disquali- 
fied from holding any office under the Constitution and laws 
of this State. : 

6. All laws of a general nature shall have a uniform 
operation. 

7. Every person may speak, write, and publish his sen- 
timents on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of 
that right. No law shall be passed: to restrain or abridge 
the liberty of speech or of the press. In all prosecutions 
or indictments for libel, the truth may be given in evidence 
to the jury, and if it appear to the jury that the matter 
charged as libellous was true, and was published with good 
motives, and for justifiable ends, the party shall be acquitted. 

8. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects, against unreasonable seizures 
and searches, shall not be violated; and no warrant shall 
issue, but on probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, particularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the papers and things to be seized. 

9. The right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate; buat 
the General Assembly may authorize trial by a jury of a 
less number than twelve men in inferior courts. 
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10. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall have a 
righit to a speedy trial, by an impartial jury; to be informed 
of the accusation against him; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for his 
Own witnesses, and to have the assistance of counsel. 

11. No person shall be held to answer for a criminal of- 
fence, unless on presentment or indictment by a grand jury, 
except in cases cognizable by justices of the peace, or arising 
in the army and navy, or in the militia when in actual ser- 
vice, in time of war, or public danger. 

12. No person shall, after acquittal, be tried for the same 
offence. All persons shall, before conviction, be bailable, 
by sufficient sureties, except for capital offences, where the 
proof is evident, or the presumption great. 

13. The writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless, in case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety re- 
quires it. 

14, The military shall be subordinate to the civil power. 
No standing army shall be kept up by the State in time of 
peace, and in time of war no appropriation for a standing 
army shall be for a longer time than two years. 

15. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house, without the consent of the owner, nor in time 
of war, except in the manner prescribed by law. 

16. Treason against the State shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against it, adhering to its enemies, or giving them 
aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason 
unless on evidence of two witnesses to the same overt act, 


or confession in open court. 
18* 
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17. Excessive bail shall not be required. Excessive 
fines shall not be imposed; and cruel and unusual punish- 
ments shall not be inflicted. ' 

18. Private property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation. 

19. No person shall be imprisoned for debt in any civil 
action on mesne, or final process, unless in cases of fraud ; 
and no person shall be imprisoned for a militia fine in time 
of peace. 

20. The people have the right freely to assemble together 
to consult for the common good, to make known their opi- 
nions to their representatives, and to petition for redress of 
grievances. 

21. No bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts, shall ever be passed. 

22. Foreigners who are, or who may hereafter become 
residents of this State, shall enjoy the same rights, in res- 
pect to the possession, enjoyment, and descent of property, 
as native born citizens. 

23. Neither slavery, nor involuntary servitude, unless for 
the punishment of crimes, shall ever be tolerated in this 
State. 

24, This enumeration of rights shall not be construed to 
impair or deny others, retained by the people. 


ARTICLE II. 


Right of Suffrage—1. Every white male citizen of the 
United States, of the age of twenty-one years, who shall 
have been a resident of the State six months next preceding 


if 
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the election, and the county in which he claims his vote 
twenty days, shall be entitled to vote at all elections which 
are now, or hereafter may be authorized by law. 

2. Electors shall, in all cases, except treason, felony, or 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest on the days 
of election, during their attendance at such election, going 
to, and returning therefrom. 

3. No elector shall be obliged to perform militia duty on 
the day of election, except in time of war, or public danger. 

4. No person in the military, naval, or marine service of 
the United States, shall be considered a resident of this 
State by being stationed in any garrison, barrack, or mili- 
tary or naval place or station within this State. 

5. No idiot or insane person, or persons convicted of any 
infamous crime, shall be entitled to the privileges of an 
elector. 

6. All elections by the people, shall be by ballot. 


ARTICLE III, 


Of the Distribution of Power.—1. The powers of the 
government of Iowa shall be divided into three separate de- 
partments ; the legislative, the executive, and judicial ; and 
no person charged with the exercise of powers properly be- 
longing to one of these departments, shall exercise any func- 
tion appertaining to either of the others, except in cases 
hereinafter expressly directed or permitted. 

Legislative Department.—1. The Legislative authority 
of this State shall be vested in a Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives, which shall be designated the General Assem- 
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bly of the State of Iowa, and the style of their laws shall 
commence in the following manner: “Be it enacted by 
the General Assembly of the State of Iowa.” 

2. The sessions of the General Assembly shall be bien: 
nial, and shall commence on the first Monday of December 
next ensuing the election of its members; unless the Go- 
vernor of the State shall, in the interim, convene the Ge- 
-neral Assembly by proclamation. 


8. The members of the House of Representatives shall 
e be chosen every second year, by the qualified electors of 
: Bh _ their respective districts, on the first Monday in August, 
a : whose: term of office shall continue two years from the day 
of the general election. 

4. No person shall be a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who shall not have attained the age of twenty-one 
years; be a free white male citizen of the United States, 
and have been an inhabitant of this State or Territory one 
year next preceding his election; and at the: time of his 
election, have an actual residence of thirty days in the 
county or district he may be chosen to represent. 

5. Senators shall be chosen for the term of four years, 
at the same time and place as Representatives; they shall 
be twenty-five years of age, and possess the qualifications of 
Representatives as to residence and citizenship. 

6. The number of Senators shall not be less than one- 
third, nor more than one-half of the Representative body ; 
and at the first session of the General Assembly after this 
Constitution takes effect, the Senators shall be divided by 
lot, as equally as may be, into two classes; the seats of the 
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Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration 
of the second year, so that one half shall be chosen every 
two years. 

7. When the number of Senators is increased, they shall 
be annexed by lot to one of the two classes, so as to keep 
them as nearly equal in number as practicable. 

8. Each House shal! choose its own officers, and judge of 


the qualification, election, and return of its own members. 


A contested election shall be determined in such manner as 
shall be directed by law. 


9. A majority of each House shall constitute a quorum — 
to do business, but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may compel the attendance of absent mem- — 


bers, in such manner and under such penalties as each House 
may provide. 

10. Each House shall sit upon its own adjournments, keep 
a journal of its proceedings, and publish the same; deter- 
mine its rules of proceedings, punish members for disorderly 
behaviour, and, with the consent of two-thirds, expel a mem- 


- ber, but not a second time for the same offence; and shall 


have all other powers necessary for a branch of the General 
Assembly of a free and independent State. 

11. Every member of the General Assembly shall have 
the liberty to dissent from, or protest against, any act or 
resolution which he may think injurious to the public, or 
an individual, and have the reasons for his dissent entered 
on the journals; and the yeas and nays of the members of 
either House, on any question, shall, at the desire of any two 
members present, be entered on the journals. 
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12. Senators and Representatives, in all cases except 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace, shall be privileged 
from arrest during the session of the General Assembly, 
and in going to, and returning from the same. 

13. When vacancies occur in either House, the Governor, 
yr the person exercising the functions of Governor, shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

14. The doors of each House shall be open, except on 
such occasion as, in the opinion of the House, may require 
secrecy. 

15. Neither House shall, without the consent of the other, 
adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place 
than that in which they may be sitting. 

16. Bills may originate in either House, except bills for 
revenue, which shall always originate in the House of 
Representatives, and may be amended, altered, or rejected 
by the other; and every bill, having passed both Houses, 
shall be signed by the Speaker and President of their 
respective Houses. 

17. Every bill which shall have passed the General 
Assembly shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the 
Governor. If he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he 
shall return it, with his objections, to the House in which it 
originated, which shall enter the same upon the journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it: if, after such reconsideration, it 
again pass both Houses, by yeas and nays, by a majority of 
two-thirds of the members of each House present, it shall 
become a law, notwithstanding the Governor’s objections. 
Tf any bill shall not be returned within three days after it 
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shall have been presented to him, Sundays excepted, the 
same shall be a law in like manner as if he had signed it ; 
unless the General Assembly, by adjournment, prevent 
such return. 

18. An accurate statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the public money shall be attached to, and pub- 
lished with the laws, at every regular session of the General 
Assembly. 

19. The House of Representatives shall have the sole 
power of impeachment, and all impeachments shall be tried 
by the Senate. When sitting for that purpose, the Senators 
shall be upon oath or affirmation, and no person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members present. 

20. The Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor, Trea- 
surer, and Judges of the Supreme and District Courts shall 
be liable to impeachment for any misdemeanor in office ; but 
judgment in such cases shall extend only to removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold any office of honor, trust, 
or profit under this State ; but the party convicted or acquit- 
ted, shall, nevertheless, be liable to indictment, trial, and 
punishment, according to law. All other civil officers shall 
be tried for misdemeanors in office in such manner as the 
General Assembly may provide. 

21. No Senator or Representative shall, during the time 
for which he shall have been elected, be appointed to any 
civil office of profit under this State, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments of which shall have been increased, 
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during such term, except such offices as may be filled by 
elections by the people. 

22. No person holding any lucrative office under the 
United States, or this State, or any other power, shall be 
eligible to the General Assembly: Provided, That offices in 
the militia, to which there is attached no annual salary, or 
the office of justice of the peace, or postmasters whose com- 
pensation does not exceed one hundred dollars per annum, 
shall not be deemed lucrative. 

23. No person who may hereafter be a collector or holder 
of public monies, shall have a seat in either house of the 
General Assembly, or be eligible to any office of trust or 
profit under this State, until he shall have accounted for, 
and paid into the treasury, all sums for which he may be 
liable. 

24. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law. 

25. Each member of the General Assembly shall receive 
a compensation, to be fixed by law, for his services, to be 
paid out of the treasury of the State. Such compensation 
shall not exceed two dollars per day, for the period of fifty 
days from the commencement of the session, and shall not 
exceed the sum of one dollar per day for the remainder of 
the session. When convened in extra session by the 
Governor, they shall receive such sum as shall be fixed for 
the first fifty days of the ordinary session. They shall also 
receive two dollars for every twenty miles they travel, in 
going to, and returning from their place of meeting, on the 
most usual route: Provided, however, That the members 
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of the first General Assembly under this Constitution shall 
receite two dollars per day for their services during the 
entire session. 

26. Every law shall embrace but one object, which shall 
be expressed in the title. 

27. No law of the General Assembly, of a public nature, 
shall take effect until the same shall be published and cir- 
culated in the several counties of this State, by authority. 
If the General Assembly shall deem any law of immediate 
importance, they may provide that the same shall take effect 
by publication in newspapers in the State. 

28. No divorce shall be granted by the General Assem- 
bly. 

29. No lottery shall be authorized by this State, nor 
shall the sale of lottery tickets be allowed. 

30. Members of the General Assembly shall, before they 
enter upon the duties of their respective offices, take and 
subscribe the following oath or affirmation: “TI do solemnly 
swear, or affirm, (as the case may be,) that I will support 
the Constitution of the United States, and the Constitution 
of the State of Iowa, and that I will faithfully discharge 
the duties of Senator, (or Representative, as the case may 
be,) according to the best of my ability.” And members of 
the General Assembly are hereby empowered to administer 
to each other the said oath or affirmation. 

31. Within one year after the ratification of this Consti- 
tution, and within every subsequent term of two years, for 
the term of eight years, an enumeration of all the white 
inhabitants of this State shall be made in such manner as 
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shall be directed by law. The number of Senators and 
Representatives shall, at the first regular session of the - 
General Assembly, after such enumeration, be fixed by law, 
and apportioned among the several counties, according to 
the number of white inhabitants in each, and shall also, at 
every subsequent regular session, apportion the House of 
Representatives, and every other regular session the Senate, 
for eight years; and the House of Representatives shall 
never be less than twenty-six, nor greater than thirty-nine, 
until the number of white inhabitants shall be one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand; and after that event, at such 
ratio that the whole number of Representatives shall never 
be less than thirty-nine, nor exceeding seventy-two. 

32. When a Congressional, Senatorial, or Representative 
district shall be composed of two or more counties, it shall 
not be entirely separated by any county belonging to 
another district; and no county shall be divided in forming 
a Congressional, Senatorial, or Representative district. 

33. In all elections by the General Assembly, the mem- 
bers thereof shall vote v’va voce, and the votes shall be en- 
tered on the journal. 

34. For the first ten years after the organization. of the 
government, the annual salary of the Governor shall not 
exceed one thousand dollars; Secretary of State, five hun- 
dred dollars; Treasurer, four hundred dollars; Auditor, 
six hundred dollars; Judges of the Supreme and District 
Courts, each one thousand dollars. 
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ARTICLE. IV. 

Executive Depariment.—1. The Supreme Executive 
power of this State shall be vested in a Chief Magistrate, 
who shall be styled the Governor of the State of Iowa. 

2. The Governor shall be elected by the qualified elec- 
tors, at the time and place of voting for members of the 
General Assembly, and shall hold his office four years from 
the time of his installation, and until his successor shall be 
qualified. 

3. No person shall be eligible to the office of Governor, 
who has not been a citizen of the United States, and a resi- 
dent of the State next preceding the election, and attained 
the age of thirty years at the time of said election. 

4, The returns of every election for Governor shall be 
sealed up and transmitted to the seat of Government, 
directed to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
who shall, during the first week of the session, open and 
publish them in presence of both Houses of the General 
Assembly. The person having the highest number of 
votes, shall be Governor; but in case any two or more have 
an equal and the highest number of votes, the General 
Assembly shall, by joint ballot, choose one of said per- 
sons so having an equal and highest number of votes, for 
Governor. 

5. The Governor shall be Commander-in-Chief of the 
militia, the army and navy of this State. 

6. He shall transact all executive business, with the 
officers of Government, civil and military, and may require 
information in writing from the officers of the executive 
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department upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices. 

7. He shall see that the laws are faithfully executed. 

8. When any office shall from any cause become vacant, 
and no mode is provided by the Constitution and laws for 
filling such vacancy, the Governor shall have power to fill 
such vacancy, by granting a commission, which shall expire 
at the end of the next session of the General Assembly, or 
at the next election by the people. 

9. He may, on extraordinary occasions, convene the 
General Assembly by proclamation, and shall state to both 
Houses, when assembled, the purposes for which they shall 
have been convened. 

10. He shall communicate by message to the General 
Assembly, at every session, the condition of the State, and 
recommend such matters as he shall deem expedient. 

11. In case of disagreement between the two Houses, 
with respect to the time of adjournment, the Governor shall 
have power to adjourn the General Assembly to such time 
as he may think proper, provided it be not beyond the 
time fixed for the meeting of the next General Assembly. 

12. No person shall, while holding any other office 
under the United States, or this State, execute the office of 
Governor, except as hereinafter expressly provided. 

18. The Governor shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons, and commute punishments after conviction, 
except in case of impeachment. 

14. The Governor shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services a compensation which shall neither he increased 
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nor diminished during the time for which he shall have been 
elected. 

15. There shall be a seal of this State, which shall be 
kept by the Governor, and used by him officially, and shall 
be called the Great Seal of the State of Iowa. 

16. All grants and commissions shall be in the name 
and by the authority of the people of the State of Iowa, 
sealed with the great seal of this State, signed by the Gover- 
nor, and countersigned by the Secretary of State. 

17. A Secretary of State, Auditor of Public Accounts, 
and Treasurer, shall be elected by the qualified electors, 
who shall continue in office two years. The Secretary of 
State shall keep a fair register of all the official acts of the 
Governor, and shall, when required, lay the same, together 
with all papers, minutes, and vouchers, relative thereto, 
before either branch of the General Assembly, and shall 
perform such other duties as shall be assigned him by law. 

18. In case of impeachment of the Governor, his removal 
from office, death, resignation, or absence from the State, 
the powers and duties of the office shall devolve upon the 
Secretary of State, until such disability shall cease, or the 
vacancy be filled. 

19. If, during the vacancy of the office of Governor, the 
Secretary of State shall be impeached, displaced, resign, die, 
or be absent from the State, the powers and duties of the office 
of Governor shall devolve upon the President of the Senate ; 
and should a vacancy occur by impeachment, death, resig- 
nation, or absence from the State, of the President of the 
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Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives shall 
act as Governor till the vacancy be filled. 


ARTICLE V. 


Judicial Department.—1. The Judicial power shall be 
vested in the Supreme Court, District Courts, and such in- 
ferior Courts, as the General Assembly may from time to 
time establish. 

2. The Supreme Court shall consist of a Chief Justice, 
and two Associates, two of whom shall be a quorum to hold 
a Court. 

3. The Judges of the Supreme Court shall be elected by 
joint vote of both branches of the General Assembly, and 
shall hold their Courts at such time and place as the Gene- 
ral Assembly may direct, and hold their offices for six 
years, and until their successors are elected and qualified, 
and shall be ineligible to any other office during the term 
for which they may be elected. The Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction only in all cases in chancery, and 
shall constitute a Court for the correction of errors at law, 
under such restrictions as the General Assembly may by 
law prescribe.—The Supreme Court shall have power to 
issue all writs and process necessary to do justice to parties, 
and exercise a supervisory control over all inferior judicial 
tribunals, and the Judges of the Supreme Court shall be 
conservators of the peace throughout the State. 

4. The District Court shall consist of a Judge, who shall 
be elected by the qualified voters of the district in which he 
resides, at the township election, and hold his office for the 
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term of five years, and until his successor is duly elected 
and qualified, and shall be ineligible to any other office 
during the term for which he may be elected. The Dis- 
trict Court shall be a court of law and equity, and have 
jurisdiction in all civil and criminal matters arising in their 
respective districts, in such manner as shall be prescribed 
by law. The Judges of the District Court shall be conser- 
vators of the peace in their respective districts. The first 
session of the General Assembly shall divide the State into 
four districts, which may be increased as the exigencies 
require. 

5. The qualified voters of each county shall, at the gene- 
ral election, elect one Prosecuting Attorney, and one Clerk 
of the District Court, who shall be residents therein, and 
who sball hold their several offices for the term of two 
years, and until their successors are elected and qualified. 

6. The style of all process shall be “The State of 
Iowa,” and all prosecutions shall be conducted in the name, 


and by authority of the same. 


ARTICLE VL 
Militia.—1. The militia of this State shall be composed 
of all able-bodied white male citizens, between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five years, except such as are, or may 
hereafter be exempt by the laws of the United States, or 
of this State, and shall be armed, equipped, and trained as 


the General Assembly may provide by law. 
2. No person or persons, conscientiously scrupulous of 
bearing arms, shall be compelled to do militia duty, in time 
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of peace, provided, that such person or persons shall pay 
an equivalent for such exemption in the same manner as 
other citizens. . 

8. All commissioned officers of the militia, (staff officers 
excepted,) shall be elected by the persons liable to perform 
military duty, and shall be commissioned by the Governor. 


ARTICLE VIL. 


State Debis.—1. The General Assembly shall not, ay E 
manner create any debt or debts, liability or liabilities 
which shall, singly, or in the aggregate, with any previous 
debts or liabilities, exceed the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars, except in case of war, to repel invasion, or suppress 
insurrection, unless the same shall be authorized by some 
law for some single object, or work, to be distinctly speci- 
fied therein, which law shall provide ways and means, ex- 
clusive of loans, for the payment of the interest of such 
debt or liability, as it falls due, and also to pay and dis- 
charge the principal of such debt or liability within twenty 
years from the time of contracting thereof, and shall be 
irrepealable until the principal and the interest thereon 
shall be paid and discharged; but no such law shall take 
effect, until, at a general election, it shall have been sub- 
mitted to the people, and have received a majority of all the 
votes cast for and against it, at such election, and all money 
raised by authority of such law, shall be applied only to 
the specific object therein stated, or to the payment of the 
debt thereby created, and such law shall be published in at 
least one newspaper in each judicial district, if one is pub- 
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lished therein, throughout the State, for three months 
preceding the election, at which it is submitted to the 
people. 

ARTICLE VIII. 


} 


Incorporations.—1. No corporate body shall hereafter 
be created, renewed, or extended, with the privilege of 
- making, issuing, or putting into circulation, any bill, check, 
ticket, certificate, promissory note, or other paper, or the 
paper of any bank, to circulate as money. The General 
Assembly of this State shall prohibit, by law, any person 
or persons, association, company, or corporation, from exer- 
cising the privileges of banking, or creating paper to circu- 
late as money. 

2. Corporations shall not be created in this State by 
special laws, except for political or municipal purposes; but 
the General Assembly shall provide, by general laws, for 
the organization of al! other corporations, except corpora- 
tions with banking privileges, the creation of which is pro- 
hibited. The stockholders shall be subject to such liabili- 
ties and restrictions as shall be provided by law. The . 
State shall not, directly or indirectly, become a stockholder 
in any corporation. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Education and School Land.—1. The General As- 
sembly shall provide for the election, by the people, of a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who shall hold his 
office for three years, and whose duties shall be prescribed 
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by law, and who shall receive such ics agen as the 
General Assembly may direct. = 

2. The General Assembly shall utortctes Fig ats 
able means, the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral, 
and agricultural improvement. The iis of all lands 
that have been, or hereafter may be granted by the United 
States to this State, for the support of schools, which shall 
hereafter be sold or disposed of, and the arab endich 
thousand acres of land granted to the new States, under 
an act of Congress, distributing the proceeds of the public 
lands among the several States of the Union, approved 
A.D. 1841, and all estates of deceased persons, who may 
have died without leaving a will or heir; and also such 
per cent. as may be granted by Congress on the sale of 
lands in this State, shall be, and remain a perpetual fund, 
the interest of which, together with all the rents of the 
unsold lands, and such other means as the General As- 
sembly may provide, shall be inviolably appropriated to 
the support of common schools throughout the State. 

3. The General Assembly shall provide for a system of 
common schools, by which a school shall be kept up, and 
supported, in each school district, at least three months in 
every year; and any school district neglecting to keep up, 
and support such a school, may be deprived of its propor- 


_ 4, The money which shall be paid by persons as an 
equivalent for exemption from military duty, and the clear 
proceeds of all fines collected i in the several counties for 
any breach of the Pepe) laws, ae be exclusively aap 
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in the several counties in which such money is paid, or 
fine* collected, among the several school districts of said 
counties, in proportion to the number of inhabitants in 
such districts, to the support of common schools, or the 
establishment of libraries, as the General Assembly shall, 
from time to time, provide by law. 

5. The General Assembly shall take measures for the 
protection, improvement, or other disposition of such lands 
as have been, or may hereafter be reserved or granted by 
the United States, or any person or persons, to the State 
for the use of a University; and the funds accruing from 
the rents or sale of such lands, or from any other source, 
for the purpose aforesaid, shall be, and remain a perma- 
nent fund, the interest of which shall be applied to the 
support of said University, with such branches as the pub- 
lic convenience may hereafter demand for the promotion of 
literature, the arts and sciences, as may be authorized by 
the terms of such grant. And it shall be the duty of the 
General Assembly, as soon as may be, to provide effectual 
means for the improvement and permanent security of the 
funds of said University. 


. 
- 


ARTICLE X. 


Amendments of the Constitution. —1. If at any time 
the General Assembly shall think it necessary to revise or 


amend this Constitution, they shall provide by law for a 


vote of the people for or against a. Convention, at the next 
ensuing election for members of the General Assembly: in 
case a majority of the people vote i in favor of a Convention, 
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said General Assembly shall provide for an election of 
Delegates to a Convention, to be held within six months 
after the vote of the people in favor thereof. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Miscellaneous. —1. The jurisdiction of Justices of the 
Peace shall extend to all civil cases, (except cases in Chan- 
cery, and cases where the question of title to any real 
estate may arise,) where the amount in controversy does 
not exceed one hundred dollars, and by the consent of | 
parties may be extended to any amount not exceeding five 
hundred dollars. 

2. No new county shall be laid off hereafter, nor old 
county reduced, to less contents than four hundred and 
thirty-two square miles. 

8. The General Assembly shall not locate any of the 
public lands, which have been, or may be granted by Con- 
gress to this State; and the location of which may be given 
to the General Assembly, upon lands actually settled, 
without the consent of the occupant. The extent of the 
claim of such occupant, so exempted, shall not excced 
three hundred and twenty acres. 


ARTICLE XII. 

Schedule. —1. That no inconvenience may arise from 
the change of a Territorial government to a permanent 
State Government, it is declared that all writs, actions, 
prosecutions, contracts, claims and rights, shall continue as 
if no change had taken place in this government; and all 
process which may, before the organization of the judicial 
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department under this Constitution, be issued under the 
authority of the Territory of Iowa, shall be as valid as if 
issued in the name of the State. 

2. All the laws now in force in this Territory, which are 
not repugnant to this Constitution, shall remain in force 
until they expire by their own limitations, or be altered or 
repealed by the General Assembly of this State. 

3. All fines, penalties, and forfeitures, accruing to the 
Territory of Iowa, shall accrue to the use of the State. 

4. All recognizances heretofore taken, or which may 
hereafter be taken, before the organization of the judicial 
department under this Constitution, shall remain valid, 
and shall pass to, and may be prosecuted in the name of 
the State. And all bonds executed to the Governor of 
this Territory, or to any other officer in his official capacity, 


shall pass over to the Governor of this State, or other pro- 


per State authority, and to their successors in office, for 
the uses therein respectively expressed, and may be sued 
for, and recovered accordingly. All criminal prosecutions 
and penal actions, which have arisen, or may arise, before 
the organization of the judicial department, under this Con- 
stitution, and which shall then be pending, may be prose- 
cuted to judgment and execution in the name of the State. 

5. All officers, civil and military, now holding their offices 
and appointments in this Territory, under the authority of 
the United States, or under the authority of this Territory, 
shall continue to hold and execute their respective offices 
and appointments until superseded under this Constitution. 

6. The first general election under this Constitution, 
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shall be held at such time as the Governor of the Terri- 
tory, by proclamation, may appoint, within three months 
after its adoption, for the election of a Governor, two 
Representatives in the Congress of the United States, 
(unless Congress shall provide for the election of. one 
Representative), members of the General Assembly, and 
one Auditor, Treasurer, and Secretary of State. Said 
election shall be conducted in accordance with the existing 
election laws of this Territory, and said Governor, Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United States, Auditor, 
Treasurer, and Secretary of State, duly elected at said 
election, shall continue to discharge the duties of their 
respective offices for the time prescribed by this Constitu- 
tion, and until their successors are elected and qualified. 
The returns of said election shall be made in conformity to 
the existing laws of this Territory. 

_7. Until the first enumeration of the inhabitants of this 
State, as directed by this Constitution, the following shall 
be the appointment of the General Assembly: 

The County of Lee shall be entitled to two Senators, 
and five Representatives; the County of Van Buren, two 
Senators, and four Representatives; the Counties of Davis 
and Appanoose, one Senator, and one Representative, 
jointly; the Counties of Wapello and Monroe, one Sena- 
tor, jointly, and one Representative, each; the Counties of 
Marion, Polk, Dallas, and Jasper, one Senator, and two Re- 
presentatives, jointly; the County of Des Moines, two Sena- 
tors, and four Representatives; the County of Jefferson, one 
Senator, and three Representatives ; the County of Henry, 
one Senator, and three Representatives; the Counties of 
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Louisa and Washington, one Senator, jointly, and one 
Representive, each; the Counties of Keokuk and Mahaska, 
one Senator, jointly, and one Representative, each; the 
Counties of Muscatine, Johnson, and Iowa, one Senator, 
and one Representative, jointly; Muscatine, one Represen- 
tative, and Johnson and Iowa, one Representative, jointly ; 
the Counties of Scott and Clinton, one Senator, jointly, 
and one Representative, each; the Counties of Cedar, 
Tn, and Benton, one Senator, jointly; the County of 
Cedar, one Representative, and the Counties of Linn and 
Benton, one Representative, jointly; the Counties of Jack- 
son, and Jones, one Senator, and two Representatives; the 
Counties of Dubuque, Delaware, Clayton, Fayette, Bu- 
chanan, and Black Hawk, two Senators, and two Repre- 
sentatives, jointly; and any county attached to any county 
for judicial purposes, shall, unless otherwise provided for, 
be considered as forming part of such county for election 
purposes. 

8. The first meeting of the General Assembly, under 
this Constitution, shall be at such time as the Governor of 
the Territory may, by proclamation, appoint, within four 
months after its ratification by the people, at Iowa City, in 
Johnson County, which place shall be the seat of Govern- 
ment of the State of Iowa, until removed by law. 

Done in Convention, at Iowa City, this 18th day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States the seventieth. 
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In Testimony Whereof,’ We have hereunto subscribed 
our names: _ Enos Lowe, President. 

Attest, WM. Tuompson, Sec. 

Thomas Dibble, Erastus Hoskin, David Galland, Suli- 
fand S. Ross, Shepherd Leffler, Curtis Bates, Wm. G. 
Coop, John Ronalds, Samuel A. Bissell, Socrates H. 
Tryon, Wareham G. Clark, William Hubbel, John J. 
Selman, George Berry, John Conrey, Josiah Kent, Joseph 
H. Hedrick, Sylvester G. Matson, 8. B. Shelledy, Jasfes 
Grant, George Hobson, H. P. Haun, Stewart Goodrell, 
Sanford Harned, David Olmstead, G. W. Bowie, Alvin 
Saunders, William Steele, T. McOraney, F. K. O’ Ferrall, 
J. Scott Richman. 


ORDINANCE, 


Be it ordained by the Convention assembled to form a 
Constitution for the State of Iowa, in behalf of the people 
of said State, that the following propositions shall be made 
to the Congress of the United States, which, if assented 
to by that body, shall be obligatory on this State. 

1. Section number sixteen in every surveyed township 
of public lands, and where such section has been disposed 
of, other lands, equivalent thereto, and as contiguous as 
may be, shall be granted to the State for the use of Com- 
mon Schools. r 

2. Seventy-two sections of land set apart and reserved 
for the use and support of a University, by an act of Con- 
gress approved on the twentieth of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty, entitled “An act granting two 
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townships of land for the use of a University in the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa,” shall be applied solely for the use and 
support of such University, in such manner as the General 
Assembly may direct. | 

3. That one quarter section of land in each township 
be granted to the State for the purpose of purchasing a 
Common School library for the use of such township. 

4. That five per cent. of the nett proceeds of the sales , 
of all public lands lying within this State, which shall be 
sold by Congress after the admission of the State into the 
Union, shall be granted to the State, for the usé of Com- 
mon Schools. 

That, in consideration of the grants specified in the four 
foregoing propositions, it is declared, that this State will 
never interfere with the primary disposal of the soil within 
the same, by the United States, nor with any regulations 
: Congress may find necessary, for securing the title in such 

soil to the bona fide purchaser thereof; and that no tax 
shall be imposed on lands, the property of the United 
States, and that in no case shall non-resident proprietors 
be taxed higher than resident. 

20 * 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


STATE OFFICERS AND CONGRESSMEN, FROM THE ADMIS- 
SION INTO THE UNION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Govrernor.—TZerm, 4 Years. 


Beginning of Term. 
1. Ansel Briggs ......... Geeeevecees Sees cave eeaeeee ... November 30, 1846. 
2. Stephen Hempstead .........sseeeeee siecenakvace December 2, 1850. 
8. James W. Grimes .cc.ceccs cecccsces cocnes naan ce 8, 1854. 

eo Srorrrary or Srare.—TZerm, 2 Years. 
1. Elisha Cutler, Jr. ...... Roclceh decent sseseeees eevee NoVember 80, 1846. 
2. Josiah H. Bonney......... ssacegecn vanes sieeve December 2, 1848. 
8. George W. McCleary (8 terms,) ...........+ & 2, 1850. 
Avupiror or State.—TZerm, 2 Years. 

1. Joseph T. Fales (2 terms, ) .......0- cccssesenss November 80, 1846. 
2, William Pattee (2 terms,) ......ccceeeceseee oe» December 2, 1850. 


So AN Sac S ROVONE wexcnnncensscavcnneoteeuchsenpeseucey = 8, 1854. 


TREASURER OF Srate.—Term, 2 Years. 


1. Morgan Reno (2 terms,)....... «ss. Ragiaens November 80, 1846. 
Di Tevael Bistor \ccccosestosetcesageseenn sseseveeeeee December 2, 1850. 
6. M. Li. Morris: (2 terms, ) .....00<. sess see rc ee 2, 1852. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBiic InstRuction.—TZerm, 8 Years. 


Elected. 
1. James Harlan, (election declared illegal,) .......... April, 1847. 


2. Thomas H. Benton, Jr., (2 terms,) ......000resveccere 6 1848, 
8B. James D. Hads wescseccsessere sessserseeterserssevesseens “6 1854, 
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- Boarp or Pusric Worxs.—Term, 2 Years. 
Elected. 
{, Hugh W: Sample, President, ...c.c.seescescsesenecns August 2, 1847. 
1. Charles Corkery, Secretary, .....s000 sesoees nosceed ce <a 
i, Paul Bratton, Txcaeurer, ssc .csctacevesessscvesos ae st Ge 
2. William Patterson, President, ...cocsessseces soooes “¢ 6, 1849, 
2. Jesse Williams, Secretary, sooccceee sooveces cvveees “ ue ve 
8. George Gillaspy, Treasurers secec.cce seevecece sooeee ee Ge . 


The second Board was legislated out of office on the Ist of 
February, 1851. 


ComMMISSIONER AND Recister or tHE Des Moines River 
Improvement.—Term, 2 Years. 


1. V. P. Antwerp, Commissioner, ... appointed from Feb. 1, 1853. 
2. Josiah H. Bonney, ie SE RM ee acest elected, April 4, 1853. 
1. George Gillaspy, Register, .......+. appointed, February 1, 1851. 
2. Paul Jeffers, a soamiasex Shee Ce 1852. 
3. George Gillaspy, “ serene elected, April 4, 1853. ‘ 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—Term, 2 Years. o 
Be Ue Gra GIOUG sey peemaseron aster spannediexminvass ted sale =i August 1, 18538. 
2. Ga | aera a Seo eGR August 7, 1854. 


Tur Exxcurtvy, 1n 1855. 
James W. Grimes, of Burlington, Governor. 
George W. McCleary, Iowa City, Secretary of State. 
A. J. Stevens, Fort Des Moines, Auditor. 
M. L. Morris, Iowa City, Treasurer. 
James D. Eads, Iowa City, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
D. C. Cloud, Muscatine, Attorney-General. 
Wm. McKay, Commissioner of the Des Moines River Improvement. 
John C. Lockwood, Register of the Des Moines River Improvement. 
Anson Hart, Register of the Land Office. 


Tun LxagisLaAtTuRE. 
Maturin L. Fisher, President of the Senate. 
Reuben Noble, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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ConGREssIONAL DELEGATION. 
George W. Jones, of Dubuque, Senator, ...... Term expires, 1859. 
James Harlan, of Mt. Pleasant, < “e 3% Ee 1861. 
Augustus Hall, of Keosauqua, Repundeee 
James Thorington, of Davenport, ee 


THE JUDICIARY 


Supreme Court. 
George G. Wright, Keosauqua, Chief Justice. 
W. G. Woodward, Muscatine, Associate Justice. ’ 
N. W. Isbell, Marion, & “ 
George S. Hampton, Iowa City, Clerk. 


N ‘ : District Court for Iowa. tem 
‘ -<3.S. Dyer, of Dubuque, Judge. 
ae ATL. Knapp, of Keosauqua, District Attorney. 


aurel Summers, of Le Claire, Marshal. 
Warner ‘Lewis, of Dubuque, Surveyor-General. 


 Note.—The election for Governor, State Officers, and Board of 


Public Works is held on the first Monday in August. The term 
of service of the Governor and State Officers commences on the 
first Monday in December following the election. 


Times of Holding Elections. 


1. General Election —Is held 1st Monday in August, 
every two years. Time of holding next General Election 
will be August, 1856. Officers elected: A Governor, once 
in four years; a State Senator, once in four years; a Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Auditor of State, Prosecuting Attorney, 
Clerk of the District Court, Representatives to the General 
Assembly, and Representatives to Congress, every two 
years. 
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2. August Election —Is held 1st Monday in August, 
every two years, alternate with the years of the General 
Election. Officers elected: County Judge, once in four 
years; Sheriff, Coroner, Recorder, and Surveyor, every two 
years. 

3. April Election—Is held annually, 1st Monday in 
April. Officers elected: Judge of District Court, once in 
five years; Superintendent of Public Instruction, once in 
three years ; School Fund Commissioner, once in two years ; 
three Township Trustees, a Clerk, two Constables, and an 
Assessor, every year ; two Justices of the Peace (or as many 
as the Trustees of each township may direct,) every two . 


years (one being elected each year). “ 
4, Presidential Election —Is holden 1st Tuesday ser “¢ coat 
the Ist Monday in November, 1856, and every four years — a 


thereafter, for the election of Electors of President and Vice- 
President of the United States, the number of whom is equal 
to the number of Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to which this State may be entitled. 

5. City Elections — Held at such times as fixed by the 
charter, or as regulated by ordinance ; electing Mayor, Mar- 
shal, Clerk, Treasurer, and Aldermen. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
POLICY OF GOVERNMENT. 


Ex-Governor Hempsteap, in his Message to the Legis- 
lature last winter, remarked : 

“Tn concluding this communication to the General As- 
sembly of Towa, I may be permitted to refer to the policy 
of government, under which we have increased in population 
and wealth, unsurpassed in the history and settlement of 
Western States; and, it must be conceded, that for the 


high position which we now occupy, as a sovereign State _ 


of the American Republic, we are principally indebted to 
the Constitution and laws for that prosperity. 

“Of the Constitution of this State, it may with justice 
be said that it is republican in its character, and designed 
to protect the people against abuses and evils which have 
crept into the government of other and elder States. It 
prohibits any association or corporation from exercising the 
privilege of creating paper to circulate as money. It de- 
clares that corporations shall not be established by special 
laws, except for political or municipal purposes; and for all 
others, that general laws shall be passed for their organiza- 
tion, reserving to every one the privilege of forming com- 
panies for the transaction of all lawful business, and limit- 
ing State indebtedness in such a manner as to prevent great — 


“ 
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loss or repudiation. These restrictions, it is believed, have 
doné much to build up this State, and to assure citizens that 
they are not to be oppressed by monopolies, bankruptcy, or 
extraordinary taxation.” 


The stand Iowa has taken on the subject of Slavery, may 
be inferred from the following extract from Gov. GRIMES’S 
Inaugural Address last session : 

“The removal of that great landmark of freedom, the 
Missouri Compromise line, when it had been sacredly ob- 
served until slavery had acquired every inch of soil south 
of it, has presented the aggressive character of that system 
broadly before the country. It has shown that all compro- 
mises with slavery, that were designed to favor freedom, are 
mere ropes of sand, to be broken by the first wave of pas- 
sion or interest that may roll from the South. 

“Tt has forced upon the country an issue between free 
labor, political equality, and manhood on the one hand; 
and, on the other, slave labor, political degradation, and 
wrong. It becomes the people of the free States to meet 
that issue resolutely, calmly, and with a sense of the mo- 
mentous consequences that will flow from its decision. To 
every elector, in view of that issue, might appropriately be 
applied the injunction anciently addressed to the Jewish 
King: ‘Be strong, and show thyself a man.’ 

“Tt becomes the State of Iowa, — the only free child of 
the Missouri Compromise,—to let the world know that she 
values the blessings that compromise has secured to her, 
and that she will never consent to become a party to the 


nationalization of slavery.’’ 
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The following returns (as far as heard from up to the 
date we write,) will exhibit the present politics of Iowa: 


April Election. 4 


Anti- 


Prohibitory Law. 


Counties. K.N. | K.N. |" For. Against. 
REO nenaceursisdn wanactier nse ses iaietcenaa 327 644 
Des Moines’ .s2,cccse ceccosece nearaage 419 498 
INS CRITIC ccc acecn cccavaccwa aedeuecen 108 392 
SCOtiG Sievers nesteas asidaas davasieaceee « | 846 630 
Clinton ...... seehvctideclavedeeesuctecaee 45 206 
Cedar. 363 
Jackson , 9 
Mahaska voce ssececodaxeacsren capsiivenee 88 
Clayton * 100 
Linn 399 
Davis ... 800 | 
Johnson 448 
Dubuque 660 724 
Henry 788 
Van Buren 225 
Jefferson 171 815 
HOU OSS Cavacccaattracnscccsmancaaenes Da 250 
IWSSIINETON scacacses cescoesae cvencess 277. 339 
TOUIS a ccc netactunacte aauceteaciaseecs 313 230 
WWis DMO sencceuculccesyacesiccarqcecauase 29 210 
IN ORFOG Ks ececscucevacatcsseeeecseabe 22 1386 
Wie RPGR cave case hasusanaus tameiieaiicels 504 66 
Madison’....ccccs aces 178 175 | 
TASPOM evacveciisesteryonons Rena tune dom 231 85 | 
Black Hawk 28 180 
Delaware tec snt.c teckstaaverticn Saaee 145 285 
Powashelks ivc.ccvscpneseckenssnscunks 95 37 
TSEOTY a.ycusans vaneequesreocuedeeesayes dt 79 8 
MAG Grvascepevy i 73 57 
WAInNGSHOLE cevasicasernsaves nsks cecea 19 4 Ale 
Lueas ..... Sage netenee Risto sdantavacnieed 32 1438 
INERT O Te Wak cn iia dasecasis uoeew up caste 285 446 
63896 !1189 ‘6049 | 2739 
Majority 80. far for K. N. State Ticket. ......0sssesseeree D207. 


$F Prohibitory LAW v.cccccve teens. tty 8310, 


* Those counties marked with an asterisk are reported, the 
remainder are official. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
EDUCATION. 


School System.—A very liberal provision is made for 
the permanent support of common and academic institutions 
in this State. By an act of Congress, 500,000 acres of 
land have been set apart for the promotion of the cause of 
education. Some of these lands have been sold, and the 
proceeds safely invested for the benefit of schools. Much, 
however, remains still in the market, and will be disposed 
of as the wants and interests of these nurseries of knowledge 
demand. 

There is to-day about one million of dollars in the hands 
of the School Fund Commissioners, within the State, which 
is loaned at ten per cent., yielding an income of nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars. This amount, distributed among 
the schools of the Commonwealth, places them upon a foot- 
ing not surpassed by any new State in the north-west. 


State University of Iowa. 


This institution opened in some of its departments re- 
cently. It has been permanently located at Iowa City, 
the site of the Capitol, and is to have the use of the 
public buildings, together with ten acres of land, on which 
the came are situated. Two townships of land, granted by 
act of Congress, July 20th, 1840, for the support of a uni- 

21 
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have been donated 9% the State to this institution, 


«he : itute a permanent out ‘munificent fund, upon 
_ whos interest to lean fax support. $ 
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igh Branches of the State University. 


iy he SWteaical Department of the State University, is the 
Col! »ge of Physicians and Surgeons, located at Keokuk, in 

e , County. The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

i yn says: “The best interests of the State University de- 
mand that the law making the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons the medical department of the State University of 
Iowa, should be repealed, and that the entire University 
Fund be concentrated upon one object, and the building up 
of one institution, and not have it squandered by dividing 
it on different schools in various parts of the State, as by 
such means we will not be able to sustain a respectable in- 
stitution in the State. One institution of learning, well 
sustained, is of more advantage to the people at large, than 
twenty only in name, as many of our colleges are in this 
State. One university, with an able corps of professors, 


and properly managed, will be sufficient for the accommo- 
dation of all the students who will attend a State University, — 
and besides that, will be a credit to the State.” 

Branch at Fairfield.—One branch of the State Univer- 
sity is established at Fairfield, Jefferson County, and is put ee 
upon the same footing with respect to funds and other de- 2 


» Se 


tails, as-the present Seminary. 
Branch at Dubuque.—Another branch of the State Uni- 
versity is to be established at Dubuque. The trustees have 
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been appointed, the site selected, and most of the measures 


necessary to the enterprise taken. : 


Normal Schools.—The State is divided into ae : 
tricts, in each of which there was to be established a Nor- a 
mal School, for the education of teachers for our common — 3 
schools. The law establishing these schools, located them 
at Oskaloosa, Mount Pleasant, and Andrew. = eo an 

District Schools.—Of these, Jas. D. Bads, Esq; lio ff 
State Superintendent, says: “In many of the older coun. 
ties that I have travelled through, the citizens have gone to 
work with a liberal and praiseworthy spirit, in erecting large 
and commodious buildings for educational purposes. The 
city of Keokuk takes the lead in having the finest building 
in the State, in the erection of which the citizens have ex- 
pended nearly ten thousand dollars; and with a liberal spi- 
rit, they pay the Superintendent of the school eight hun- 
dred dollars per annum. 

“Fort Madison, Burlington, Muscatine, Davenport, Ly- 
ous, Anamosa, Colesburgh, Marion, Rochester, Tipton, 
Denmark, Primrose, West Point, Centreville, Oskaloosa, 
Cedar Falls, and many other towns, have erected buildings 
which will stand as lasting monuments of the liberality of 
those engaged in so glorious an enterprise, and an honour to 
our young State. 

“Yowa, young as she is, already commands a prominent 


position, not only in reference to the magnitude of her 


~ School Fund, but in the progress she has made in the orga- 
nization of her districts, and the general establishment of 
free schools. 
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“ According to the returns of the County Commissioners, — 

there are twenty-three hundred and fifty-five organized 
school districts in Iowa, and over one hundred and eleven 
thousand children between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years. When we consider, in connection with these facts, 
that our population is increasing with a rapidity almost un- 
paralleled in the history of any country, and that in a very 
few years we shall equal in numbers the most populous of 
the Hastern States, it becomes apparent that we cannot be 
too active and vigilant in all that pertains to the education 
of the youth of our State, who are so soon to control the 
destiny of a great Commonwealth. 

“While we congratulate ourselves upon the possession 
of so magnificent a school fund, as has been secured to us 
by the action of the General Government, and our State 
Legislature, we must not forget that much remains to be 
done on the part of the people themselves, before we shall 
fully enjoy the advantages of a universal system of free 
schools, of a character commensurate with the object of their 
organization, viz.: to give to every son and daughter of 
Towa a thorough knowledge of all the essential elements of 
a good practical education. 

“‘T have had the pleasure, during the past season, of 
visiting a large number of union or graded schools, in the 
larger towns of the State, and have been very highly grati- 
fied in witnessing the many advantages they possess, when 
properly conducted, over those schools which maintain 
separate organizations. 

“As appears from the returns of the County Commis- 
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sioners, the average sum paid to the district school teacher 
is less than twenty dollars to the male, and less than ten 
dollars per month to female teachers.” 

In all the thickly settled counties, common schools are 
convenient, and should the tide of immigration continue to 
flow as it has done, in five years not one county in ten will 
be destitute of the facilities for a sound education. The 
number and condition of public schools are given more par- 
ticularly in the sketches of the counties, in another portion 
of this work. 

Blind Asylum.—An institution for the instruction of the 
blind was organized and put into operation in Iowa City, in 
the spring of 1853. It has been impossible, thus far, to 
procure suitable buildings for the accommodation of those 
wishing to attend, and an appropriation of $6000 has been ~ 
made for the erection of appropriate buildings. The num- 
ber of pupils at present in attendance is twenty-three. 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum.—An institution for the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, has recently been opened 
in Iowa City, which bids fair to do great’ service, even the 
present year, in extending to this unfortunate class, the 
light and knowledge which, but for education, they must be 
deprived of. 

Academies and Colleges.—This State is well supplied 
with acadamies and colleges, some of which will compare 
favorably with those in the Atlantic States, while ad reflect 
credit upon the patriotism and enterprise of the Hawkeye 
State. We give herein a sketch of the condition of those _ 
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of the principal schools of this class, concerning which we 
have been able to gain satisfactory data :-— 
The Burlington University.—This is a literary institu- 


tion of the Baptist denomination, located at Burlington, in 4 
April, 1852. The college edifice was erected in 1853-4, ‘ 
and dedicated on the 4th of July, 1854. This building is 44 
by 65 feet, three stories high, and its style of architecture 


and economic arrangement reflect great credit upon its found- 
ers and architects. The first annual catalogue of the in- 
stitution was issued on the first of January, 1855, which 
reports 167 pupils, and a faculty of eight different teachers, 
with Geo. W. Gunnison, A. M., as principal. The school 
is now in a flourishing condition. The institution possesses 
available property to the amount of $20,000, and is nearly 
free from debt, besides $5000 secured and drawing interest, 
us the commencement towards a fund for enlarging their 


buildings. The plan of the institution provides for prepa- 


ratory and collegiate departments, with courses of study for 
gentlemen and ladies. The gentlemen’s course embraces 7 
years—8 preparatory, and 4 collegiate; the ladies’ 5 years 
—1 primary, and 4 advanced. Those desiring further in- 
fou ation of the institution, may address the Principal, at 
‘Burlington, or Rev. Jas. A. Nash, President of the Board 


of Trustees, at It. Des Moines. 


Davenport Female University. 


. Female Eclectic Institute. —This institution, still in 
“the first year of its history, is the only female seminary 
‘in the United States which, in the character and extent 
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of its instruction, is founded upon the broad basis of a 
university. 

By the scheme of its organization, provision is made for 
‘Ist, Twelve professorships in the sciences and letters, viz: 
one each in Mathematical Sciences, Experimental Sciences, 
Natural Sciences, Ancient Languages, Modern Languages, 
English Language and Literature, Historical and Political 
Sciences, Logical and Austhetical Sciences, Moral and Men- 
tal Sciences, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing and 
Painting, Chirography and Book-Keeping. 

2d. Two professorships upon the professions of the sex, 
viz: one upon the Principles of Study in general and in 
particular ; one upon the Principles of Teaching in general 
and in particular. 

3d. One professorship upon Conversation and the Pro- 
prieties. 

4th. One professorship upon the Trades taught in the 
University. 

5th. One professorship upon Domestic Economy and 
Domestic Duties. 

By the scheme of its organization provision is also made 
for granting eighteen species of diploma. 

We cannot better exhibit the leading features of the Do- 
venport Female University, than by an extract from a letter 
addressed by the talented and accomplished principal, Mrs. 


. Caroline P. Lindsley, A. M., to the editor of the “ Rock. 
Islander.” In her communication she states that the Uni- — 
versity “is designed to supply not only the great wants in 
the female educational systems of the times, but the wants 
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of divers classes of our countrywomen, the wealthy as well 
as the indigent, genius as well as mediocrity. To this end 
it will furnish an extensive and thorough training : 

“1st. For those who aim chiefly at distinction in the 
field of science and letters ; 

“2d. For these who aim chiefly at distinction in the pro- 
fessions permitted to woman ; 

“3d. For those who aim chiefly at distinction in the 
trades taught in the institution ; 

“Ath. For those who aim chiefly at superior knowledge 
of the duties of domestic life ; 

“5th. For those who aim at commendable eminence in 
each of these general divisions of female effort and 
enterprise.” 

Three departments of the University are already opened, 
and if demanded by the proficiency of applicants, eight will 
admit pupils by the first Wednesday of September next, 
the commencement of the collegiate year. 

The character and extent of the instructions, unap- 
proached as they are by any female institute in the country, 
do not constitute, however, the only evidence of superiority. 
The University, while it takes the title of a great school of 
industry and learning, does not overlook the interests of 
those who have claims upon its beneficence. Accordingly 
it opens its halls, with scarcely the shadow of tribute, to 
those who seek its groves, to lessen the expenses of instruc- ~ 
tion by the pursuit of some trade, or to enjoy its advantages 
at reduced consideration. Hence— 

1, Employment at the trades taught in the University is 
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invariably given at living rates to young ladies who may 
desire to support themselves, in part at least, while prose- 
cuting their studies. 

2. The daughters of the clergy, without regard to faith, 
are entitled to tuition at half the established prices, and, 
upon the opening of the fall term, will receive their tui- 
tion free, in every branch except painting and instrumental 
music, provided they board with the Principal. 


Iowa Female Coilegiate Institute, at Iowa City, under the 
auspices of the I. O. of O. F. 

‘Articles of incorporation were adopted and recorded on 
the 29th of July, 1853, which place the institution under 
the particular auspices of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows of Iowa, and secures in the instruction and goyern- 
ment of the school the same broad and liberal basis, and the 
same freedom from every species of sectarianism, which dis- 
tinguishes that Order. 

“Tt also offers to all Lodges and Encampments, contri- 
buting one hundred dollars to the funds of the institution, 
a perpetual scholarship; and to each individual contributor 
of the same amount, a scholarship for twenty years, or 
during his natural life. By this arrangement we hope to 
be able, at some future day, to offer free instruction to all 
poor orphan daughters of the Order in the State. This, 
indeed, is a primary object had in view by the Board in the 
establishment of their institution, and will not be lost sight 
of in their future plans and labor for the permanent organi- 
zation of their school. 
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“During the past year the attention of the Board has 
been directed chiefly towards the collection of funds, and to 
the preparations for the erection of a suitable College edi- 
fice for the use of the institution. 

“Tn this effort, very gratifying success has rewarded their 
labor. Notwithstanding the protracted illness of their agent 
has deprived the Board of his services for nearly one-half 
of the past year, yet they are happy to report the collection 
of about $8000 in cash, notes, valid subscriptions, and other 
property, as the result of their efforts. 

“The City Council at Iowa City, at their regular meeting 
in September, 1853, donated to the Board an eligible site 
for their College edifice; and the Grand Lodge of the 
I. O. of O. F. of the State of Iowa laid the corner-stone of the 
College, October 27th, 1858, with the usual ceremonies of 
the Order.” 

The edifice will be completed and ready for occupation by 
the first of July, 1855. 

For further particulars, address F. H. Lee, Secretary, 
Towa City. 

See particulars of ‘Iowa Conference Seminary,” of Mt. 
Vernon, and of the “Towa Wesleyan University,” “Mt. 
Pleasant High School, and Female Academy,” in the 
sketches of Linn and Henry Counties. 


Towa College. 


This College is located in the city of Davenport, and 
occupies grounds of great natural beauty, overlooking a wide 
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“expanse of prairie on the north, and commanding on the 
south a fine view of the eserne River, and the adjacent 
cities. 

It was founded in 1848, and is sharing in the general 
prosperity attending every enterprise in this attractive 
State. 

The institution, under the care of well-qualified instruct- 
ors, is furnished with a chemical and ‘philosophical appa- 
ratus, and has a library of some 2000 volumes. With the 
new building soon to be erected, and a commodious boarding- 
house already in use, the College will be prepared to offer 
facilities for a #horongh education, both in the preparatory 
and college departments. 


“Ladies’ College.” 


The above is the name of an institution soon to be opened 
in the city of Davenport, (we write under date of April 1st,) 
under the direction of T. H. Codding, Esq., who is also its 
proprietor. The building, when completed, at a cost of 
$20,000, will present a front of 120 feet, and four stories 
in height, with a depth of 80 feet. The main building will 
be ready for the reception of scholars on the Ist of May. 
Upon the selection of the site for the “ Ladies’ College,” 
too much praise can scarcely be bestowed. Standing upon 
a lofty bluff, it commands a sweep of landscape scarce ex- 
celled throughout the region of the Upper Mississippi, 
while the broad summit of the hill, whose centre it decks, 
affords ample room for extensive promenades, and the gentle 
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slopes which decline towards ae fe i it easy 


of access to pedestrians and carriages. * . 

The aim of the “ Ladies’ College” is to prepare young 
ladies for the active practical duties of life, which aim it is 
proposed to effect by a judicious combination of mental, 
moral, and physical training. Its proprietor says: 

“The course of instruction will be thorough and com- 
plete, and at the same time very discriminating and select, 
avoiding everything of an entirely useless character, and 
substituting those branches whose tendency is to give vigor 
and elasticity to the youthful mind. 

“The manner of teaching will be the most approved 
and improved known in our country or in Europe, giving 
the pupil the full understanding of her subject, while it is 
presented by the teacher in a style entirely new and fasci- 
nating.” 

To insure to pupils a thorough English and classical edu- 
cation, and familiarity with the languages, a large corps of 
experienced and accomplished teachers have been engaged 
as assistants to Mr. T. H. Codding and Mrs. O. Codding, 
the Principals and Superintendents of the Institute. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


Congregational Churches.—The State of Iowa is divided 
into five associations. The latest reports are from the pro- 
ceedings of the annual Association, in June, 1854, as 
follows :-— 


No. of Members. 
Council Bluffs Association, 40 No. of Ministers in the State, 57 
Davenport 66 471 ‘© Churches ‘ CES (Rs 
Denmark fe 759 Meeting Houses built 389 
Des Moines River ‘‘ 862 “6 «  -puilding 6 
Dubuque ee 604 
Estimated addition in9 2236 
PRONENG c-coanesaxeatns veces 250 
2486 


Congregational churches are thus located: Council Bluffs 
Association.—Civil Bend, Council Bluffs, Tabor, (Florence, 
N.T.). Davenport Association.— Anamosa, Copper Creek, 
Davenport, Deep Creek, De Witt, Le Claire, Lyons, Ma- 
rion, Muscatine, Sabula, Sterling, Sugar Creek, Summit, 
Tipton, Toledo. Denmark Association.—Brighton, Bur- 
lington, Clay, Columbus, Crawfordsville, Danville, Den- 
mark, Flint, Hillsboro’, Long Creek, Mount Pleasant, 
North Marion, Old Man’s Creek, Salem, Trenton, Wapello, 
Warren, Wayne. Des Moines River Association.—Ben- 
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tonsport, Chariton, Eddyville, Elk Creek, Fairfield, Farm- 
ington, Keosauqua, Knoxsville, Marysville, Oskaloosa, Ot- 
tumwa, Pleasantville, Red Rock. Dubuque Association. 
—Bellevue, Bowen’s Prairie, Cascade, Centre, Colesburg, — 
Cottonville, Decorah, Dubuque, Durango, Farmersburgh, 
French Settlement, Garnaville, Lansing, Manona, Maquo- 
eta, Quasqueton, Sherold’s Mound, Teroli, West Union, 
Yankee Settlement. 


Statistical Table of Baptists in Iowa. 


e - Sap a 
a a @ we &R 
Associations. £ 8 Ze s =e Date of Report. 
£14 |eesee 
1S) a im) = 
Des Moines.............| 21] 11) 247| 1159)Aug. 25, 1854. 


Davenporticcvcccecee-)| 24) 17 73 
Oskal0osa ...s.cccencecnt 16 5 32 
Central Iowa...........| 14 6 98 
Fox River.......-:scseeG CjeamGo 


1078|Sept. 15, 1854. 
502|Aug. 80, 1854. 
884/Sept. 29, 1854. 
628|Sept. 8, 1854. 


BAGn, ocssauevcssee onc aes 300 

6 Associations. .........| 102} 49} 519] 4051 

Not included in above 8) 11 49/A low estimate. 
105} 60| 519! 4100 


Statistical History of the Iowa Baptist Convention. 


Anniver’y.| Where Held. Moderator, Clerk. In. Preacher, 


| 20th Rs ses|Muscatine, |J. ‘I. Fales, Esq., 
| 1851 §2 ses) Burlington, 
/11th—1852. | Marion, 
12th—1863. | Keokuk, 


13th—1854.| Davenport, 


Rev. BE, Gunn 


Rev. H. Burnett, 


J. T. Fales, Esq., 
Rev. E. M. Miles, 


Rey. S, B. Johnson, 
Rey. S. B. Johnson, 
Rey. S. B, Johnson, 
Rey. I. C. Curtis, 
Rev. Wm. Turton, 
Rey. H. R. Wilbur, 


Tst—1842, | Iowa City, Rev. R. Carpenter, |Rev. W. B. More Rev. H. e a 
2Qd—1843. Deyeucer: Rev. H. Tohusont ATS ID. Fales, ie “ . Sera 
Sd—1844. PpMt, Pleasant,| Rev. E. Fisher, C. G. Blood, en Bt OF Brown, 
4th—1845. | Bloomington, | Rev. H. Burnett, Rey. C. E. Brown, “© W. B. More’ . 
5th—1846. |lowa City, °|Rev. B. F. Brabrook, \J. T. Fales, Co A es 
6th—1847. | Farmington, |J. T. Fales, Esq., Rev. W. B. Morey, “ H. Burnett, 
aie shy PAveORRTY, Hey: D Ea Rev. T. H. Archibald,}| “ D, P. Smith, 
th—1849, | Towa City, ev. B. F. Brabrook,| Rev. T H. Archibald + COR ‘ 
|9th—1850. |Mt. Pleasant,|Rey. D. P. Smith, : T Bae 


“  T. H. Archibald. 
« G. J. Johnson, 
« W.A. Wells. 

‘6 J. A. Nash. 

“« G. J. Johnson, 
« W. Elliott. 
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Presbyterian Churches.—The Synod of Iowa is divided 
into three Presbyteries. According to the statistical re- 
ports for 1854, this Synod consists of the following :— 


No. Members. No, Churches. 


ay Presbytery) Of Lowas.savssssuscenetoss 247 24 
2. Presbytery/of Cedar, ..<....c6s.sc0s<03- 109 47 
8. Presbytery of Des Moines............ 787 100 

In Synod of Lowa........0oseseesseeres 1888 171 


Location of Presbyterian Churches. 


First Presbytery.—Keokuk, West Point, Middletown, 
Morning Sun, Mount Pleasant, Charleston, Burlington, 
Lowell, Spring Creek, Fort Madison, and Kossuth. Se- 
cond Presbytery. — Muscatine, West Liberty, Farmer’s 
Creek, Tipton, Scotch Grove, Cascade, Grandview, Marion, 
Lime Grove, Dubuque, Davenport, Iowa City, Le Claire, 
Solon, Blue Grass, Maquoketa, Postville, Franckville, 
Colesburg, Lybrand, Pleasant Grove, Vinton, Indepen- 
dence, Hopkinton, Lisbon, Princeton. Third Presbytery. 
—Fairfield, Libertyville, Sigourney, Birmingham, Win- 
chester, Oskaloosa, Washington, Brighton, Albia, Craw- 
fordsville, Troy, Keosauqua, Bentonsport, Kirkville, Indi- 
anolo, Ottumwa, Knoxville, and Ft. Des Moines. 

Protestant Episcopal Church.—The territorial limits of 
the diocese embrace the entire State. The Right Rev. H. 
W. Lee, D. D., is the bishop of the same. It was orga- 
nized into a diocese, August 18th, 1853, under the provi- 
sionary charge of the Rt. Rev. J. Kemper, D. D. The 
present bishop was elected June Ist, 1854. 
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There are organized parishes in the following places :— 
Dubuque, Bellevue, Davenport, Muscatine, Burlington, Ft. 
Madison, Keokuk, Ft. Des Moines, Washington, lowa City, 
and Cedar Rapids. Churches are built in the following 
places :—Dubuque, Davenport, Muscatine, Burlington, and 
Keokuk, and one is in progress at Cedar Rapids. 

The number of clergy in the diocese is 11; number of 
communicants, about 300. Immigration is adding to fami- 
lies and communicants every month. Number of Sunday 
Schools not ascertained as yet. The second annual conven- 
tion meets at Burlington, on the 29th of May next. 


Methodist Churches. 

In the following table we give a full history of the con- 
dition of the Methodist Churches in Iowa, as rendered at 
the Eleventh Annual Conference, held September 27th, 
1854 :— 


M. E. CHURCHES. 
4 of a ‘ 
a2} % | & a oe es a 
ea | ace altalel|& 
DisTRIcTs. E $|'3 4 DisTRICTS B18 5 
8 cy 
élé|&| 3 é\é i = 
SASaauae 22 | 7 | 49 | 4171 ||TowaCity...... | 14] 6 | 83 | 1948 
23 | 10 | 85 | 2830 || Ft. Des Moines 7 9 | 41 | 2882 
envenas 8 5 | 21 | 1518 ||/Counceil Bluffs 3 0} 18 408 
15 4 | 21 | 1882 —| | __. 
4 41 30 | 1374 Total ......... 1 80 | 41 [222 [16131 
M. E. SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
SETACr er 
al | gE)ee al #| ee (38 
Dumon. |§| 3 | 25 eS Districts. |S | 3] BS |eP 
a s 3 Om lag 
3\ &|Psis® 3| 2|Fa la 
Keokuk... «+++ 52 | 2650| 6263! 112 || Ft. Des Moines | 41] 1656} 4151) 34 
Burlington... | 839 | 2496] 6615} 94 || Council Bluffs | 11] 417} 850] 3 
Dubuque....... 28 | 1863] 4657} 9 || Scattering.....{ 4! 430] 100! 6- 
Upper Iowa... | 42} 1851) 4595) 38 —|—_| —_—| —_ 
Mt. Vernon.... | 385 | 1146} 4229) 48 WOtal! s..ccssn. 271/13,254) 35,178] 398 
Towa City...... 39 1215 3715! 35 
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Catholic Ohurches and Clergy. 


The diocess of Dubuque, comprises the State of Iowa, and 
is administered by the Rt. Rev. Mathias Loras,D.D. The © 
principal buildings at Dubuque embrace the “ Cathedral of 
St. Raphael,” now nearly completed, the “ Holy Trinity,” 
(German), and a new and spacious church in the upper part 
of the city, “under the patronage of St. Patrick.” Also 
the “ Mount St. Bernard Theological Seminary,” situated 
four miles from Dubuque, with ten seminaries and three 
professors ; the ‘ Cistercian Monastery of Our Blessed Lady 
of La Trappe,” New Melleray, near Dubuque; “ Brothers 
of Christian Instruction,’ at New Paradise Grove, four 
miles from Dubuque, and ‘St. Joseph’s Female Academy,” 
situated eight miles from Dubuque. Beside the above, the 
Catholics have the “‘ Convent and Academy of the Visita- 
tion,” at Keokuk, and churches and stations at the follow 
ing named places :— 


Dubuque County, at Dubuque, Cascade, Green Oak, New 
Vienna, St. Joseph’s, Shellsmound, St. Nicholas, and Téte- 
de-Mort ; 


Jackson County, at Garry Owen, St. Lawrence, Cascade, fo 


Belleview, and Sabula; 
Jones County, at Castle Grove, and St. Thomas; 
Delaware County, at Buffalo Grove ; 
Clayton County, at Carnovillo, and Guttenberg ; 


Clinton County, at Lyons, and Camanche ; 
22 * 
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Scott County, at Davenport,* and Le Claire ; 

Muscatine County, at Muscatine ; 

Johnson County, at Iowa City, English River, and Old 
_ Man’s Creek ; 

Des Moines County, at Burlington, Dodgeville, and 
Augusta ; 

Lee County, at West Point, Fort Madison, Keokuk, and 
Farmington ; ; 

Winnesheik County, at Big Springs, and Old Mission; at 
Ottumwa, Wapello County; Ft. Des Moines, Polk County ; 
Council Bluffs, Pottawattamie County, and New Paradise 
Grove, near Mount St. Bernard. 

Recapitulation.—Churches, 35 ; stations, 17 ; clergymen, 
29; religious communities, 5; Catholic academies, 4; Ca- 
tholic population, 20,000. 


* The Catholic is the largest church in Davenport, covering an 
area 44 by 84 feet. The cost of the edifice was about $10,000. 
Number of members, 8000, (many of them residing in the coun- 
try.) Connected with the church is a youths’ school, conducted 
by Rev. J. A. M. Pelamourgues, and three assistant teachers. 
The entire square upon which these buildings are located, was 
donated to the church, by Antoine Le Claire. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


Free and Accepted Masons. 


Location, No. of Members. 
Burlington, ice..c0.csccavenes sees 50 
Muscatine ics chccesceeacaminass 63 
DWbUG Wes. oss --0<s;s-scsessttoss <0 44 
LOW City ....20ns0s0see0 eceseese 28 
Wel cen snpenotsan sion as’acaan<s . 23 
MATION) cnposscvemsnpseren Baa caae 49 
AUGURLD cr tceapsenceacdiesoene aan 18 
Mount Pleasant,.......00c000s00- 85 
Kee@SS GA er oscies- con snoieseser 46 
TEUPLOW. necerevpeiacpesansaieresce san 26 
SOW oe can acge caer avednecssx 29 
Fort Madison........sesccassoses 18 
Bloomfields ccossanecvcchecwiagsacn (OO 
WaITM ON arcades yacacscacoastensiee 85 
OpiA MW iiracsesascas nosoug eae nenexs 25 
SGlCOi ce rencenresteesesnuvendeci cau 49 
Opkalogeittpaciiccdessasvassecsene 47 
LYS 22 sn voarscesanazeeas coecvecee — 
Biehl. sesencssresssin'cnsess. LO 
AgenGy: Oily 1.22. J scecanissesonsee 84 
Ft. Des Moines.......... Pere Lis: 
GQLEMAVION a ccceacsccvescaegésrue mea) 
TEOOMR RUSE <-tentads ainssvacaan raul’ 
Cedar) RApideriececcsccecssjecsass 28 


Location. No, of Members. 
Washinton. ccccnnsvessnscssses 380 
Farmington, ..cscevescensesseesss 16 
New London’. s0...snsscccasasens 82 
GOKU ni scondersveseasecnesnses 23 
DMS CAIING «coc ccase ene easincsinpaicsl 387 
HON a OUCY: ccseacesconpesaenecese . 20 
SIGOUTTCYss>-.0+sccescasees sacesamou) 
WINGHESLEL.. sovcensss enceen senses 21 
DO Witt. sce cseccccecess snseasees 23 
TGGUALE( se wnes ines nsierosioseasived 24 
MIBCMOKGtS. sesacnt<-seccansssaeed 16 
Davenport.........» eoneeae? aveess 28 


FUICIIAR Oe, ncasecacdeccaereannoiiees 


RDI pesects ns teccsivwsscdiesswateae 20 
ign ameaey Giese soietasiacnaaasaree 16 
Libertyville. .......0 Woe endideatas 23 
Poentreville cjsecxecsorsscessce rece ae | 
WW ara tvs Obtisasersadinessedsnesva cee LD 
Toe) ClAING cepenasassssiacece rete n es 
Crawford ville.. score ccccescecves 13 
(ARIGIIMOREM Madd osar esaneiongs cxeeas 11 
Bentonsport crrccsers sionrs veoene 7 
Cader Falls, scseccaseesees Heats? —_— 


Norz.—This table is taken from the Report made to the Grand 
Annual Communication, June 6th, 1854. Other lodges have been 
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organized since, and numerous members added to the Order, but 


this is the latest reliable data accessible. In this list the lodges 


are arranged according to their age and No., except that one (No. 
9), *¢revoked,” is omitted ; so that Mount Pleasant is No. 8, Keo- 
sauqua, 10, Tipton, 11, &e. The next session of the Grand Lodge 
of Iowa, will be held in Keosauqua, Van Buren County, the first 
Tuesday in June, 1856. 


= 


3 : 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 
There are of the I. O. of O. F. = ‘this State, sixty-one 


lodges, which are located in the following counties :— . 
Appanoose, Fayette, Mahaska, 
Buchanan, Henry, Madison, 
Black Hawk, Jackson, Muscatine, 
Bremer, Jefferson, Pottawattamie, 
Clayton, Johnson, Polk, 

‘Cedar, Jones, Scott, 
Clinton, Keokuk, Van Buren, 
Delaware, Lee, Wappello, 
Dubuque, | Louisa, Washington, 
Des Moines, Lima, Winnesheik, 
Davis, Marion, Warren. 
wy 
| 


“hy 


Sons of Temperance. 


The number of divisions of Sons of Temperance in the 
State, as near as we can ascertain, is not far from one hun- 
dred and fifty, most of which are located as follows :— 


Counties. Towns. : 
Appanoose, ....... to sesenees osseeeee + Centreville. a 
Black Hawk,.....ecccosssecseesseeeee Waterloo. . 
Cedar, s..sereerreerrereeeee seeeeeeeeee Rochester, Springdale. 
Clinton,.....cccceesecereeseersersveeeee De Witt, Camanche. 
DAVIB\ccnsver Re Chauekyepac thee eC - Bloomfield. ~ 
Delaware,......cseeee Risienactee see Delhi, Hopkinton, Uniontown. 
2 ". “ 
; : =” Cf 2 - 
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Counties. 
Mies Moines, ....cassaacsicsscnayecnsoses 
WGDAGUICs cceccasivese Cnecelencvacnserxe 
FRQUIYs «rs facaceses codcaveselesneesauen ss 


DACKHON, Ssccscceu <ccecenenvancanss ; 


JASPEF, ....0206 
Jefferson, ..... 
JP OWBB OR ice nenccicetanciaBeesercencsns 
Keokqiks crc. cparccccss ster cesscscs 
TOO Ses pe cektes cwcnasrecsateges 
DiGuiRRS, .reveetens ac 


HOO eee e ee meeenceee eeeeee 


2080 ee cee eceees seonecees 


DGCHST. octes eacmee dantipateeeniries rersises 
Mahaska isccs sess cossrccetvescncesskes 


Marion, .s:.ccnve5e 
Monroe,, ....2.0s0 0+ 


5 eg oc ee 


OObtye co avinscrssenoaker-aes tastes ; 


Wart urengie, cv.ysgeeeosssocssnera ; 


Wapell oy, -sescacctwenceceaniesss 000s | 


W ASHI PEOU eases dscase/scvesesvelesarss 
WALTON ..ccpscscoscescscesccas socccceas 
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Towns. 

Burlington. 

Dubuque, Hogansville. 

Mount Pleasant, Salem. 

Andrew, Bellevue, 8S. Fork, Sa- 
bula, Lamotte. 

Newton. 

Fairfield, Glasgow. 

Iowa City. 

Sigourney. 

Keokuk. 

Toolsboro’. 

Chariton. 

Hopewell, Oskaloosa. 

Knoxville. 

Albia. 

Silver Creek, Glenwood. 

Ft. Des Moines. 

Davenport, Le Claire, 
Grass. 

Keosauqua, Farmington, Pitts- 
burg. 

Ottumwa, Dahlonega, Agency 
City, Eddyville, Bentonsport, . 
Bonaparte, Birmingham. 

Washington, Richmond, | 

Indianola. 7 


Blue 


« 


James Thorington, of Davenport, is G. W. P. of Iowa. 


QHAPTER XXX. 


BANKING- HOUSES. 


ey Towa, the issue oP bank-notes is prohibited by law, 
~ consequently we have no home currency, and depend en- 
es _tirely upon other States for a circulating medium. Al- 
“though we occasionally receive the refuse of the Hast, yet 
large quantities of notes of the safest banks are continually 
‘sent west for circulation. Hence, every State, from Maine 
to Georgia, and from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
contributes to the assortment, while at the same time the 
proportion of coin is greater here thanat the East. This is 
ina measure owing to the tamigralion from the Eastern 
States and Europe. . 
There are banking houses at most of the important towns 
in the State, where banking, exchange, and land agency — 
business is transacted, and to them we refer the reader, a2 
every way worthy of confidence and patronage. Of ee 
we would mention— 
At Burlington.—Green, Thomas & Co., successors to E. 


W. Clark, Bros., & Co., bankers, dealers in exchange, and 


land agents ; 
At Cedar Rapids.—Green & Weare, bankers, collectc.s, 


and general land agents; Ward & mc a bankers and 
land agents ; 
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At Council Bluffs.—Green, Were & Benton, bankers 
collectors, and general land agents ; 

At Dubuque.—M. Mobley, exchange and banking house ; 
F. 8. Jessup & Co., bankers, dealers in eastern and southern 
exchange, land warrants, &c.; W. J. Barney & Co., bank- 
ers, dealers in exchange, and eS land agents ; . 

At Davenport.—Cook & Sargent, bankers, dealers in 
eastern and southern exchange, and general land agents; 
McGregor, Lawes & Blakemore, bankers, exchange and real 
estate brokers; Maclot and Corbin, bankers and dealers in 
exchange; Yerby & Barrow, bankers and dealers in domes- 
tic and foreign exchange, and land agents; 

At Fort Des Moines.—Cook, Sargent & Cook, bankers, 
dealers in exchange, and land agents: Green, Weare & Rice, 
bankers, collectors, and general land agents; Maclot, Corbin 
& White, bankers, exchange brokers, and land agents; 
Hoyt Sherman, banker and dealer in exchange and land 
warrants ; 

At Fairfield—Henn, Williams & Co., dealers in land 
warrants and exchange; 

At Iowa City.—Cook, Sargent & Downey, bankers and 
general land agents ; 

At Tipton.i—W. H. Tuthill, banker, and dealer in ex- 
change and land warrants. 

At each of these banking-houses, interest is paid on spe- 
cial deposits ; bills of exchange on all the principal cities of 
the United States and Europe are bought and sold; gold 
and silver are bought and sold, loans effected, and all other 
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banking business transacted, save the issue of bills. At. + 
land agencies, they buy and sell warrants, select. and enter — 
vacant lands, examine titles, Xe. 

One species of coil is not current in this State; we al- 
sade to the cent and half-cent, while even the three-cent 
piece is barely tolerated, and is seldom seen ides: in church- 
plates, and at the pak aber, 


THE END, 
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